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Trouville—a Paris by the 


Sea 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


REMINISCENCE of a first visit 
A to Trouville will perhaps be ad- 


missible. Several years ago two 
young gentlemen started from London 
for a holiday in France. One of them 
has since become one of England's most 
famous novelists; the other, at least the 
author of such articles as the present. 
At that time funds were not too easily 
come by; still there was a modest sum 
in pocket for the trip. The two came 
to Havre by the night boat from South- 
ampton, and during the morning crossed 
the blue-gray estuary of the Seine to the 
most famous of French seaside places, 
sitting between its sands and its green 
hillside. It was in our heroes’ minds— 
will the reader permit them to be so 
named ?—that to Trouville had already 
gone the two loveliest ladies in the world; 
it was their intention before taking the 
afternoon train tc Caen to offer lunch at 
the Hétel de Paris to these fair creatures 
in a style befitting the place, the time— 
it was race-week, the height of the Trou- 
ville season—and the depth of the hosts’ 
admiration. All this was done, yet the 
story, at its climax, becomes a financial 
rather than a sentimental one. The im- 
pulse of hospitality resulted in a pretty 
accurate division of the fund for travel- 
ing into two equal parts. With half, our 
friends paid for lunch—a good lunch for 
four—with the other half they met the 
expenses of a pleasant ten days’ trip 
through the Normandy towns and vil- 
lages. Trouville is not, let it be frankly 


admitted at the outset, a refuge for the 
economically minded. 

After all, when you come to think of 
it, why should Trouville not be dear? 
That is its mission in the economy of 
the world, its contribution to the gaiety 
of nations. And it has the plausible 
excuse of the shortest season in the world 
in which to make its money. Of course 
the guide-books and the railway-folders 
will tell you that the season is from 
June to October, but that is just not so. 
Doubtless through all these months the 
opalescent sea is there, the yellow sands, 
and the lovely leafy country behind. The 
people who have villas live in them, the 
hotels languidly receive a few guests, 
toward the middle of July the Casino 
opens in a half-hearted kind of way, the 
croupiers rub a sleepy eye, the petits 
chevaux take a preliminary canter on 
their green baize field, and at the theater 
they perhaps give, with an indifferent 
company, “Les Cloches de Corneville.” 
Till August the season has not come. 
By September it has gone. The season 
is all in August, but, of course, it is not 
all of August—that would be too absurdly 
long. 

Some one has said that Trouville is 
not so much a watering-place as a race- 
meeting. And, indeed, the height of its 
season, the finest frenzy of its elegance, 
is packed into the Grande Semaine, the 
grand week of the races. Even then the 
ultimate chic, the final ery of fashion, 
is to miss the first day and the last. 
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At its supreme moment Trouville is 
just a flash, the pyrotechnic climax of 
the French summer. For long, pleasant 
weeks one might almost call it quiet. 
Then for its short, butterfly period it 
becomes the camp of fashion; it is 
crowded, sparkling, exuberant—the pret- 
tiest, gayest, most frivolous, most world- 
ly, most innocently simple, most wisely 
wicked place in the world. And it is all 
these things because the ladies of Trou- 
ville are pretty, frivolous, and worldly, 
and not because the air is sparkling and 
the sky blue and the villas that line the 
sands and dot the hillside fresh and gay. 
It is only because women are pretty that 
the air is sparkling and the sky blue. 
Because they are adorable, the villas are 
fresh and gay. Because they wear love- 
ly frocks, the horses race on their green 
track. Because they like the tang of 
salt in the air during their morning 
walk, the breezes blew from” the open 
reaches of the sea. Because they like the 
cool kiss of water, the waves come in and 
wash gently on the yellow sands. Because 
they are, Trouville is. And the town 
itself is feminine, alluring, coquettish, 
even sometimes a little wanton. To know, 
to love her, you should perhaps not know 
her too well nor too long, not take her 
too seriously. Your visit should be a 
mere flirtation with la reine des plages, 
the queen of sands. 

The prettiest first glimpse of the fa- 
mous plage is the one had by those who 
arrive by the little boat from Havre. 
They leave behind them the great port— 
they will see it and its white cliffs from 
Trouville, and by night watch the glitter 
of its lights and the flash of its phare. 
The small craft crosses the estuary of 
the Seine—apparently by choice in the 
very trough of the waves, when there are 
waves: this warning must be given sensi- 
tive sea-goers. To the left is the long 
reach that leads up the river to Rouen 
and Paris; in the distance is the ancient 
port, Honfleur. 

The coast from Honfleur on changes 
gradually from the woodland country 
that borders the Seine to barer sea-coast 
lands. But all along, in the dips of the 
hills, in the valleys where small streams 
come down, the trees grow to the very 
water’s edge; leafy lanes as lush and 
green as those of Devonshire lead down 


to the sands or up to the Forest of 
Touques, which stretches back of the 
hill-tops for many miles toward Pont 
l’Evéque—memorable for cream-cheese. 
As the coast dips to the mouth of the 
little river Touques, it suddenly,. beyond 
a group of black rocks—the well-known 
Roches Noires—descends to the broad ex- 
panse of fine, yellow sands which lies 
before Trouville, and somehow the broad 
plage seems more wonderful and delight- 
ful for the green country that is be- 
hind it. 

The Touques flows into the sea between 
two jetties, and divides Deauville on its 
left from Trouville on its right. If the 
tide is high, the Havre boat will follow 
the oddly contrasting yachts and fishing- 
boats into the river’s mouth. Otherwise 
it disembarks its passengers at the east 
end of Trouville at a long, bare pier, 
called, perhaps with some subtle irony, 
the Jetée des Anglais. Whichever land- 
ing is made, the arriving visitor, if there 
has not been, as the French would say, 
too much “balancing” upon the waves, 
will enjoy the prettiest view he can have 
of the twin town of Trouville-Deauville. 

Deauville, with its villas heavily em- 
bowered in their gardens, lies on a long 
stretch of flat country. Trouville clings 
on a hillside descending steeply to the 
plage. It is smaller, more concentrated. 
Beyond the sands, dotted here and there 
with little, striped white-and-red tents, 
past the low inclosures of the bathing 
establishments where the colors of France 
fly so gaily from dozens of little wooden 
cupolas, lie the crowded line of villas, 
the three hotels, and the Casino—the sea- 
front of Trouville. Beyond, the villas 
climb the hillside and add to its green- 
ness their red, their blue, their white, and 
yellow. 

It constantly happens to the English- 
writing admirer of things Continental 
that there is one wholly untranslatable 
word in the foreign language which com- 
pletely embodies the description for which 
we struggle in dozens taken from our own 
inadequate tongue. For Trouville, for ex- 
ample, there is one which sounds with 
great vivacity in our Anglo-Saxon ears. 
The place is “all that there is of most 
coquet.” That says it; it says that it is 
brisk and gay, and pretty and fresh, and 
trim and trig, and piquant and adorable. 
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It tells about the flowers in the window- 
boxes, and the red-and-white curtains 
at. the vindows, and the bright, 

ids, and the fairest of their sex who 


it tells, in short, that Trou- 


gold Bt 


bathe the re 
lle is coquet, and it almost convinces 
ne that to be coquet is the whole duty 
any watering place on the ocean’s edge. 
A little fleet of yachts, with clean, 
white-painted hulls, spotless sails, shin- 
g brass-work, and well-scrubbed decks, 
in summer lying in the small 
Where better could 


W he re could a sailing-master or 


r 
J 


harbor of Trouville. 
it be? 
an owner take on board better supplies 

purer water, fresher fish, greener, crisper 
vegetables, tenderer chickens, or prettier 
vomen? And when breezes blow, in what 
safer, gayer haven could one lie? Where, 


if one is forced to put up with them, are 
the diversions of land-lubbers more di- 
verting? It is true that the harbor is 
inadequate and that geographically Trou- 
ville is not especially well situated for 
cruising. But what does that matter? 
The little port on the Touques may not 
be good for yachting; it is very good 
for yachts and yachtsmen. The pretty 
eraft are always lying in the bassin. 
belong to 
England, 
Channel 
“Cowes Week ” was over. The Union 


Some fly the tricolor and 
France. Others are from 


and have crossed the when 
Jack is a friendly flag in France now, 
and the Stars and Stripes have always 
floated easily in French breezes. Both 
flap luxuriously in these soft, fashionable 
airs. Easy wicker-chairs sit on soft rugs 
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BEYOND THE SANDS THE VILLAS MOUNT THE HILLSIDE 


beneath gay awnings. Dapper, wise ser- 
vants softly to and fro. And 
pretty women look almost prettier step- 
ping along a deck 


move 


what more need be 
said in justification of a yacht at Trou- 
ville? 

It is a pleasure when setting down a 
sentence in praise of the fair sex to think 
in what cordial 
the earliest 


agreement would have 


been one of famous figures 
in the town’s history, the elder Dumas. 
The familiar story of his arrival of a 
May afternoon in the °30’s is a cheerful 
anecdote. Laughing loudly, he crossed 
the Touques, carried on the shoulders of 
a sturdy Norman peasant, and entered 
the primitive little inn of those early 
days with all the clatter and excitement 
which usually his 


distinguished move- 


ments. La mére Ose rave, the good woman 
who kept it, told flatly that 
received but painters—the Trou- 
ville of those days was a tiny fishing- 
village which only a few artists had dis- 
covered. Dumas promptly alleged that 
he was a “painter in words,” and even 
offered to paint—or write 

board, which the other clients 
ful dogs—had promised but neglected to 
do. This though 
evidence of good faith mollified the good 
inn-keeper, and she consented to receive 
Dumas at the amazing 
day, tout 
indeed then 


him she 


none 


her sign- 
ungrate- 


handsome confusing 


price of two 


franes a compris. Trouville 
what the French term 
un petit trou pas chér—* a little hole not 
dear.” When the painters, friends whom 


Dumas had come to see in their remote 


was 
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corner, returned toward evening from 
the green woods and glades along the 
little river’s valley, they found the ami- 
able giant filling the inn with his cries 
and laughter, and brandishing a great 
spoon in the kitchen, where he was pre- 
siding personally over the preparation of 
an evening meal which promised to run 
his bill for extras into figures hitherto 
unknown in Trouville. 

There is nothing now at Trouville, as 
there is nothing at Etretat—another fa- 
mous artistic foundation—to suggest 
these early days of bohemianism, of 
painters in blouses, of simple country 
living, of Dumas shouting in loud gaiety 
as he watched the plump chickens turn- 
ing on the spit; nothing but the memories 
and the lovely country whose loveliness 
caught and held those first visitors to 
the fishing-village. 

The memories of the past in Trou- 
ville, few and faint as they are, are worth 
cherishing. There is romance in the 
thought that that lovely, unhappy Em- 
press Eugénie fled from France by way 
of France’s gayest port of the sea. And 
there is a queer, pathetic note of the 
grotesque in the figure of the American 
dentist who made her flight possible. 
Also for those who would not consider 
an excursion partly pedestrian too ple- 
beian to be attempted at Trouville, there 
are other rmemories of a still earlier day 
hidden in the green Forest of Touques. 

Beyond Villerville, clustered beneath 
its stark Calvaire; beyond Criquebeuf, 
with its tiny church hidden beneath an 
ivy centuries old, a little road to the 
right leads up a smiling valley of or- 
chards to the deep woods where is the 
lovely spring they call the Fontaine 
Virginie. It lies in a erystal pool at 
the foot of a great tree, upon the trunk 
of which the voung Alfred de Musset and 
the young Sainte-Beuve once carved their 
names. Near by in a remote, almost 
mysterious corner of the forest, behind 
a fortifying circle of thick rhododendron 
hedges, is “Le Chalet,” one of the first 
villas to be built along this coast. It 
belonged to Ulrie Guttinguer. In it De 
Musset often stayed, and he and his host 
must many times have gone down the 
hillside to that cool, clear well. Once 
it had been called La Fontaine Rouge, 
but they had renamed it Virginie in 


memory of the adored creature who had 
been Guttinguer’s wife. May not one 
imagine that when a young poet in those 
brave days of the Romantie Revival 
drank this limpid water from the hollow 
of his hand, it was as if he dipped a 
draught from the Pierian spring? 


It is the fashion with the satirists to 
say that the one thing necessary to the 
real chic of Trouville is a suecessful 
ignoring of the sea, its uses, its very 
presence. You are told that when he 
sits to observe the crowd on les planches 
(the boards laid flat on the sands which 
make the chief Trouville promenade), 
the truly Parisian visitor always turns 
his back to that queer, ill-mannered sea 
which persists so impertinently at high 
tide in creeping up toward the town. He 
is oblivious, it is asserted, of the blue 
skies, the soft airs, even of the summer 
moon. 

Yet, despite the satirists, Trouville is 
a bathing-place. Even in the Church of 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours the chief 
ecclesiastical function of the summer is 
the Grande Messe des Baigneurs—the 
Bathers’ Mass. And everywhere in 
France there is still a lingering note of 
the days when sea baths were definitely 
taken for the health. The resorts along 
the coast announce themselves primarily 
as bathing-places, and where, in America, 
one boy asks another on a fine morning 
if he is going to have a swim, in France 
he inquires, “ Allez-rous prendre un bain 
de mer?” But if there is at Trouville a 
certain serious and business-like quality 
in the phrases concerning the bath, there 
is happily nothing of that sort in the 
operation itself. 

The arrangements for the bathers are 
primitive and inadequate enough, but 
on a bright, warm day the little inclosures 
of bathing-houses fluttering their flags 
from their little cupolas look gay and 
inviting. There are a’ few odd canvas- 
sided cabines de luxe which can be 
wheeled down to the water’s edge, but 
beyond the pleasure which the words de 
luxe always give, they have few advan- 
tages over the simpler accommodation. 
The short watk down the sands is pleas- 
ant enough, and in any case any outrage 
to modesty is prevented by the almost 
inflexible French rule of draping one- 
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self in a flowing white peignoir for the 
brief transits to and from the water’s 
edge. At the water’s edge the rule 
ceases, and it depends somewhat upon 
your standards whether you consider that 
outrage then begins. 

For many years, at least during the 
summer, the vogue of the Farisian illus- 
trated papers outside of France has de- 
pended largely upon their pictures of the 
Parisienne disporting herself in the wave. 
There is something—at Trouville it ean- 
not be denied—in the way of knotting a 
kerchief around the head, and of turning 
a sailor-collar low upon a white throat, 
and of doing other things. The would- 
be frequenter of Continental plages may 
expect his American eyes at first to be 
surprised, perhaps a little shocked. But 
dress is at best largely a convention, a 
matter of custom and habit, and the eye 
grows accustomed to any costume. 

When the tide, either in the sea or in 
fashionable life, is a little low, there is 
other business of importance upon the 
yellow plage. Even the smartest people 
may have children, and wherever in 
France children look across the Channel 
toward that till lately so _ perfidious 
Albion, they build castles, moats, dig in- 
trenchments in the sands, and stand ready 
to repel invasion. And French parents 
participate with much gravity in this 
work, supervising and actively aiding 
in the military operation. Statisticians 
and theorists always say there are not 
enough children in France; they could 
searcely pretend there are not enough 
at the seaside. And those who feel that 
the light - hearted and wicked race of 
Parisians are incapable of the ordinary 
family affections and joys would do well 
to observe some not irreproachable father 
digging a moat, planning a glacis, and 
building up a bastion from the sands of 
Trouville for some absurdly small child 
in a red jersey suit. Sand castles are 
a very dignified and imposing thing as 
they are built by competent engineers 
upon the coasts of France. There is a 
competition yearly in this art at the 
Roches Noires end of the Trouville plage, 
and last summer the prize-winner flew 
the Stars and Stripes from its top- 
most escarpment—an international honor 
gained by American children which must 
not go uncelebrated. 





The sands are naturally the resort, too, 
of such excursionists as come to Trouville 
for the day. These are mostly from 
Havre; the Parisians find the trip so 
long that they have time to do little 
more than address picture postcards in 
some café convenient to the station, 
luneh heavily, and hurriedly regain the 
train for the return, without as much as 
eatching a glimpse of blue water. The 
Havrais have more time. They undoubt- 
edly contribute to the picture a bourgeois 
note. 

Perhaps the moment has come for 
a certain degree of frankness with the 
reader. Not every one, always, at Trou- 
ville is beautiful and of the highest 
fashion. It may as well be confessed 
that, for example, in early autumn a 
strange, inferior race, locally termed les 
Septembreurs, appears at Trouville, with 
the ignoble hope of enjoying the great 
natural advantages of the place at the 
reduced prices of the arriére saison. All 
this flecks perhaps the bright perfection 
of the plage, and yet—there are com- 
pensations. Any reader who is an ama- 
teur of the minor, more humorous joys 
of life is asked—what, for example, could 
be pleasanter to see upon any beach than 
three French widows, in bonnets and 
heavy crépe veils, wading gravely with 
skirts well pulled up above stout, red 
ankles? If, as might well be, they were 
accompanied along the water’s edge by 
a young priest and his cousin, a soldier— 
both sons of the waders—the picture 
would be even pleasanter and more 
French. Much, indeed, might be written 
of wading, which is even by adults in 
France considered so definitely contrib- 
utory not only to pleasure but to health. 
Tt must suffice, however, to recall one 
picture caught soon after sunrise from 
a hotel window overlooking the sands— 
a gaunt, virginal figure, a lady perhaps 
afflicted by that delightfully vague 
French ill, mal aux pieds, who in the pur- 
suance doubtless of some régime, stood 
solemnly a half-hour each morning in 
two inches of water like an ancient and 
withered crane; some estimable and over- 
worked governess, perhaps, who presented 
this odd contrast to the frolicsome and 
idle of her sex who could later claim the 
plage. 

If you do not bathe, or even if you 
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TROUVILLE—A PARIS BY 


do, you pass a part of the morning in 
the rue de Paris. The rue de Paris is 
the drawing-room, the salon of Trouville. 
It is a preposterous, unworthy, short little 
street, lined with tiny shops which have 
nothing much to recommend them be- 
yond their supreme expensiveness. Still, 
the jewels are at least fairly good, and 
it is only right that a gentleman who 
feels the impulse to make a_ present 
should not be foreed to stifle it. Perhaps, 
upon reflection, the shops do serve their 
And occasionally they display 
quite worthy wares—there was last sum- 
mer a lap-dog’s kennel of brocade and 
satin and gold lace which was a very 
masterpiece of folly. However, any pre- 
text of an errand is enough to bring 
people for a stroll in the rue de Paris 
of a morning. As a matter of fact, no 
pretext is nowadays needed, and the 
crowd is often so great that the stroll 
is not possible. The street is filled with 
cheerful, chattering groups. One talks 
the seandal of, and makes the arrange- 
ments for, the day. And even if you 
know no seandal, or have no arrange- 
ments, it is still possible to be content 
viewing this singularly animated, sin- 
gularly French scene. 

There are plenty of foreigners at Trou- 
ville, but the place is intensely French, 
more so in many ways than Paris itself. 
The eapital is overrun constantly by 
barbaric hordes, by swiftly passing tour- 
ists, who have neither power nor wish 
to make themselves Parisian. Trouville’s 
foreigners, especially the female bar- 
barians, have purchased their clothes in 
the rue de la Paix, and have brought 
them to the rue de Paris because they 
believe they can wear them as well as 
Frenchwomen. And the male barbarians 
are attired in that gott anglais which 
s now the possession of all gentlemen 
n the west of Europe. The new cosmo- 
politanism of fashion and wealth has ac- 
complished wonders in the way of uni- 
formity which are nowhere better to be 
seen than in this small street—English- 
women who look French, and Frenchmen 
who look English — the things once 
thought: impossible. Yet the resultant 
flavor, its “smartness” at any rate, its 
charm, its chic, are strongly French. 

Indeed, the final confession which is 
wrung from the foreign observer of Trou- 
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ville is that France invented “ chic,’ and 
that the French, above all races, can give 
that indefinable note which we recognize 
at once as the authentic one of fashion. 
Probably last summer all over the world 
ladies at the sea-shore wore a certain kind 
of simple, soft hat of white felt. But 
nowhere, it may safely be asserted, was 
the brim bent just as it was at Trouville, 
with exactly that hint of feigned rus- 
ticity, that sophisticated curve, that shy, 
false droop over the charming face of 
the twentieth-century Parisienne playing 
at villagiatura, avec ce chic, enfin! Chic 
is chic; it is not dependent on anything 
but chic. The restaurant where you 
lunch—early, before going to the races— 
could not, for example, compare in size 
or in actual splendor with hundreds along 
the coasts on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But there is something in the way it 
looks out through a glass front upon the 
forecourt of the hotel, and past a pleas- 
ant terrace with wicker chairs and tables 
under red umbrellas and parterres of 
flowers, and the inevitable “ Bar Amér- 
icain,’ to the sands and the blue-green 
sea beyond. There is a special polish 
to the glasses on the tables, an extra 
whiteness to the linen, and a manner all 
its own to the head waiter’s bow. There 
is a chic in the white canvas of the ceil- 
ing, with red designs appliqués thereon. 
There is something about the way waiters 
swiftly bear the best and most expensive 
food in the world to the loveliest ladies. 
There is something in the way that gal- 
lant sportsmen and clubmen des plus chic 
pay the bills and adore the ladies. There 
is something about it all so smart and 
so agreeable that it just cannot be de- 
scribed. 

Nor ean the races be described. There 
is the pretty, green course at Deauville, 
beyond the villas in their leafy gardens, 
and this side of the course where one 
plays “le golf-links.” There is the crowd, 
the hullabaloo; there are the fiacres, the 
motors, the American millionaires, the 
visiting English milords, the stage celeb- 
rities, the princes of the blood of 
Spain, Portugal, and Bulgaria, the 
young rajahs and sultans of the East, 
there are the touts and tipsters and the 
gentlemen of the pari-mutuel and the 
totalisateur who take your bets, and, 
yes, there are the horses, and the excel- 
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lent, brisk races which these good equine 
creatures run. The racing is good. The 
secret of Trouville has been hinted at 
earlier; the reader already guesses that 
in the ultimate analysis the sport is good 
just. because the ladies who frequent the 
races are lovely. The races—it was con- 
fessed earlier that it would be difficult to 
describe them, but it has possibly been 
hinted how agreeable they are, and in 
what a good mood one drives back to sip 
“le five-o’clock” on the terrace of the 
Casino while the band plays, and after- 
ward to risk a few louis at the petits 
chevaux or baccarat before it is time to 
dress for dinner. 

It is not time for dinner till well be- 
yond eight. Yet even at a far more 
advanced hour the Trouville night is still 
young. Indeed, both by day and night the 
easinos of French watering-places hope 
to distract the visitor’s attention from 
the unsophisticated beauties of the land- 
scape and the sea to an extent which 
will at least prevent his feeling himself 
too oppressively “in the country.” 
Operettas and plays succeed one another 
in the theater of the Casino, and the 
first artists of Paris are pleased to com- 
bine business with pleasure by a short 
Trouville season. Dancing goes on, and 
in the afternoons an occasional bal d’en- 
fants shows how much more prettily even 
than French dolls French children may 
be dressed. A band is generally playing 
upen the terrasse, and its’ music gathers 
a crowd upon les planches and upon the 
free seats in minor, more ignoble little 
cafés below, a humbler crowd which is 
agreeable to gaze down upon from the 
smart, gay terrace above. And within, 
in spacious salles de jeu, there are always 
the little horses. 

It would be pleasant to write about 


the tea-shop, so smartly and so comically 
ealled Le Thé Topsy, and to meditate, 
chuckling, upon the French appreciation 
of our English and American eustoms 
and our language. It would be more 
delightful to talk of motor excursions, 
and tea at the fantastic inn of Wiliam 
the Conqueror at Dives, where the Middle 
Ages have been refurbished with all the 
coquetry of the rue de la Paix, and made 
into a kind of historical annex to the 
Trouville Casino. It would be agreeable 
to comment upon “ le sport ” in its various 
forms, “le lawn-tennis,” “le golf-links,” 
and “le yachting,” upon “le bridge” as 
well. But Trouville, after all, is the sands, 
the promenade, and the Casino. The ex- 
clusive villa life may be important, with 
its five-o’clocks, its garden parties, and 
its many gaieties. But the throng and 
bustle of the rue de Paris is more au- 
thentically the Trouville note. It is in 
this informal democratic elegance that 
the famous plage seems to extend its 
warmest welcome to the stranger. 

Most nations of strangers avail them- 
selves of the welcome. Even Germans, 
who so long have sighed for France, oc- 
casionally venture to the Normandy shore. 
And it is darkly hinted that their em- 
peror’s darling wish is to combine that 
desired trip to the French capital with 
a visit to Trouville, to Paris by the sea. 
Surely the pretty town works in the in- 
terests of universal peace—and pleasure. 
Once at least every one in the world 
should see race-week at Trouville, should 
lounge along the front between the blue- 
green sea and the villas, should see the 
horses — big and little—and should at 
least have money in his pocket to buy 
dinner for a fair companion. Every one, 


after all, should have some pleasure in 
his life. 
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The Balking of Christopher 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


was only the last of March, but the 

trees were filmed with green and 
paling with promise of bloom; the front 
yards were showing new grass pricking 
through the old. It was high time to plow 
the south field and the garden, but Chris- 
topher sat in his rocking-chair beside 
the kitchen window and gazed out, and 
did absolutely nothing about it. 

Myrtle Dodd, Christopher’s wife, washed 
the breakfast dishes, and later kneaded 
the bread, all the time glancing fur- 
tively at her husband. She had a most 
old-fashioned deference with regard to 
Christopher. She was always a little 
afraid of him. Sometimes Christopher’s 
mother, Mrs. Cyrus Dodd, and his sister 
Abby, who had never married, reproached 
her for this attitude of mind. “ You are 
entirely too much cowed down by Chris- 
topher,” Mrs. Dodd said. 

“T would never be under the thumb 
of any man,” Abby said. 

“Have you ever seen Christopher in 
one of his spells?’ Myrtle would ask. 

Then Mrs. Cyrus Dodd and Abby would 
look at each other. “It is all your fault, 
mother,” Abby would say. “ You really 
ought not to have allowed your son to 
have his own head so much.” 

“You know perfectly well, Abby, what 
I had to contend against,” replied Mrs. 
Dodd, and Abby became speechless. 
Cyrus Dodd, now deceased some twenty 
years, had never during his whole life 
yielded to anything but birth and death. 
Before those two primary facts even his 
terrible will was powerless. He had come 
into the world without his consent being 
obtained; he had passed in like manner 
from it. But during his life he had 
tuled, a petty monarch, but a most thor- 
ough one. He had spoiled Christopher, 
and his wife, although a woman of high 
spirit, knew of no appealing. 

“T could never go against your father, 
you know that,” said Mrs. Dodd, follow- 
ing up her advantage. 


T= spring was early that year. It 


“Then,” said Abby, “you ought to 
have warned poor Myrtle. It was a‘shame 
to let her marry a man as spoiled as 
Christopher.” 

“T would have married him, anyway,” 
declared Myrtle, with sudden defiance; 
and her mother-in-law regarded her ap- 
provingly. 

“There are worse men than Christo- 
pher, and Myrtle knows it,” said she. 

“Yes, I do, mother,” agreed Myrtle. 
“Christopher hasn’t one bad habit.” 

“T don’t know what you call a bad 
habit,” retorted Abby. “I call having 
your own way in spite of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil rather a bad habit. 
Christopher tramples on everything in his 
path, and he always has. He tramples on 
poor Myrtle.” 

At that Myrtle laughed. “I don’t 
think I look trampled on,” said she; and 
she certainly did not. Pink and white 
and plump was Myrtle, although she had, 
to a discerning eye, an expression which 
denoted extreme nervousness. 

This morning of spring, when her hus- 
band sat doing nothing, she wore this 
nervous expression. Her blue eyes looked 
dark and keen; her forehead was 
wrinkled; her rosy mouth was set. Myr- 
tle and Christopher were not young peo- 
ple; they were a little past middle age, 
still far from old in look or ability. 

Myrtle had kneaded the bread to rise 
for the last time before it was put into 
the oven, and had put on the meat to 
boil for dinner, before she dared address 
that silent figure which had about it 
something tragic. Then she spoke in a 
small voice. “Christopher,” said she. 

Christopher made no reply. 

“Tt is a good morning to plow, ain’t 
it?” said Myrtle. 

Christopher was silent. 

“ Jim Mason got over real early; I sup- 
pose he thought you’d want to get at the 
south field. He’s been sitting there at the 
barn door for most two hours.” 

Then Christopher rose. Myrtle’s anx- 
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ious face lightened. But to her wonder 
her husband went into the front en- 
try and got his best hat. “He ain’t 
going to wear his best hat to plow,” 
thought Myrtle. For an awful moment 
it oceurred to her that something had 
suddenly gone wrong with her husband’s 
mind. Christopher brushed the hat 
carefully, adjusted it at the little looking- 
glass in the kitchen, and went out. 

“Be you going to plow the south 
field?’ Myrtle said, faintly. 

“No, I ain’t.” 

“ Will you be beck to dinner?” 

“T don’t know—you needn’t worry if 
I’m not.” Suddenly Christopher did an 
unusual thing for him. He and Myrtle 
had lived together for years, and outward 
manifestations of affection were rare be- 
tween them. He put his arm around her 
and kissed her. 

After he had gone, Myrtle watched 
him out of sight down the road; then she 
sat down and wept. Jim Mason came 
slouching around from his station at the 
barn door. He surveyed Myrtle uneasily. 

“Mr. Dodd sick?” said he, at length. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Myrtle, in 
a weak quaver. She rose, and, keeping 
her tear-stained face aloof, lifted the lid 
off the kettle on the stove. 

“T’ye know am he going to plow 
to-day ?” 

“Tle said he wasn’t.” 

Jim grunted, shifted his quid, and 
slouched out of the yard. 

Meantime Christopher Dodd went 
straight down the road to the minister’s, 
the Rev. Stephen Wheaton. When he 
came to the south field, which he was 
neglecting, he glanced at it turning 
emerald upon the gentle slopes. He set 
his face harder. Christopher Dodd’s 
face was in any case hard-set. Now it 
was tragic, to be pitied, but warily, lest 
it turn fiercely upon the one who pitied. 
Christopher was a handsome man, and 
his face had an almost classic turn 
of feature. . His forehead was noble; 
his eyes full of keen light. He was only 
a farmer, but in spite of his rude cloth- 
ing he had the face of a man who fel- 
lowed one of the professions. He was in 
sore trouble of spirit, and he was going 
to consult the minister and ask him for 
advice. Christopher had never done this 
before. He had a sort of incredulity now 


that he was about to do it. He had al- 
ways associated that sort of thing with 
womankind, and not with men like him- 
self. And, moreover, Stephen Wheaton 
was a younger man than himself. He 
was unmarried, and had only been set- 
tled in the village for about a year. “ He 
can’t think I’m coming to set my cap at 
him, anyway,” Christopher reflected, with 
a sort of grim humor, as he drew near 
the parsonage. The minister was haunt- 
ed by marriageable ladies of the village. 

“ Guess you are glad to see a man com- 
ing instead of a woman who has doubts 
about some doctrine,” was the first thing 
Christopher said to the minister, when he 
had been admitted to his study. The 
study was a small room, lined with books. 
and only one picture hung over the 
fireplace, the portrait of the minister’s 
mother—Stephen was so like her that a 
question concerning it was futile. 

Stephen colored a little angrily at 
Christopher’s remark—he was a hot-tem- 
pered man, although a clergyman; then 
he asked him to be seated. 

Christopher sat down opposite the min- 
ister. “TI oughtn’t to have spoken so,” he 
apologized, “but what I am doing ain’t 
like me.” 

“That's all right,” said Stephen. He 
was a short, athletic man, with an ex- 
traordinary width of shoulders and a 
strong-featured and ugly face, still indic- 
ative of goodness and a strange power of 
sympathy. Three little mongrel dogs 
were sprawled about the study. One, 
small and alert, came and rested his head 
on Christopher’s knee. Animals all liked 
him. Christopher mechanically patted him. 
Patting an appealing animal was as un- 
conscious with the man as drawing his 
breath. But he did not even look at 
the little dog while he stroked it after the 
fashion which pleased it best. He kept 
his large, keen, melancholy eyes fixed 
upon the minister; at length he spoke. 
He did not speak with as much eagerness 
as he did with force, bringing the whole 
power of his soul into his words, which 
were the words. of a man in rebellion 
against the greatest odds on earth and 
in all creation—the odds of fate itself. 

“T have come to say a good deal, Mr. 
Wheaton,” he began. 

“Then say it, Mr. Dodd,” replied 
Stephen, without a smile. 
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Christopher spoke. I am going back 
to the very beginning of things,” said he, 
“and maybe you will think it blasphemy, 
but 1 don’t mean it for that. I mean it 
for the truth, and the truth which is too 
much for my comprehension.” 

“T have heard men swear when it did 
not seem blasphemy to me,” said Stephen. 

“Thank the Lord, you ain’t so deep in 
your rut you can’t see the stars!” said 
Christopher. “ But I guess you see them 
in a pretty black sky sometimes. In the 
beginning, why did I have to come into 
the world without any choice?” 

“You must not ask a question of me 
which can only be answered by the Lord,” 
said Stephen. 

“Tam asking the Lord,” said Christo- 
pher, with his sad, forceful voice. “TI 
am asking the Lord, and I ask why?” 

“You have no right to expect your 
question to be answered in your time,” 
said Stephen. 

“But here am I,” said Christopher, 
“and I was a question to the Lord from 
the first, and fifty years and more I have 
been on the earth.” 

“Fifty years and more are nothing 
for the answer to such a question,” said 
Stephen. 

Christopher looked at him with mourn- 
ful dissent; there was no anger about 
him. “There was time before time,” 
said he, “ before the fifty years and more 
began. JI don’t mean to blaspheme, Mr. 
Wheaton, but it is the truth. I came into 
the world whether I would or not; I was 
forced, and then I was told I was a free 
agent. I am no free agent. For fifty 
years and more I have thought about it, 
and I have found out that, at least. I 
am a slave—a slave of life.” 

“ For that matter,” said Stephen, look- 
ing curiously at him, “so am I. 
we all.” 

“That makes it worse,” agreed Chris- 
topher — “a whole world of slaves. I 
know I ain’t talking in exactly what you 
might eall an orthodox strain. I have got 
to a point when it seems to me I shall go 
mad if I don’t talk to somebody. I know 
there is that awful why, and you ean’t 
answer it; and no man living can. I’m 
willing to admit that sometime, in an- 
other world, that why will get an answer, 
but meantime it’s an awful thing to live 
in this world without it if a man has had 
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the kind of life I have. My life has been 
harder for me than a harder life might 
be for another man who was different. 
That much I know. There is one thing 
I’ve got to be thankful for. I haven't 
been the means of sending any more 
slaves into this world. I am glad my 
wife and I haven’t any children to ask 
‘why? 

“Now, I’ve begun at the beginning; 
I’m going on. I have never had what 
men call luck. My folks were poor; 
father and mother were good, hard- 
working people, but they had nothing but 
trouble, sickness, and death, and _ losses 
by fire and flood. We lived near the 
river, and one spring our house went, and 
every stick we owned, and much as ever 
we all got out alive. Then lightning 
struck father’s new house, and the insur- 
ance company had failed, and we never 
got a dollar of insurance. Then my old- 
est brother died, just when he was getting 
started in business, and his widow and 
two little children came on father to 
support. Then father got rheumatism, 
and was all twisted, and wasn’t good for 
much afterward; and my sister Sarah, 
who had been expecting to get married, 
had to give it up and take in sewing 
and stay at home and tike care of the 
rest. There was father and George’s 
widow—she was never good for much at 
work—and mother and Abby. She was 
my youngest sister. As for me, I had a 
liking for books and wanted to get an 
education; might just as well have 
wanted to get a seat on a throne. I went 
to work in the grist-mill of the place 
where we used to live when I was only 
a boy. Then, before I was twenty, I saw 
that Sarah wasn’t going to hold out. She 
had grieved a good deal, poor thing, and 
worked too hard, so we sold out and came 
here and bought my farm, with the 
mortgage hitching it, and I went to work 
for dear life. . Then Sarah died, and then 
father. Along about then there was a 
girl I wanted to marry, but, Lord, how 
could I even ask her? My farm started 
in as a failure, and it has kept it up ever 
since. When there wasn’t a drought 
there was so much rain everything mil- 
dewed. There was a hail-storm that cut 
everything to pieces, and there was the 
caterpillar year. I just managed to pay 


the interest on the mortgage; as for pay- 
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ing the principal, I might as well have 
tried to pay the national debt. 

“Well, to go back to that girl. She 
is married and don’t live here, and you 
ain’t like ever to see her, but she was a 
beauty and something more. I don’t sup- 
pose she ever looked twice at me, but 
losing what you’ve never had sometimes 
is worse than losing everything you’ve 
got. When she got married I guess I 
knew a little about what the martyrs 
went through. 

“Just after that George’s widow got 
married again, and went away to live. It 
took a burden off the rest of us, but I 
had got attached to the children. The 
little girl, Ellen, seemed most like my 
own. Then poor Myrtle came here to 
live. She did dressmaking and boarded 
with our folks, and I begun to see that 
she was one of the nervous sort of wom- 
en who are pretty bad off alone in the 
world, and I told her about the other 
girl, and she said she didn’t mind, and 
we got married. By that time mother’s 
brother John—he had never got married 
—died and left her a little money, so she 
and my sister Abby could screw along. 
They bought the little house they live in 
and left the farm, for Abby was always 
hard to get along with, though she is a 
good woman. Mother, though she is a 
smart woman, is one of the sort who don’t 
feel called upon to interfere much with 
men-folks. I guess she didn’t interfere 
any too much for my good, or father’s, 
either. Father was a set man. I guess 
if mother had been a little harsh with 
me I might not have asked that awful 
‘why? I guess I might have taken my 
bitter pills and held my tongue, but I 
won’t blame myself on poor mother. 

“Myrtle and I get on well enough. 
She seems contented—she has never said 
a word to make me think she wasn’t. 
She isn’t one of the kind of women who 
want much besides decent treatment and 
a home. Myrtle is a good woman. I am 
sorry for her that she got married to me, 
for she deserved somebody who could 
make her a better husband. All the 
time, every waking minute, I’ve been 
growing more and more rebellious. 

“You see, Mr. Wheaton, never in this 
world have I had what I wanted, and 
more than wanted—needed, and needed 
far more than happiness. I have never 


been able to think of work as any- 
thing but a way to get money, and it 
wasn’t right, not for a man like me, with 
the feelings I was born with. And every- 
thing has gone wrong even about the 
work for the money. I have been ham- 
pered and hindered, I don’t know whether 
by Providence or the Evil One. I have 
saved just six hundred and forty dollars, 
and I have only paid the interest on the 
mortgage. I knew I ought to have a lit- 
tle ahead in case Myrtle or I got sick, so 
I haven’t tried te pay the mortgage, but 
put a few dollars at a time in the sav- 
ings-bank, which will come in handy 
now.” 

The minister regarded him uneasily. 
“ What,” he asked, “do you mean to do?” 

“T mean,” replied Christopher, “to 
stop trying to do what I am hindered 
in doing, and do just once in my 
life what I want to do. Myrtle asked 
me this morning if I wasn’t going to 
plow the south field. Well, I ain’t 
going to plow the south field. I ain’t 
going to make a garden. I ain’t going 
to try for hay in the ten-acre lot. I 
have stopped. I have worked for noth- 
ing except just enough to keep soul and 
body together. I have had bad luck. 
But that isn’t the real reason why I have 
stopped. Look at here, Mr. Wheaton, 
spring is coming. I have never in my 
life had a chance at the spring nor the 
summer. This year I’m going to have 
the spring and the summer, and the fall, 
too, if I want it. My apples may fall and 
rot if they want to. I am going to get 
as much good of the season as they do.” 

“What are you going to do?’ asked 
Stephen. 

“Well, I will tell you. I ain’t a man 
to make mystery if I am doing right, and 
I think Iam. You know, I’ve got a little 
shack up on Silver Mountain in the little 
sugar orchard I own there; never got 
enough sugar to say so, but I put up the 
shack one year when I was fool enough to 
think I might get something. Well, I’m 
going up there, and I’m going to live 
there awhile, and I’m going to sense the 
things I have had to hustle by for the 
sake of a few dollars and cents.” 

“But what will your wife do?” 

“She can have the money I’ve saved, 
all except enough to buy me a few pro- 
visions. I sha’n’t need much. I want a 
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little corn-meal, and I will have a few 
chickens, and there is a barrel of winter 
apples left over that she can’t use, and a 
few potatoes. There is a spring right 
near the shack, and there are trout-pools, 
and by and by there will be berries, and 
there’s plenty of fire-wood, and there’s an 
old bed and a stove and a few things in 
the shack. Now, I’m going to the store 
and buy what I want, and I’m going to 
fix it so Myrtle can draw the money when 
she wants it, and then I am going to the 
shack, and ”—Christopher’s voice took on 
a solemn tone—*I will tell you in just a 
few words the gist of what I am going 
for. I have never in my life had enough 
of the bread of life to keep my soul 
nourished. I have tried to do my duties, 
but I believe sometimes duties act on the 
soul like weeds on a flower. They crowd 
it out. I am going up on Silver Moun- 
tain to get once, on this earth, my fill of 
the bread of life.” 

Stephen Wheaton gasped. “ But your 
wife, she will be alone, she will worry.” 

‘I want you to go and tell her,” said 
Christopher, “and I’ve got my bank-book 
here; I'm going to write some checks 
that she can get cashed when she needs 
money. I want you to tell her. Myrtle 
won’t make a fuss. She ain’t the kind. 
Maybe she will be a little lonely, but if 
she is, she can go and visit somewhere.” 

Christopher rose. “Can you let me 
have a pen and ink?” said he, “and I 
will write those checks. You can tell 
Myrtle how to use them. She won’t know 
how.” 

Stephen Wheaton, an hour later, sat in 
his study, the checks in his hand, striv- 
ing to rally his courage. Christopher had 
gone; he had seen him from his window, 
laden with parcels, starting upon the as- 
cent of Silver Mountain. Christopher 
had made out many checks for small 
amounts, and Stephen held the sheaf in 
his hand, and gradually his courage to 
arise and go and tell Christopher’s wife 
gained strength. At last he went. 

Myrtle was looking out of the window, 
and she came quickly to the door. She 
looked at him, her round, pretty face 
gone pale, her plump hands twitching at 
her apron. 

“What is it?’ said she. 

“ Nothing to be alarmed about,” replied 
Stephen. 
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Then the two entered the house. 
Stephen found his task unexpectedly 
easy. Myrtle Dodd was an unusual wom- 
an in a usual place. 

“Tt is all right for my husband to do 
as he pleases,” she said, with an odd dig- 
nity, as if she were defending him. 

“Mr. Dodd is a strange man. He 
ought to have been educated and led a 
different life,’ Stephen said, lamely, for 
he reflected that the words might be hard 
for the woman to hear, sinee she seemed 
obviously quite fitted to her life, and her 
life to her. 

But Myrtle did not take it hardly, 
seemingly rather with pride. “ Yes,” said 
she, “ Christopher ought to have gone to 
eollege. He had the head for it. Instead 
of that he has just stayed round here 
and dogged round the farm, and every- 
thing has gone wrong lately. He hasn’t 
had any luck even with that.” Then poor 
Myrtle Dodd said an unexpectedly wise 
thing. “ But maybe,” said Myrtle, “his 
bad luck may turn out the best thing 
for him in the end.” 

Stephen was silent. Then he began 
explaining about the checks. 

“T sha’n’t use any more of his savings 
than I ean help,” said Myrtle, and for the 
first time her voice quavered. “ He must 
have some clothes up there,” said she. 
“There ain’t bed-coverings, and it is 
cold nights, late as it is in the spring. 
I wonder how I ean get the bed-clothes 
and other things to him. I can’t drive, 
myself, and I don’t like to hire anybody; 
aside from its being an expense, it would 
make talk. Mother Dodd and Abby won’t 
make talk outside the family, but I sup- 
pose it will have to be known.” 

“Mr. Dodd didn’t want any mystery 
made over it,” Stephen Wheaton said 

“There ain’t going to be any mystery. 
Christopher has got a right to live awhile 
on Silver Mountain if he wants to,” re- 
turned Myrtle, with her odd defiant air. 

Sut I will take the things up there 
to him, if you will let me have a horse 
and wagon,” said Stephen. 

“T will, and be glad. When will you 
got” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“T’ll have them ready,” said Myrtle. 

After the minister had gone she went 
into her own bedroom and cried a little 
and made the moan of a loving woman 
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sadly bewildered by the ways of man, but 
loyal as a soldier. Then she dried her 
tears and began to pack a load for the 
wagon. 

The next morning early, before the dew 
was off the young grass, Stephen Whea- 
ton started with the wagon-load, driving 
the great gray farm-horse up the side of 
Silver Mountain. The road was fairly good, 
making many winds in order to avoid 
steep ascents, and Stephen drove slowly. 
The gray farm-horse was sagacious. He 
knew that an unaccustomed hand held 
the lines; he knew that of a right he 
should be treading the plowshares in- 
stead of climbing a mountain on a beau- 
tiful spring morning. 

But as for the man driving, his face 
was radiant, his eyes of young manhood 
lit with the light of the morning. If he 
had owned it, he himself had sometimes 
chafed under the dull necessity of his life, 
but here was excitement, here was exhil- 
aration. He drew the sweet air into his 
lungs, and the deeper meaning of the 
spring morning into his soul. Christo- 
pher Dodd interested him to the point of 
enthusiasm. Not even the uneasy consid- 
eration of the lonely, mystified woman in 
Dodd’s deserted home could deprive him 
of admiration for the man’s flight into 
the spiritual open. . He felt that these 
rights of the man were of the highest, 
and that other rights, even human and 
pitiful ones, should give them the right 
of way. 

It was not a long drive. When _ he 
reached the shack—merely a one-roomed 
hut, with a stove-pipe chimney, two 
windows, and a door—Christopher stood 
at the entrance and seemed to illuminate 
it. Stephen for a minute doubted his 
identity. Christopher had lost middle 
age in a day’s time. He had the look 
of a triumphant youth. Blue smoke was 
curling from the chimney. Stephen 
smelled bacon frying, and coffee. 

Christopher greeted him with the joy- 
ousness of a child. “ Lord,” said he, “ did 
Myrtle send you up with all those things? 
Well, she is a good woman. Guess I 
would have been cold last night if I 
hadn’t been so happy. How is Myrtle?’ 

“She seemed to take it very sensibly 
when I told her.” 

Christopher nodded happily and lov- 
ingly. “She would. She can under- 


stand not understanding, and that is 
more than most women can. It was 
mighty good of you to bring the things. 
You are in time for breakfast. Lord, 
Mr. Wheaton, smell the trees, and there 
are blooms hidden somewhere that smell 
sweet. Think of having the common 
food of man sweetened this way! First 
time I fully sensed I was something 
more than just a man. Lord, I am 
paid already. It won’t be so very long 
before I get my fill at this rate, and 
then I can go back. To think I needn’t 
plow to-day! To think all I have to 
do is to have the spring! See the light 
under those trees!” 

Christopher spoke like a man in 
ecstasy. He tied the gray horse to a tree 
and brought a pail of water for him from 
the spring near by. 

Then he said to Stephen: “ Come right 
in. The bacon’s done, and the coffee and 
the corn-cake and the eggs won’t take a 
minute.” 

The two men entered the shack. There 
was nothing there except the little cook- 
ing-stove, a few kitchen utensils hung on 
pegs on the walls, an old table with a 
few dishes, two chairs, and a lounge over 
which was spread an ancient buffalo-skin. 

Stephen sat down, and Christopher 
fried the eggs. Then he bade the minis- 
ter draw up, and the two men breakfasted. 

“Ain’t it great, Mr. Wheaton?” said 
Christopher. 

“You are a famous cook, Mr. Dodd,” 
laughed Stephen. He was thoroughly 
enjoying himself, and the breakfast was 
excellent. 

“Tt ain’t that,” declared Christopher, 
in his exalted voice. “It ain’t that, 
young man. It’s because the food is 
blessed.” 

Stephen stayed all day on Silver Moun- 
tain. He and Christopher went fishing, 
and had fried trout for dinner. He took 
some of the trout home to Myrtle. 

Myrtle received them with a sort of 
state which defied the imputation of sad- 
ness. “Did he seem to be comfortable?” 
she asked. 

“Comfortable, Mrs. Dodd? I believe it 
will mean a new lease of life to your hus- 
band. He is an uncommon man.” 

“Yes, Christopher is uncommon; he 
always was,” assented Myrtle. 

“You have everything you want? You 
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were not timid last night alone?” asked 
the minister. 

“Yes, I was timid. I heard queer 
noises,” said Myrtle, “but I sha’n’t be 
alone any more. Christopher’s niece 
wrote me she was coming to make a 
visit. She has been teaching school, and 
she lost her school. I rather guess Ellen 
is as uncommon for a girl as Christopher 
is for a man. Anyway, she’s lost her 
school, and her brother’s married, and 
she don’t want to go there. Besides, they 
live in Boston, and Ellen, she says she 
ean’t bear the city in spring and summer. 
She wrote she’d saved a little, and she’d 
pay her board, but I sha’n’t touch a dollar 
of her little savings, and neither would 
Christopher want me to. He’s always 
thought a sight of Ellen, though he’s 
never seen much of her. As for me, 
I was so glad when her letter came I 
didn’t know what to do. Christopher 
will be glad. I suppose you'll be going 
up there to see him off and on.” Myrtle 
spoke a bit wistfully, and Stephen did not 
tell her he had been urged to come often. 

“Yes, off and on,” he replied. 

“Tf you will just let me know when 
you are going, I will see that you have 


something to take to him—some bread 


and pies.” 

“He has some chickens there,” sai:| 
Stephen. 

“Has he got a coop for them?” 

“Yes, he had one rigged up. He will 
have plenty of eggs, and he carried up 
bacon and corn-meal and tea and coffee.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Myrtle. She 
spoke with a quiet dignity, but her face 
never lost its expression of bewilderment 
and resignation. 

The next week Stephen Wheaton car- 
ried Myrtle’s bread and pies to Christo- 
pher on his mountain-side. He drove 
Christopher’s gray horse harnessed in his 
old buggy, and realized that he himself 
was getting much pleasure out of the 
other man’s idiosynerasy. The morning 
was beautiful, and Stephen carried in his 
mind a peculiar new beauty besides. E]- 
len, Christopher’s niece, had arrived the 
night before, and, early as it was, she had 
been astir when he reached the Dodd 
house. She had opened the door for him, 
and she was a goodly sight: a tall girl, 
shaped like a boy, with a fearless face 
of great beauty, crowned with compact 
VoL. CXXV.—No. 748.—63 
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gold braids and lit by unswerving blue 
eyes. Ellen had a square, determined 
chin and a brow of high resolve. 

“Good morning,” said she, and as she 
spoke she evidently rated Stephen and 
approved, for she smiled genially. “I am 
Mr. Dodd’s niece,” said she. “You are 
the minister?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have come for the things 
aunt is to send him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aunt said you were to drive uncle’s 
horse and take the buggy,” said Ellen. 
“Tt is very kind of you. While you are 
harnessing, aunt and I will pack the 
basket.” 

Stephen, harnessing the gray horse, had 
a sense of shock; whether pleasant or 
otherwise, he could not determine. He 
had never seen a girl in the least like 
Ellen. Girls had never impressed him. 
She did. 

When he drove around to the kitchen 
door, she and Myrtle were both there, and 
he drank a eup of coffee before starting, 
and Myrtle introduced him. “ Only 
think, Mr. Wheaton,” said she, “ Ellen 
says she knows a great deal about farm- 
ing, and we are going to hire Jim Mason 
and go right ahead.” Myrtle looked 
adoringly at Ellen. 

Stephen spoke eagerly. “Don’t hire 
anybody,” he said. “T used to work on a 
farm to pay my way through college. I 
need the exercise. Let me help.” 

“You may do that,” said Ellen, “on 
shares. Neither aunt nor I ean think 
of letting you work without any recom- 
pense.” 

“Well, we will settle that,” Stephen re- 
plied. When he drove away, his usually 
calm mind was in a tumult. 

“Your niece has come,” he told Chris- 
topher, when the two men were breakfast- 
ing together on Silver Mountain. 

“T am glad of that,” said Christopher. 
“ All that troubled me about being here 
was that Myrtle might wake up in the 
night and hear noises.” 

Christopher had grown even more ra 
diant. He was effulgent with pure hap- 
piness. 

“You aren’t going to tap your sugar- 
maples?” said Stephen, looking up at the 
great symmetrical efflorescence of rose 
and green which towered about them. 
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Christopher laughed. “ No, bless ’em,” 
said he, “ the trees shall keep their sugar 
this season. This week is the first time 
I’ve had a chance to get acquainted with 
them and sort of enter into their feel- 
ings. Good Lord! I’ve seen how I can 
love those trees, Mr. Wheaton! See the 
pink on their young leaves! They know 
more than you and I. They know how 
to grow young every spring.” 

Stephen did not tell Christopher how 
Ellen and Myrtle were to work the farm 
with his aid. The two women had bade 
him not. Christopher seemed to have no 
care whatever about it. He was simply 
happy. When Stephen left, he looked 
at him and said, with the smile of a 
child: “ Do you think I am crazy ?” 

“Crazy, no,” replied Stephen. 

“Well, I ain’t. I’m just getting fed. 
I was starving to death. Glad you don’t 
think I’m erazy, because I couldn’t help 
matters by saying I wasn’t. Myrtle don’t 
think I am, I know. As for Ellen, I 
haven’t seen her since she was a little 
girl. I don’t believe she can be much 
like Myrtle; but I guess if she is what 
she promised to turn out she wouldn't 
think anybody ought to go just her way 
to have it the right way.” 

“T rather think she is like that, al- 
though I saw her for the first time this 
morning,” said Stephen. 

“T begin to feel that I may not need 
to stay here much longer,” Christopher 
called after him. “I begin to feel that I 
am getting what I came for so fast that 
I can go back pretty soon.” 

But it was the last of July before he 
came. He chose the cool of the evening 
after a burning day, and descended the 
mountain in the full light of the moon. 
He had gone up the mountain like an 
old man; he came down like a young one. 

When he came at last in sight of his 
own home, he paused and stared. Across 
the grass-land a heavily laden wagon was 
moving toward his barn. Upon this 
wagon heaped with hay, full of silver 
lights from the moon, sat a tall figure 
all in white, which seemed to shine above 
all things. Christopher did not see the 
man on the other side of the wagon lead- 
ing the horses; he saw only this wonder- 


ful white figure. He hurried forward, 
and Myrtle came down the road to meet 
him. She had been watching for him, 
as she had watched every night. 

“Who is it on the load of hay?” asked 
Christopher. 

“Ellen,” replied Myrtle. 

“Qh,” said Christopher. “ She looked 
like an angel of the Lord, come to take 
up the burden I had dropped while I 
went to learn of Him.” 

“Be you feeling pretty well, Christo- 
pher?” asked Myrtle. She thought that 
what her husband had said was odd, but 
he looked well, and he might have said 
it simply because he was a man. 

Christopher put his arm around Myr- 
ile. “Iam better than I ever was in my 
whole life, Myrile, and I’ve got more 
courage to work now than I had when 
I was young. I had to go away and get 
rested, but I’ve got rested for all my 
life. We shall get along all right as long 
as we live.” 

“Ellen and the minister are going 
to get married, come Christmas,” said 
Myrtle. 

“She is lucky. He is a man that can 
see with the eyes of other people,” said 
Christopher. 

It was after the hay had been unloaded 
and Christopher had been shown the 
garden full of lusty vegetables, and told 
of the great crop with no drawback, that 
he and the minister had a few minutes 
alone together at the gate. 

“T want to tell you, Mr. Wheaton, 
that I am settled in my mind now. I 
shall never complain again, no matter 
what happens. I have found that all the 
good things and all the bad things that 
come to a man who tries to do right are 
just to prove to him that he is on the 
right path. They are just the flowers 


and sunbeams, and the rocks and snakes, 


too, that mark the way. And—I have 
found out more than that. I have found 
out the answer to my ‘ why?’ ” 

“What is it?” asked Stephen, gazing 
at him curiously from the wonder-height 
of his own special happiness. 

“T have found out that the only way 
to heaven for the children of men is 
through the earth,” said Christopher. 
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Your United States 


ARNOLD 


SIXTH 


REMEMBER thinking, long before I 
came to the United States, at the time 
the anti-gambling bill was a 
leading topic of American correspondence 
European that a State 
whose publie opinion would allow even 


when 


in newspapers, 
the discussion of a regulation so drastic 
not sport” as 
sport is regarded in Europe. It might be 
very fond of gambling, but it could not 
he afflicted the particular mania 
which, in Europe, amounts to a passion, 
And when the proj- 
and 
most beneficially and admirably abolished 


“ 


could possibly regard 


with 


if not to a religion. 
ect became law, horse-racing was 
in the northeastern portion of the Repub- 
lic, I was astonished. No such law could 
be passed in any European country that I 
knew. The populace would not suffer it, 
the small intelligent minority wéuld not 
care enough to support it, and the wealthy 
oligarchical priest-patrons of sport would 
be seriously convinced that it involved the 
ruin of true progress and the end of all 
things. Such is the sacredness of sport 
in Europe, where governments audacious 
enough to attack and overthrow the state- 
charch have never dared to suggest the 
the which alone 
the main form of sport lives... . 

So that I did not expect to find the 
United States a very “sporting ” country. 
And I did not so find it. I do not wish to 
suggest that, in my opinion, there is no 
in the United States, but only 
that there is somewhat less than in West- 
ern Europe; as I have already indicated, 
the differences between civilization 
and another are always slight, though 
they are invariably exaggerated by rumor. 

I know that the “ sporting instinct ”—a 
curious of the various in- 
stinets for fresh air, destruction, physical 
prowess, emulation, devotion, and betting 

is tolerably strong in America. I could 
name a list of American sports as long as 
the list of dutiable articles in the customs 
tariff. TI am aware that over a million 
golf balls are bought (and chiefly lost) in 


suppression of vice by 


“ sp rt ”? 


one 


combination 


BENNETT 
PAPER 


the United States every year. I know 
that no residence there is complete with- 
out I accept the 
statement that its hunting is unequaled. 
I have admired the luxury and complete- 
ness of its country clubs. 
renowned. 


its lawn-tennis court. 


Its yachting is 
Its horse-shows, to which en- 
thusiasts repair in automobiles, are won- 
drous displays of fashion. But none of 
these things is democratic; none enters 
into the life of the mass of the people. 
Nor ean that fierce sport be called quite 
democratic which depends exclusively 
upon, and is limited to, the universities. 
A six-day cycling contest and a Presiden- 
tial election are, of course, among the 
very greatest sporting events in the world, 
but they do not occur often enough to 
merit consideration as constant factors of 
national existence. 

Baseball remains a formidable item, yet 
searcely capable of balancing the scale 
against the sports—football, cricket, rac- 
ing, pelota, bull-fighting — which, in 
Europe, impassion the common people, 
and draw most of their champions from 
In Europe the ad- 
vertisement hoardings—especially in the 
provinees— proclaim sport throughout 
month of the year; not in 
America. In Europe the most important 
daily news is still the sporting news, as 
any editor will tell you; not so in Amer- 
ica, despite the gigantic headings of the 
evening papers at certain seasons. 


the common people. 


every so 


But how mighty, nevertheless, is base- 
ball! Its fame floats through Europe as 
something prodigious, incomprehensible, 
romantic, and terrible. After being en- 
tertained at early lunch in the correct 
hotel for this kind of thing, I was taken, 


in a state of great excitement, by a group 


of excited business men, and flashed 
through Central Park in an express auto- 
mobile to one of the great championship 
games. I noted the excellent arrange- 
for dealing with feverish multi- 
I noted the splendid and ornate 
spaciousness of the grand-stand crowned 
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tudes. 
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with innumerable eagles, and the calm, 
matter-of-fact tone in which a friend in- 
formed me that the grand-stand had been 
burned down six months ago. I noted 
the dreadful prominence of advertise- 
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ments, and particularly of that one 
which announced “the 3-dollar hat with 
the 5-dollar look,” all very European! 
It was pleasant to be convinced in such 
large letters that even shrewd America 
is not exempt from that universal human 
naiveté which is ready to believe that in 
some magic emporium a philanthropist is 
always waiting to give five dollars’ worth 
of goods in exchange for three dollars of 
money. 

Then I braced my intelligence to an 
understanding of the game, which, thanks 
to its classical simplicity, and to some 
training in the finesse of cricket and foot- 
ball, I did soon grasp in its main outlines. 
A beautiful game, superbly played. We 





reckon to know something of ball games 
in Europe; we reckon to be connoisseurs; 
and the old footballer and cricketer in me 
came away from that immense inclosure 
convinced that baseball was a game of the 
very first class, and that 
those players were the most 
finished exponents of it. 
I was informed that dur- 
ing the winter the players 
condescended to follow the 
law and other liberal pro- 
fessions. But, judging from 
their apparent importance 
in the publie eye, I should 
not have been surprised to 
learn that during the win- 
ter they condescended to 
be Speakers of the House 
of Representatives or Gov- 
ernors of States. It was a 
relief to know that in the 
matter of expenses they 
were treated more liberally 
than the Ambassadors of 
the Republic. 

They seemed to have ear- 
ried the art of pitching a 
ball to a more wendrous 
degree of perfection than 
it has ever been carried in 
cricket. The absolute cer- 
titude of the fielding and 
accuracy of the throwing 
was profoundly impressive 
to a connoisseur. Only in 
a certain lack of elegance 
in gesture, and in the un- 
shaven dowdiness of the 
ground on which it was 
played, could this game be said to be 
inferior to the noble spectacle of cricket. 
In broad dramatie quality I should place 
it above cricket, and on a level with 
Association football. .. . 

In short, I at once became an en- 
thusiast for baseball. For nine innings I 
watched it with interest unabated, until 
a vast purple shadow, creeping gradually 
eastwards, had obscurely veiled the sub- 
lime legend of the 3-dollar hat with the 
5-dollar look. I began to acquire the 
proper cries and shouts and menaces, and 
to pass comments on the play which I 
was assured were not utterly foolish. In 
my honest yearning to feel myself a habi- 
tué, I did what everybody else did and 
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even attacked a morsel of chewing-gum; 
but all that a European can say of this 
singular substance is that it is, finally, 
eternal and unconquerable. One slip I 
did quite innocently make. I rose to 
stretch myself after the sixth inning in- 
stead of half-way through the seventh. 
Happily a friend with marked presence 
of mind pulled me down to my seat 
again, before I had had time fully to com- 
mit this horrible sacrilege. When the 
game was finished I surged on to the 
enormous ground, and was informed by 
inner-ring experts of a few of the thou- 
sand subtle tactical points which I had 
missed. And lastly, I was flung up on to 
the Elevated platform, littered with piece s 
if newspaper, and through a landscape 
of slovenly apartment-houses, punctuated 
by glimpses of tremendous quantities of 
drying linen, I was shot out of New 
York toward a calm week-end. 

Yes, a grand game, a game entirely 
worthy of its reputation! If the profes- 
sional matador and gladiator business is 
to be carried on at all, a better exemplifi- 
cation of it than baseball offers could 
hardly be found or invented. But the 
beholding crowd, and the behavior of the 
crowd, somewhat disappointed me. My 
friends said with intense pride that forty 
thousand persons were present. The esti- 
mate proved to be an exaggeration, but 
even had it not been, what is forty thou- 
sand to the similar crowds in Europe? In 
Europe forty thousand people will often 
assemble to watch an ordinary football 
mateh. And for a “ Final,” the record 
stands at something over a hundred 
thousand. It should be remembered, too, 
in forming the comparison, that many 
people in the Eastern States frequent the 
baseball grounds simply because they 
have been deprived of their horse-racing. 
Further, the New York crowd, though 
fairly excited, was not excited as sport- 
ing excitement is understood in, for in- 
stance, the Five Towns. The cheering 
was good, but it was not the cheering 
of frenzied passion. The anathemas, 
though hearty, lacked that religious sin- 
cerity which a truly sport-loving populace 
will always put into them. The prejudice 
in favor of the home team, the cruel 
frank unfairness toward the visiting 
team, were both insufficiently accentuated. 
The menaces were merely infantile. I 
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inquired whether the referee or umpire, 
or whatever the arbiter is called in Amer- 
ica, ever went in danger of life or limb, 
or had to be protected from a homicidal 
public by the law in uniform. And I was 
shocked by a negative answer. Referees 
in Europe have been smuggled off the 
ground in the center of a cocoon of police- 
men, have even been known to spend a 
fortnight in bed, after giving a decision 
adverse to the home team! More evi- 
dence that the United States is not in the 
full sense a sporting country! 


Of the psychology of the great common 
multitude of baseball “bleachers,” I 
learned almost nothing. But as regards 
the world of suecess and luxury (which, 
of course, held me a willing captive 
firmly in its soft and powerful influence 
throughout my stay), I should say that 
there was an appreciable amount of self- 
hypnotism in its attitude toward base- 
ball. As if the thriving and preoccupied 
business man murmured to his soul, when 
the proper time came: “By the way, 
these baseball championships are ap- 
proaching. It is right and good for me 
that I should be boyishly excited, and I 
wil! be excited. I must not let my inter- 
est in baseball die. Let’s look at the 
sporting-page and see how things stand. 
And Ill have to get tickets, too!” Hence 
possibly what seemed to me a certain 
superficiality and factitiousness in the 
excitement of the more expensive seats, 
and a too-rapid effervescence and finish 
of the excitement when the game was 
over. 

The high fever of inter-university 
football struck me as a more authentic 
phenomenon. Indeed, a university town 
in the throes of an important match 
offers a psychological panorama whose 
genuineness can scarcely be doubted. 
Here the young men communicate the 
sacred contagion to their elders, and 
they also communicate it to the young 
women, who, in turn, communicate it to 
the said elders,—and possibly the indirect 
method is the surer! I visited a uni- 
versity town in order to witness a match 
of the highest importance. Unfortunate- 
ly, and yet perhaps ‘fortunately, my 
whole view of it was affected by a mere 
nothing—a trifle which the newspapers 
dealt with in two lines. 
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When I reached the gates of the arena 
in the morning, to get a glimpse of a 
freshmen’s match, an automobile was 
standing thereat. In the automobile was 
a pile of rugs, and sticking out of the 
pile of rugs in an odd, unnatural, horizon- 
tal way, was a pair of muddy football 
boots. These 
boots were . still 
on the feet of a 
boy, but all the 
rest of his un- 
conscious and 
smashed body was 
hidden beneath 
the rugs. The 
automobile  van- 
ished, and so did 
my peace of mind. 
It seemed to me 
tragic that that 
burly infant un- 
der the rugs 
should have been 
martyrized at a 
poor little morn- 
ing mateh in 
front of a few 
sparse hundreds 
of spectators and 
tens of thousands 
of unresponsive 
empty benches. 
He had not had 
even the glory 
and meed of a 
great multitude’s iv 
applause. When 
I last inquired 
about him, at the 
end of the day, 
he was still un- 
conscious, and that was all that could 
be definitely said of him; one heard 
that it was his features that had chief- 
ly suffered in the havoc, that he had 
been defaced. If I had not happened to 
see those muddy football boots sticking 
out, I should have heard vaguely of the 
accident, and remarked philosophically 
that it was a pity, but that accidents 
would occur, and there would have been 
the end of my impression. Only I just 
did happen to see those muddy boots 
sticking out. 

When we came away from the fresh- 
men’s match, the charming roads of the 





THE CHEER-LEADERS 


town, bordered by trees and by the agree- 
able architecture of mysterious clubs, 
were beginning to be alive and dangerous 
with automobiles and carriages, and 
pretty girls and proud men, and flags 
and flowers, and colored favors and shout- 
ings. Salutes were being exchanged at 
every yard. The 
sense of a mighty 

and culminating 
event sharpened 

the air. The 

great inn was full 

J of jollity and ex- 
citement, and the 
reception - clerks 
thereof had the 
negligent mien of 
those who know 
that every bed- 
room is taken and 
every table booked. 

The club (not one 

of the mysterious 
ones, but an in- 
genuous plain club 

of patriarchs who 

had once been 
young in the uni- 
versity and were 
now defying time) 

was crammed with 
amiable confusion, 

and its rich car- 

pets protected for 

the day against 

the feet of bald 
lads, who kept 
aimlessly walking 
up-stairs and 
down - stairs and 
from room to 
room, out of mere friendly exuberance. 
And after the inn and the club I was 
conducted into a true American home, 
where the largest and most free hospi- 
tality was being practised upon a foot- 
ing of universal intimacy. You ate 
standing; you ate sitting; you ate walking 
the length of the long table; you ate at 
one small table, and then you ate at 
another. You talked at random to 
strangers behind and strangers before. 
And when you couldn’t think of anything 
to say, you just smiled inclusively. You 
knew scarcely anybody’s name, but the 
heart of everybody. Impossible to be 
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ceremonious! When a young woman 
bluntly inquired the significance of that 
far-away look in your eye, impossible not 
to reply frankly that you were dreaming 
of a second helping of a marvelous pie 
up there at the end of the long table; 
and impossible not to eat all the three 
separate second helpings that were in- 
stantly thrust upon you! The chatter 
and the good-nature were enormous. 
This home was an expression of the de- 
mocracy of the university at its best. 
Fraternity was abroad; kindliness was 
abroad; and therefore joy. Whatever 
else was taught at the university, these 
were taught, and they were learnt. If a 
publicist asked me what American civili- 
zation had achieved, I would answer that 
among other things it had achieved this 
hour in this modest home. 

Oceasionally a face would darken and 
a voice grow serious, exposing the terri- 
ble secret apprehension, based on expert 
opinion, that the home side could not 
win. But the cloud would pass. And 
occasionally there would be a reference 
to the victim whose muddy boots I had 
seen. “ Dreadful, isn’t it?” and a twinge 
of compassion for the victim or for his 
mother! But the cloud would immedi- 
ately pass. 

And then we all had to leave, for none 
must be late on this solemn and gay oc- 
casion.. And now the roads were so many 
converging torrents of automobiles and 
carriages, and excitement had developed 
into fever. Life was at its highest, and 
the world held but one problem... . 
Sign that reaction was approaching! 

A proud spectacle for the agitated 
vision, when the vast business of filling 
the stands had been accomplished, and 
the eye ranged over acres of black hats 
and variegated hats, hats flowered and 
feathered and plain male caps—a carpet 
intricately patterned with the rival col- 
ors! At a signal the mimic battle began. 
And in a moment occurred the first cas- 
ualty—most grave of a series of casual- 
ties. A pale hero, with a useless limb, 
was led off the field amid loud cheers. 
Then it was that I became aware of some 
dozens of supplementary heroes shivering 
beneath brilliant blankets under the lee 
of the stands. In this species of football 
every casualty was foreseen, and the rules 
allowed it to be repaired. Not two teams, 


but two regiments, were, in fact, fighting. 
And my European ideal of sport was 
offended. 

Was it possible that a team could be 
permitted to replace a wounded man by 
another, and so on ad infinitum? Was 
it possible that a team need not abide by 
its misfortunes? Well, it was! I did 
not like this. It seemed to me that the 
organizers, forgetting that this was a 
mimic battle, had made it into a real bat- 
tle; and that here was an imperfect ap- 
preciation of what strictly amateur sport 
is. The desire to win, laudable and essen- 
tial in itself, may by excessive indulgence 
become a morbid obsession. Surely, I 
thought, and still think, the means ought 
to suit the end! An enthusiast for 
American organization, I was nevertheless 
forced to conclude that here organiza- 
tion is being carried too far, outrag- 
ing the sense of proportion and of gen- 
eral fitness. For me, such organization 
disclosed even a misapprehension as to 
the principal aim and purpose of a uni- 
versity. If ever the fate of the Republic 
should depend on the result of football 
matches, then such organization would be 
justifiable, and courses of intellectual 
study might properly be suppressed. 
Until that dread hour, I would be in- 
clined to dwell heavily on the admitted 
fact that a football match is not Water- 
loo, but simply a transient game in 
which two sets of youngsters bump up 
against one another in opposing endeav- 
ors to put a bouncing toy on two differ- 
ent spots of the earth’s surface. The 
ultimate location of the inflated bauble 
will not affect the national destiny, and 
such moral value as the game has will 
not be increased but diminished by any 
enlargement of organization. After all, 
if the brains of the world gave them- 
selves exclusively to football matches, the 
efficiency of football matches would be 
immensely improved,—but what then? 
. . . I seemed to behold on this field the 
American passion for “getting results,” 
—which I admire very much; but it oc- 
curred to me that that passion, with its 
eyes fixed hungrily on the result it 
wants, may sometimes fail to see that it 
is getting a number of other results 
which it emphatically doesn’t want. 

Another example of excessive organiza- 
tion presented itself to me in the almost 
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military arrangements for shrieking the 
official yells. I felt sorry for the young 
men whose duty it was, by the aid of 
megaphones and of grotesque and undig- 
nified contortions, to encourage and even 
force the spectators to emit in unison the 
complex noises which constitute the yell. 
[ have no doubt that my pity was misdi- 
rected, for these young men were obvi- 
ously content with themselves; still, I 
felt sorry for them. Assuming for an in- 
stant that the official yell is not mon- 
strously absurd and surpassingly ugly, 
admitting that it is a beautiful series of 
sounds, enheartening, noble, an utter- 
ance worthy of a great and ancient uni- 
versity at a crisis, even then one is 
bound to remember that its essential 
quality should be its spontaneity. En- 
thusiasm cannot be created at the word of 
command, nor can heroes be inspired by 
cheers artificially produeed under mega 
phonie intimidation. Indeed, no moral 
phenomenon could be less helpful to 
heroes than a perfunctory response to a 
military order for enthusiasm. Per- 
functory responses were frequent. Part- 
ly, no doubt, beeause the imperious young 
men with megaphones would not leave 
us alone. Just when we were nicely ab- 
sorbed in the caprices of the ball, they 
would call us off and compel us to exe- 
cute their preposterous chorus; and we 

the spectators—did not always like it. 

And the difficulty of following the 
game was already acute enough! When 
ever the play quickened in interest we 
stood up. In fact, we were standing up 
and sitting down throughout the after- 
noon. And as we all stood up and we all 
sat down together, nobody gained any ad- 
vantage from these muscular exercises. 
We saw no better and we saw no worse. 
Toward the end we stood on the seats, 
with the same result. We behaved in 
exactly the childlike manner of an Ital- 
ian audience at a fashionable concert. 
And to crown all, an aviator had the in- 
effably bad taste and the culpable fool- 
hardiness to circle round and round with- 
in a few dozen yards of our heads. 

In spite of all this, the sum of one’s 
sensations amounted to lively pleasure. 
The pleasure would have been livelier if 
university football were a better game 
than in candid truth it is. At this june- 
ture I seem to hear a million voices of 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 748.—64 
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students and ex-students roaring out at 
me with menaces that the game is per- 
fect and the greatest of all games. A 
national game always was and is perfect. 
This particular game was perfect years 
ago. Nevertheless, [ learned that it had 
recently been improved, in deference to 
criticisms. Therefore, it is now plu- 
perfect. I was told on the field—and 
sharply—that experience of it was needed 
for the proper appreciation of its finesse. 
Admitted! But just as devotees of a fa- 
vorite author will put sublime signifi- 
eances into his least phrase, so will dev- 
otees of a game put marvels of finesse 
into its clumsiest features. The process 
is psychological. I was new to this par- 
ticular game, but I had been following 
various footballs with my feet or with my 
eyes for some thirty years, and I was not 
to be bullied out of my opinion that the 
American university game, though good- 
ish, lacked certain virtues. Its charac- 
teristics tend ever to a too close forma- 
tion, and inevitably favor tedium and 
monotony. In some aspects an unemo- 
tional eritie might oceasionally be tempt- 
ed to call it naive and barbaric. But I 
was not unemotional. I recognize, and 
in my own person I proved, that as a 
vehicle for emotion the American uni- 
versity game will serve. What else is 
such a game for? In the match I wit- 
nessed there were some really great mo- 
ments, and one or two masterly exhibi- 
tions of skill and foree. And as “my” 
side won, against all odds, I departed in 
a state of felicity. 


If the great cities of the East and 
Middle West are not strikingly sportive, 
perhaps the reason is that they are im- 
passioned theater-goers; they could not 
well be both, at any rate without neglect- 
ing the financial pursuits which are their 
chief real amusement and hobby. I men- 
tion the theaters in connection with 
sports, rather than in connection with 
the arts, because the American drama is 
more closely related to sporting diversions 
than to dramatic art. If this seems a 
hard saying, I will add that I am ready 
to apply it with similar force to the 
English and French drama, and, indeed, 
to almost all modern drama outside Ger- 
many. It was astonishing to me that 
America, unhampered by English tradi- 
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tions, should take seriously, for instance, 
the fashionable and utterly meretricious 
French dramatists, who receive nothing 
but a chilly ridicule from people of genu- 
Paris. Whatever 
American dramatists have to learn, they 
will not learn it in Paris; and I was 
hear a popular New 
York playwright, one who sincerely and 


ine discrimination in 


charmed once to 


frankly wrote for money alone, assert 
boldly that the notoriously successful 
French plays were bad, and clumsily 
bad. It was a proof of taste. As a rule, 


one finds the popular playwright taking 
off his hat to contemporaries who at best 
are no better than his equals. 

A few apart, the drama 
is artistically negligible throughout the 
world; but if there is a large hope for 
it in 


minor 


cases 


any special country, that coun- 
try is the United States. The extraor- 
dinary prevalence of big theaters, the 


quickly inereasing number of native 


dramatists, the enormous profits of the 
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a great discovery: namely, that every mem- 
ber of the audience goes to the play with 
a desire to be able to see and hear what 
passes on the stage. This happy Ameri- 
can has not yet announced 
itself in Europe, where in almost every 
theater seats are impudently sold, and 
idiotically bought, from which it is im- 
possible to see and hear what passes on 
the stage. (A remarkable continent, Eu- 
rope!) Apart from this most important 
point, American theaters are not, either 
without or within, very attractive. The 
auditoriums, to a European, have a some- 
what dingy air. 


discovery 


Which air is no doubt 
partly due to the non-existence of a rule 
in favor of evening dress (never again 
shall I gird against the rule in Europe!), 
but it is due also to the oddly inefficient 
illumination during the entr’actes, and to 
the unsatisfactory schemes of decoration. 

The interior of a theater ought to be 
magnificent, suggesting pleasure, luxury, 
and richness; it ought to create an illu- 
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suecessful ones—it is simply inconceiva- 


sion of rather riotous grandeur. The 
ble in the face of the phenomena, and 


rare architects who have understood this 


eden EMER 


of the educational rapidly 
going on, that serious and first-class crea- 
tive artists shall not arise in America. 
Nothing is more likely to foster the pro- 
duetion of first-class artists than the ex- 
istence of a vast machinery for winning 
money and glory. When I reflect that 
there are nearly twice as many first-class 
New York as in London, and 
that a very successful play in New York 
plays to $18,000 a week, while in London 
$10,000 a week is enormous, and that the 
American public has a preference for its 
own dramatists, I have little fear for the 
artistic importance of the drama of the 


pre cess sO 


theaters in 


seem to have lost their heads about it, 
with such wild and capricious results as 
the new opera-house in Philadelphia. | 
could not restrain my surprise that th 
inhabitants of the Quaker City had not 
arisen with pickaxes and razed this ar- 
chitectural extravaganza to the ground. 
Sut Philadelphia is a city startlingly un- 
like its European reputation. Through- 
out my too-brief sojourn in it, I did not 
cease to marvel at its liveliness. I heard 
more picturesque and pyrotechnic wit at 
one luncheon in Philadelphia than at any 
two repasts outside it. The spacious 
gaiety and lavishness of its marts en- 





future in America. And from the dis- chanted me. It must have a pretty weak- 4 
, crepancy between my own observations ness for the most costly old books and 
¥ and the observations of a reliable Euro- manuscripts. I never was nearer break- 
A pean critic in New York only five years ing the Sixth Commandment than in one Fd 
q ago, I should imagine that appreciable of its homes, where the Countess of z 
| progress had already been made, though I Pembroke’s own copy of Sir Philip Sid- ; 
bal will not pretend that I was much im-  ney’s Arcadia—a unique and utterly un- ; 
Hh pressed by the achievements up to date, Quakerish treasure—was laid trustfully * 
ii either of playwrights, actors, or audi- in my hands by the regretted and charm- \ 
B ences. A huge popular institution, how- ing Harry Widener. 4 
a ever, such as the American theatrical To return. The Metropolitan Opera- : 
system, is always interesting to the ama- House in New York is a much more sat- 
i teur of human nature. isfactory example of a theatrical interior. ; 
4 The first thing noted by the curious Indeed, it is very fine, especially when : 
mt stranger in American theaters is that strung from end to end of its first tier 
oi American theatrical architects have made with pearls, as I saw it. Impossible to 2 
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find fault with its mundane splendor. 
And let me urge that impeccable mun- 
dane splendor, despite facile arguments to 
the contrary, is a very real and worthy 
achievement. It is 
regrettable, by the 
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Philistinism. I seem to be able to read 
the sareastic souls of these accomplished 
and sensitive aliens, when they assure 
newspaper reporters that New York, 





way, that the en- 
trances and foyers to 
these grandiose in- 
teriors should be so 
paltry, slatternly, and 
inadequate. If the 
entrances to the 
great financial estab- 
lishments reminded 
me of opera-houses, 
the entrances to 
opera-houses did not! 
Artistically, of 
course, the spectacle 
of a grand-opera sea- 
son in an American 
city is just as hu- 
miliating as it is in 
the other Anglo- 
Saxon country. It 
was disconcerting to 
see Latin or German 
opera given exactly 
with no difference at 
all; same Latin or 
German artists and 
conductors, same 
conventions, same 
tricks—in New York 
or Philadelphia as 
in Europe. And 
though the wealthy 
audiences behaved 
better than wealthy 
audiences at Covent 
Garden (perhaps be- 
cause the boxes are 
less like inclosed 
pews than in Lon- 
don), it was mortify- 
ing to detect the 














secret disdain for 
art which was ex- 
pressed in the listless 
late arrivings and 
the relieved early departures. The which 
disdain for art was, however, I am con- 
tent to think, as naught in comparison 
with the withering artistic disdain felt, 
and sometimes revealed, by those Latin 
and German artists for Anglo-Saxon 





AN ENTR'ACTE AT THE OPERA 


Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and Lon- 
don are really musical. The so'e test of 
a musical public is that it should be ea- 
pable of self-support,—I mean that it 
should produce a school of creative and 
executive artists of its own, whom it likes 
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well enough to idolize and to enrich, and 
whom the rest of the world will respect. 
This is a test which can be safely applied 
to Germany, Russia, Italy, and France. 
And in certain other arts it is a test 
which can be applied to Anglo-Saxon- 
dom,—but not in music. In America and 
England music is still mainly a sportive 
habit. 

When I think of the exoticism of 
grand opera in New York, my mind at 
once turns, in contrast, to the natural 
raciness of such modest ereations as 
those offered by Mr. George Cohan at his 
theater on Broadway. Tlere, in an ex- 
treme degree, you get a genuine instance 
of a public demand producing the desired 
artist on the spot. Here is something 
really and honestly and_ respectably 
American. And why it should be de- 
rided by even the most lofty pillars of 
American taste, I cannot imagine. (Or 
rather, I can imagine quite well.) For 
myself, I spent a very agreeable evening 
in witnessing “The Little Millionaire.” 
I was perfectly conscious of the blatancy 
of the methods that achieved it. I saw 
in it no mark of genius. But I did see 
in it a very various talent and an all- 
round efficiency; and, beneath the blatan- 
cy, an admirable direct simplicity and 
winning unpretentiousness. I liked the 
ingenuity of the device by which, in the 
words of the programme, the action of 
Act II was “not interrupted by musical 
numbers.” The dramatie construction 
of this act was so consistently clever and 
right and effective, that more ambitious 
dramatists might study it with advantage. 
Another point,—though the piece was ar- 
tistically vulgar, it was not vulgar other- 
wise. It contained no slightest trace of 
the outrageous salacity and sottishness 
which disfigure the great majority of suc- 
cessful musical comedies. It was an hon- 
est entertainment. But to me its chief 
value and interest lay in the fact that 
while watching it I felt that I was really 
in New York, and not in Vienna, Paris, 
or London. 

Of the regular theater I did not see 
nearly enough to be able to generalize, 
even for my own private satisfaction. I 
observed, and expected to observe, that 
the most reactionary quarters were the 
most respected. It is the same every- 
where. When a manager, having discov- 


ered that two real clocks in one real 
room never strike simultaneously, put 
two real clocks on the stage, and made 
one strike after the other; or when a 
manager mimicked, with extraordinary 
effects of restlessness, a life-sized tele- 
phone-exchange on the stage—then was I 
bound to hear of “ artistic realism” and 
“a fine production”! But such feats of 
truthfulness do not consort well with 
chocolate sentimentalities and wilful fal- 
sities of action and dialogue. They caused 
me to doubt whether I was not in London. 
The problem-plays which I saw were 
just as futile and exasperating as the 
commercial English and French varieties 
of the problem-play, though they had a 
trifling advantage over the English in 
that their most sentimental passages 
were lightened by humor, and the odious- 
ly insincere felicity of their conclusions 
was left to the imagination instead of 
being acted ruthlessly out on the boards. 
The themes of these plays showed the 
usual obsession, and were manipulated in 
the usual attempt to demonstrate that 
the way of transgressors is not so very 
hard after all. They threw, all un- 
consciously, strange side-lights on the 
American man’s private estimate of the 
American woman, and the incidence of 
the applause was extremely instructive. 
The most satisfactory play that I saw, 
“Bought and Paid For,” by George 
Broadhurst, was not a_ problem-play, 
though Mr. Broadhurst is also a_pur- 
veyor of problem-plays. It was just an 
unpretentious fairy-tale about the cus- 
tomary millionaire and the customary 
poor girl. The first act was maladroit, 
but the others made me think that 
“Bought and Paid For” was one of the 
best popular commercial Anglo-Saxon 
plays I had ever seen anywhere. There 
were touches of authentic realism at the 
very crisis at which experience had 
taught one to expect a crass sentimen- 
talitv. The fairy-tale was well told, with 
some excellent characterization, and very 
well played. Indeed, Mr. Frank Craven’s 
rendering of the incompetent clerk was a 
masterly and unforgettable piece of 
comedy. I enjoyed “ Bought and Paid 
For,” and it is on the faith of such plays, 
imperfect and timid as they are, that I 
establish my prophecy of a more glorious 
hereafter for the American drama. 
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The Beautiful Young Man 


BY INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


KNIGHT in armor, mounted on 
A a huge black charger, came riding 

down the Searsett road. The 
knight’s head was bare; for his helmet 
was set before him on his horse. He had 
a dark, strong, handsome face, cut to 
an olive rectangle by the heavy coal- 
black hair which ran straight across his 
forehead and fell to shoulder - length 
straight down over his ears. One glisten- 
ing mailed hand held a lance, silver- 
tipped, the other a gontalon, blood-red. 
The wind floated and twisted the white 
feathers which gushed from the helmet- 
tip; it fluttered and snapped the crimson 
oriflamme which flowed from the wooden 
staff. On he came. The sun _ pricked 
little sparkles and flashes of argent out 
of the leaden surface of his armor; it 
splashed ripples of light down the ebony 
sides of his charger. On he came. The 
horse moved with a stately motion which 
had a suggestion of curvet; his hoofs 
made an agreeable clatter on the hard, 
yellow road. But the knight sat motion- 
less, silent, like the carved statue of a 
man—his chin sunken, his unfathomable, 
unappeasable, melancholy gaze fronting 
the sun. On, on he came. 

“Elsa!” Mrs. Morgan’s gentle voice 
ealled. 

The knight vanished. Elsa was not 
surprised. The knight always disap- 
peared when people spoke to her. It was 
her grievance that her mind could not 
simultaneously hold actual faces and her 
exorcised picture of him. She had been 
seeing the knight for a long time now. 
She loved to think of him. She turned 
to him whenever she had the leisure; 
and often she made the leisure. But, oh, 
at interruption, how easily, how quickly, 
how completely he went! A bubble could 
not have disappeared more irrevocably. 

“Yes, mother,” Elsa said, languidly. 
She arose and dragged across the piazza 
in the direction of Mrs. Morgan’s voice. 

‘I don’t know what’s got into the 
child,” Mrs. Morgan was saying. 


Mrs. Morgan sat in her favorite rock- 
ing-chair with a big mending-basket on 
her lap. Everything about Mrs. Morgan 
shone. But perhaps her brown eyes, al- 
ways a little anxious in expression, shone 
most of all. 

“Td give her a tonic,” Grandma Mor- 
gan said. “It won’t do her any harm, 
and it might do her some good. I 
must say the children of this generation 
are very different from the children of 
iy young days. I never moped. Never 
had the time. I was too busy helping my 
mother.” 

Grandma Morgan sat in a little, 
straight, slat-backed chair; it was the 
lowest chair in the room, but even then 
a cricket supported her tiny feet. Grand- 
ma Morgan was no taller than thir- 
teen-year-old Elsa. She had a high, 
e igle-nosed profile, dignified out of all pro- 
portion to the size of her face. She had 
a brisk, high-headed carriage, energetic 
out of all proportion to the strength of 
her body. She dressed always in curve- 
less black, one narrow line of hem- 
stitched white at her neck. Her eyes 
bered like gimlets, and her lips came to- 
gether like knife-blades. She had the 


gift—or the curse—of caustic speech, 
which she exercised on everybody but her 
daughter-in-law. Except at weddings and 
funerals, nobody had ever seen her lit- 
tle, hard, capable hands idle. Now they 
seemed to peck at a lap foaming over 
with white wool with a pair of long, 
weoden knitting-needles. These knitting- 
needles were an exact barometer of her 
feelings. 

Young Mrs. Morgan sighed. But she 
was not hurt. She knew that Grandma 
Morgan was only trying to conceal that 
Elsa was the apple of her eye. “And I’m 
very sure that was the right way, grand- 
ma,” she agreed. “But it’s almost im- 
possible to let children help in the house- 
work the way people live nowadays. Elsa 
takes care of her own room, of course. 
3ut if she goes into the kitchen she al- 
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SHE HAD BEEN SEEING THE KNIGHT FOR A LONG IIME 


Ways seems to get into difficulties with 
the maids. And I ean’t run that risk, 
for Kimball is so upset when the girls 
leave.” 

“Well,” said Grandma Thayer, whom 
everybody called Deeda, “she is certain- 
ly a very different girl from what I was. 
Why, before I was fifteen, father and 
mother had all they could do keeping the 
young men in town from calling on me. 
When I married your father, Dora, I was 
engaged to two other young men. The 
reason I took him was that he asked me 
to elope. And I really could not resist 
that. It was too romantic.” Deeda made 
this surprising confession with a naiveté 
most engaging. 

Grandma Morgan’s needles clicked vig- 





orously for a mo- 
ment. Deeda had re- 
fused to grow old. 
Her ample shapeli- 
ness gave more an 
effect of presence 
than of age; and this 
was heightened by 
her clear, young eyes 
and her little, young 
teeth. She wore a 
coffee - colored — lace 
boudoir cap, gar- 
landed with little 
bunches of satin 
roses. She, too 
worked—at embroid- 
ery. She often wore 
her diamond rings in 
the morning. The 
language lacks words 
to describe the look 
in Grandma  Mor- 
gan’s eves when they 
eaught Deeda com- 
placently contemplat- 
ing the glitter of her 
white fingers. 

Mrs. Morgan 
laughed. To her, the 
real sympathy which 
lay under her moth- 
er’s temperamental 
unconvention  shon 
through her frivolity. 
“Well, mother,” sh 
said, “I’m glad she 
doesn’t take after 
you. If I had young 
men to contend with now, I don’t know 
what I'd do.” 

“Convents are very nice for little 
girls,” Aunt Almira offered, vaguely. 

Nobody paid any attention to Aunt 
Almira’s remarks. Nobody ever did 
not even Aunt Almira herself. Her 
thoughts were always so far away that 
her comments had nothing to do with 
the case. Aunt Almira sat at the center- 
table putting post-cards into an album. 
Her tall figure had a fundamental im- 
pressiveness, quite alien to her timid, 
trusting soul. Her long, pale, benign 
face was lighted by vague, pale, near- 
sighted eyes. She had the appearance 
always of peering at life as from an- 
other world. 
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“Well, Ive found something that will 
wake her up,” said Mr. Morgan, from the 
table where he worked. Mr. Morgan had 
an elaborate studio, but he accomplished 
much of his work in the midst of the 
patriarchal conditions which prevailed 
n the house. He always whistled while 
he painted. Sometimes he would jump 
p, hurry over to the piano, and burst 
nto grand opera. His agreeable tenor 
was immediately joined by Deeda’s rich 
contralto, no matter in what part of the 
house she happened to be. The noise 
then beeame deafening. For Toby, 
the parrot, screeched a constant remon- 
strance, and Dicky Diamonds, the ca- 
nary, shrilled an unceasing volume of 
sympathetic delight. It was always a 
ne isy household; even now the wail of 
Kim’s violin floated down from up-stairs. 

‘T was talking with Stuart Ross last 
night about the Searsett celebration,” 
Mr. Morgan went on, making long, 
sweeping brush-strokes, “and he made 


a bully suggestion—a pageant. He’s 
coming over here to-day to talk 
it over. His idea is some 


knights-of-the-round-table — busi- 
hess He said he’d be Launce- 
lot. I’m going to cast Elsa for 
one of the ladies-in-waiting to 
Queen Guinevere. As it’s main- 
ly a matter of dressing-up, I 
guess you'll find she'll get over 
her moping.” 

“What is it, mother?” Elsa 

called at this moment from the 
doorway. As she stood there, 
everything about her sagged. 
Iler extraordinary eyes—a pure, 
brilliant aquamarine, but now 
dulled by discontent roved lan- 
guidly about the room. 

“Go over to Mrs. Blair’s, please, dear,” 
Mrs. Morgan said, “and ask how Mr. 
Warriner is this morning.” 

Elsa walked slowly down the long, 
curving drive of the Morgan house. She 
walked slowly up the long, curving driv 
of the Blair house. And all the time the 
knight galloped with her—with her, and 
yet in no real sense her companion. For 
ever his far-away, intent gaze raked the 
distance. Mrs. Blair’s first words sent 
him flying into the invisible. Emerging 
into the sunlight, Elsa tried to exorcise 
him again. In the effort of concentra- 
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Suddenly there 
came from afar off in the distance the 


tion she shut her eves, 


ghost of the echo of a gallop. Nearer it 
came and nearer. Louder it grew and 
louder. It struck the wooden causeway 
turned to a hollow, reverberant tattoo. 
Why, this was not dreaming; this was 
re al. She opened he r eyes. 

A young man on horseback was com- 
ing directly toward her. He wore a 
riding-costume. The sun glanced side- 
ways at him and struck through what of 
the thick, dark curls his pith helmet left 
uncovered. It sifted through lashes as 
long as a girl’s, and struck sparks from 
eyes the color of agate. He earried a 
tennis-racket. 

He looked down at Elsa as he overtook 
her. And Elsa looked up at him. His 
gaze passed easily on; but Elsa’s went 
down to the road like a shot. Why, he 
looked like somebody. Who was it? He 
passed her. Elsa’s gaze came up from 
the road. She watched him. On he went, 
and then—was he going to do it? He 





HE LOOKED LIKE SOMEBODY. WHO WAS IT? 
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was. He had. He turned into her own 
driveway and galloped up the driveway. 

Elsa quickened her pace. She leaped 
up the piazza steps and tore the screen 
door open. Except that the strange 
young man held the center of the room, 
and that Kim, violin-bow in hand, stood 
at his side, drinking down his words, the 
family group had not changed. 

“Mr. Warriner’s much better this 
morning, mother,” Elsa panted. 

Everybody turned and looked at her. 
And everybody, except Grandma Morgan, 
looked an instant longer than was neces- 
sary. For invisible stars 
were distilling visible 
radiance in the depths 
of Elsa’s aquamarine 
eyes. Invisible roses 
were unfolding visible 
petals of pink and white 
on her smooth cheeks. 
Every hair of her green- 
gold mop bristled and 
glittered with new life. 

“And this is my 
daughter, Elsa, Mr. 
Ross. Mr. Ross, Elsa.” 

Elsa bowed, mute. 
She was trembling. She 
did not know why. 

“And so I decided 
suddenly that I'd ac- 
cept your invitation,” 
Mr. Ross’ went on, 
“And it was such a 
fine day I thought I'd 
ride over from Colus- 
set. My trunk’s coming 
on the next train. But 
I brought over my 
racket, so there’d be no 
delay on that score. 
Hullo, young feller, are 
you as serious-minded 
as you look?” 

This was addressed 
to Jerry Morgan, who, 
aged four, and consist- 
ing as yet mainly of 
fat cheeks and fat legs, 
had approached tle guest, and was now 
staring him out of countenance. Mr. 
Ross’s arm swept out, drew Jerry in, 
tucked him comfortably against his 
shoulder. 

“Well, good Lord, how many children 





have you?” he exclaimed. This query 
undoubtedly arose from the sudden ap- 
pearance of six-year-old Polly Morgan 
from behind the portiére. Fat little feet 
wide apart, owl-like gray eyes wide 
open between unbelievable eyelashes, she 
studied him, visibly fascinated. Mr. 
Ross held out his free hand, and she 
drifted to the other knee. 

“Well, it depends on how you count 
the twins,” Mr. Morgan answered. 
“They’re rather inchoate at present. 
If you count them as one, we’ve got five 
children. If you count them as _ two, 

we've got six. They’re 
the youngest, and Elsa’s 
the oldest.” 

Mr. Ross’s gaze went 
to Grandma Morgan, 
and something like ap- 
prehension wiped the 
smile out of his eyes. 


“Why do you use such 
long needles, Mrs. Mor- 
gan?” he asked, very 
respectfully. 

“To do my knitting 
with,” snapped Grand- 
ma Morgan, “and to 
make folks ask foolish 
questions.” 

Mr. Ross roared. 
“Well, you landed one 
that time, didn’t you?” 
All the apprehension 
had gone out of his 
eves. He moved his 
chair closer to Grand- 
ma Morgan and watched 
her for a while. “ You 
do it because you want 
to be the center of at- 
traction,” he accused 
her. “And you really 
don’t have to resort to 
any such expedient. 
You'll be the belle of 


the party, anyway.” 


Mr. Ross Elsa’s blood froze. 


What would Grandma 
say? 

And yet—was there ever such a mir- 
acle?—when Grandma Morgan spoke, al- 
though she was a little severe, she was 
not the least bit cross. 

“Young man,” she said, “ when I was 
twenty I never was afraid that my order 
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“WHY DO YOU USE SUCH L¢ 


wouldn’t fill right up the moment I got 
to the ball.” 

“TI have one or two foreign post-cards 
Mr. Ross said, 
stopping at Aunt Almira’s table. “ Would 
you like to add them to your collection ?” 
He fumbled in an inner pocket and 
placed two ecards on the table. 

Aunt Almira pulled herself back to the 
present with a start. “Oh, thank you,” 
she said. My favorite city !” 

“How about some tennis before lunch, 
Stuart?” asked Mr. Morgan. 

“Great!” said Mr. 
ilacrity. 


that came this morning,” 


“ Rome, too! 


Ross, rising with 


Tennis at the Morgan place partook 
of the patriarchal quality of the house- 


hold. Rollo, the big St. Bernard, always 

ensconced himself under the net in the 

very center of the court. The two kit- 
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tens inevitably discovered what was go- 
ing on, and played a mad game up and 
down the net-poles and in¢ pursuit of 
rolling balls. This was so disconcerting 
to strangers that, at intervals, Mr. Mor- 
gan forbade the children to bring what 
he ealled “the stock ” them. 
But as he usually ‘proceeded to the next 
set with both kittens on his shoulders, it 
rule dificult to enforce. This 
morning, not only the animals, but Elsa, 
Polly, Kim, and Jerry, followed the con- 
Often Elsa utilized 
the quiet of her position as spectator 
to think the knight. But to-day 
she could not day-dream. She watched 
ever Mr. Ross’s slender, agile, graceful 
figure. And as she watched, a feeling 
of perplexity her, grew, 
filled her mind. 
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Before dinner, Elsa caught her mother 
alone. Mrs. Morgan’s household cares 
trailed her even to her room. Now she 
sat, needle in hand. The table was piled 
with small garments that needed mend- 
ing. Jerry’s half-eaten cookie crumbled 
on the bureau, and one of Polly’s dolls 
lay under the table. Mrs. Morgan had 
put on one of the little dimities which 
in summer constituted her most ambitious 
dressing-up. She shone more than ever. 
Elsa thought her the loveliest woman in 
Scarsett. 

“Mother,” she said, “who does Mr. 
Ross look like?” 

‘Lord Byron,” her mother answered, 
immediately. “ You know the picture of 
him that hangs in the music-room—the 
one I had when I was a girl. That’s what 
you’re thinking of.” 

Elsa knew the picture. But she shook 
her head. 

“He’s very handsome,” Mrs. Morgan 
went on; “quite the handsomest young 
man I’ve seen for a long time.” 

“T don’t think he’s handsome exactly,” 
Elsa said, “ but—” She finished with a 
sigh. She slipped from her mother’s 
room to Deeda’s. 





HE USUALLY PROCEEDED TO THE NEXT SET 
WITH BOTH KITTENS ON HIS SHOULDERS 


Elsa loved Deeda’s room. The snowi- 
ness of it, the white paint, the many 
white fur rugs, the white furniture, 
spindle-legged and carved, and all against 
a paper covered with roses, gave it a 
frivolous air. And the glittering array 
of things on the dressing-table—bottles 
in cut-glass, toilet articles in silver, boxes 
of metal enameled in beautiful colors, 
trays laden with rings and brooches, ear- 
rings and pendents and chains — Elsa 
found all these details inexpressibly fas- 
cinating. Besides, a delicious odor of vio- 
lets always hung over everything. To- 
night an evening-gown of lavender silk 
and white lace lay on the bed. Deeda 
was drawing on lavender silk slippers over 
lavender silk stockings. Deeda was al- 
ways the most beautifully dressed per- 
son in the house. Elsa was inordinately 
proud of her. 

Elsa herself wore her greatest sartorial 
glory—a little ribbon fillet of azure and 
gold. “ Deeda,” she asked, “would you 
lend me for to-night that little finger- 
ring—the one I like so—the one with the 
blue stone?’ 

“ Of course,” Deeda answered, absently. 
“Elsa, which do you like best—this sil- 
ver in my hair or the lavender?” 

Elsa surveyed Deeda seriously 
as she tried first one band, then 
the other. “The silver,” she an- 
swered. “I love glittery things. 
Oh, it looks beautiful.” 

Deeda smiled, but she twisted 
about until over her shoulder she 
could study her reflection in the 
round mirror. “Do you really 
think so, Elsa?’ she simpered. 
“ What a darling child you are!” 

“Deeda,” Elsa asked, “do yeu 
think that Mr. Ross is handsome, 
and do you think he looks like 
Lord Byron ” 

“Handsome! My dear, he’s a 
young god! I never saw such 
eyes and hair in my life. But he 
doesn’t look like Byron. Wait!” 
Deeda rummaged in one of the 
overflowing drawers of her dresser. 
She handed Elsa a photograph. It 
was much faded. “ There’s a pic- 
ture of Edwin Booth, the most 
wonderful - looking man I ever 
saw; you can see for yourself that 
Mr. Ross is the image of him.” 














“| DON’T THINK HE'S HANDSOME EXACTLY," SAID ELSA 


Elsa could not see that Mr. Ross 
resembled the photograph in the least. 
She knew, however, that he strangely 
resembled somebody else. And it both- 
ered her that she could not think who. 

From Deeda’s room Elsa went to 
Grandma Morgan’s. Grandma sat in 
another of her changeless black gowns, 
reading the Life of Theodore Parker. 
She looked up over her glasses with a 
“What is it, child?” She snapped this 
out. She had to snap it. Elsa looked 
too pretty to be encouraged. 

This room was as different as it well 
could be from Deeda’s. It was fur- 
nished in Grandma Morgan’s wedding 
set—hair-cloth and black walnut. There 
wns not a couch or chair in the room 
that Elsa did not consider either too 
slippery or too prickly to sit on. The 
pictures were all of people who had been 
long dead. Elsa thought them extremely 
ugly. The marble-topped dresser was 
uninteresting; it held a row of medicine- 
bottles, a little wooden-backed hair-brush 
with a black comb stuck sideways into 
it, a Bible. It was queer how different 
Elsa felt in the two rooms. In Deeda’s 
she was received as an equal, sometimes 
shamelessly acclaimed as a beauty. In 
Grandma Morgan’s room she became a 
little girl again the moment she crossed 


the threshold-—bereft at one fell stroke 
of the dignity of her nearly fourteen 
years. Elsa hated that feeling. And yet 
she loved Grandma Morgan passionately. 

“Grandma,” she said, “do you think 
Mr. Ross is handsome ?” 

“Qh, he’s good-looking enough if you 
like curly hair,’ Grandma admitted. 

3ut he knows it, I guess. Talks too 
much!” Her eyes fell on her book. 

“Do you think he looks like Lord 
Byron or Edwin Booth?” 

* Byron!” Grandma Morgan ejaculated. 
“ Booth! Mercy no! Why, Byron had a 
dimple in his chin, and Booth’s nose was 
fat at the end.” She contemplated Elsa 
for a grim instant over her spectacles. 
“Tl tell you who he does look like if 
you want to know. He looks just ex- 
actly like your Grandfather Morgan when 
he was a young man. There’s a daguer- 
reotype of him over there.” 

Elsa tiptoed to the table. She always 
tiptoed here—and always talked low. 
But with Deeda she lounged; she could 
even whistle. She snapped the daguer- 
reotype-case open. A young man, in 
strange, old-fashioned clothes, looked up 
at her with great eyes that shone earnest- 
ly under a fall of heavy hair. He did 
not look anything like Mr. Ross. Who 
was it Mr. Ross resembled? Who was it? 
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From Grandma Morgan’s room Elsa 
climbed up-stairs. Aunt Almira’s room 

she had chosen one of the attics—was 
different from both the others. It was 
furnished entirely with the old things 
that were Aunt Almira’s passion. There 
was even a spinning-wheel in one corner 
and a spinet in another. On the wall 
hung some silhouettes, many old steel- 
engravings, and a few dull, greenish mir- 
rors. Elsa loved Aunt Almira so much 
that it hurt her to think of her. 

Aunt Almira’s gowns were very much 
alike. Always of thin silk, either black 
with fine, white stripes, or white with 
fine, black stripes; they were made in 
the style of ten years ago. She was read- 
ing The Life and Letters of the Brown- 
ings. 

“ Aunt Allie,” Elsa said, “ do you think 
that Mr. Ross is handsome ?” 

Aunt Almira drew her eyes from her 
book. “ Handsome?” she repeated, vague- 
ly. “Mr. Ross?” Then suddenly she 
came to life. “Indeed, yes,” she said, 
with emphasis. “A Greek god! He 
looks very like the young Antinous.” 
Aunt Almira gestured to the picture over 
the low-boy. That picture had hung on 
Aunt Almira’s wall ever since she had 
taken her single, meager trip abroad, 
twenty years before. It was a photograph 
of a bust. 

Elsa had always thought the young 
Antinous very beautiful; but she did not 
think he could compare with Mr. Ross. 
There was somebody who could, though. 
But she could not for the life of her 
think who it was 

During dinner, while Mr. Ross joked 
up and down the whole line of the family, 
Elsa stared at him. Stared and stared, 
but unavailingly. All the long evening, 
when he held them spellbound with tales 
of adventure by land and sea, she con- 
tinued to stare; and yet it would not 
come to her. Undressing slowly in her 
room, she still worked at her problem. 
But once in bed, she meant to put it out 
of her mind; for every evening—it was 
almost a religious ceremony with her— 
she always thought of the knight. She 
could see him more clearly then; the dark 
and the quiet helped. She drew the 
clothes comfortably up to her chin, closed 
her eyes, and— 

A young man on horseback was coming 


directly toward her. He wore a riding- 
costume. The sun glanced sideways at 
him and struck through what of the 
thick, dark curls his pith helmet left 
uncovered. It sifted through lashes as 
long as a girl’s, and struck sparks from 
eyes the color of agate. He carried a 
tennis-racket. 

What a goose she had been! It was 
all plain now. He looked like the knight. 

She slipped without any more think- 
ing into a peaceful sleep. 


The next day preparations for the 
pageant began. By eleven o'clock the 
house looked, as Grandma Morgan said, 
“ready to ride out.” An auction might 
have been in progress in the studio, a 
rummage sale in the garret. Books of 
costumes littered the tables. The walls 
were covered with sketches. Mr. Morgan 
gave up all pretense of other work. Mr. 
Ross toiled like a galley-slave. Elsa 
hung at their heels all day long, serving 
as model for numerous experiments in 
draping, fighting with Kim and Polly 
for the privilege of running errands. It 
was such fun being with Mr. Ross. Mr. 
Ross laughed and joked with one. Mr. 
Ross called one “ Daylight” and “ Goldi- 
locks” and “Star-Eyes” and “ Butter- 
cup-top.” Mr. Ross said that he liked 
one’s best gown—a white mull — even 
though it was unfashionably full in the 
skirt. Mr. Ross “oh-ed” and “ ah-ed” 
at sight of one’s proudest possession—a 
fillet of blue-and-gold ribbon. Mr. Ross 
gave one a delicious sensation of having 
tumbled straight over into that enchanted 
chasm of young-ladyhood on whose verge 


one had trembled so long. It was won- 
derful! 


At twilight, when Mr. Ross and Mr. 


Morgan went off for a tramp, Elsa re- 
tired to the piazza to think of the knight. 
But somehow she could not focus her 
mind on him. Pictures of Mr. Ross 
danced in and out among her thoughts— 
visions of the pageant in which she, a 
hand-maid of Queen Guinevere, should 
follow the armored figure of Sir Launce- 
lot. She gave it up after a while— 
abandoned herself to her fancy. 

“T’ve called Mrs. Carroll and Mrs. 
Dodd up,” Mrs. Morgan announced to 
the two men on their return, “and 
they’re coming over to-morrow. As soon 
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as we've cast the pageant we can really 
get to work.” Later she added to her 
husband: “You are quite right, Kim- 
ball, about Elsa. All she needed was 
something to Jo. She hasn’t moped all 
day long.” 

Mrs. Carroll and Mrs. Dodd spent all 
of the next day at the Morgan house. 
The talk was entirely 
of the business of the 
pageant from a grown- 
up point of view. All 
the morning and all 
the afternoon Elsa 
hung on the outskirts 
of the discussion. She 
felt that she must stay 
about. She did not 
know when Mr. Ross 
might ask for her. He 
did not need her, as it 
happened; but now 
and then he bothered 
to throw her a caress- 
ing word. 

At twilight she 
slipped out into the 
hammock. She _ told 
herself that she was 
going to think of the 
knight. She was not 
sorry, however, when 
the figure of Mr. Ross 
came sliding into her 
mind, not sorry even 
when he took the 
knight’s very place in les 
the knight’s own sad- 
dle. 

“T’ve called the 
principals up,” Mrs. 
Morgan said at din- 
ner, “and they'll be over to-morrow for 
all day.” 

The “principals” were Mae Morris, 
an actress who was visiting the Dodds; 
Birdinette Lee, a Southern girl, who was 
staying with the Carrolls; Gordon True, 
a college girl who was boarding at the 
Searsett Arms. They came immediately 
after breakfast, and they stayed until 
long past Elsa’s bed-hour. Again Elsa 
did not do a single errand for Mr. Ross. 
Again she did not pose for a single 
draping. Instead, whenever he was ready 
for sartorial experiment, Mae or Birdi- 
nette or Gordon would rush forward with, 
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* Let me do this, Mr. Ross. I'm not the 
least bit tired.” Mr. Ross would say, 
* Thank you, Guinevere!” or, “ How 
charming of you, Vivian!” or, “ You'll 
be wonderful in it, Elaine!” How Elsa 
wished he would eall them by their real 
names! But that was not all. She sat 
about during the whole morning—a little, 
alert, quivering, ting: 
ling figure of ex- 
pectancy. She sat 
about during the whole 
afternoon, frozen into 
the attitude of the un- 
noticed observer. Ap- 
parently Mr. Ross did 
not see her all that 
long day; he did not 
speak to her once. 
Elsa waked in the 
morning with the hope 
that things would be 
different. But they 
were not different that 
day, nor the next, nor 
the next. There were 
so many now with 
whom one had to share 
Mr. Ross. There was 
for instance, always 
father. Then there 
was mother, with 
whom he gardened in 
the morning. There 
was Grandma Morgan, 
with whom he was al- 
ways falling into def- 
erential little chats. 
There was Deeda, with 


ALL THAT LONG Day HE DID NOT SPEAK TO HER whom by the hour he 


sang Scotch songs. 

There was Aunt AIl- 
mira, with whom he talked old furniture 
and Italy. And as if that were not 
enough, the Morgan place began suddenly 
to blossom with girls. Pairs and trios of 
them were always stopping on their way 
to the beach. And the same pairs and 
trios dropped in to tea to see how things 
had progressed since the morning. As 
for Mae, Birdinette, and Gordon, they 
were underfoot all day long. 

Elsa wandered through this preoceupa- 
tion, an encumberer of the earth. She 
listened to this or that general discus- 
sion, veered off from this or that téte-ad- 
téte, offered a timid suggestion which no- 
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body heard, asked a low-voiced question 
which nobody answered. Three days 
went by. Elsa could not remember 
when Mr. Ross had spoken to her. She 
trembled all the time now with an emo- 
tion that she had never known before— 
part anger, part hurt pride, part some- 
thing else. 

At twilight one day she leaped sud- 
denly to her feet and 
ran out to the ham- 
mock. 

She had remem- 
bered in a flash what 
she had altogether for- 
gotten. There was one 
creature — and _ only 
one—in the universe 
who could help her. 
And she could depend 
upon him absolutely, 
even though he was a 
being of faery. She 
closed her eyes and 
why, he would not 
come. She had actual- 
ly forgotten how he 
looked. She racked 
and seraped and tore 
her memory. Details 
came — black charger, 
leaden armor, feather- 
ed helmet, silver- 
pointed spear, blood- 
red gonfalon — she 
could get everything 
but the man himself. 
For weeks his face had 
been as familiar as her 
mother’s. Now it was 
as if she had never 
seen it. She knew 
whose fault it was. 
She could never forgive herself. But she 
would remember him. She would! She 
clenched her hands. She set her teeth. 
She held her breath. She stabbed again 
and again into the past. It was useless. 

The knight was gone. 

At intervals all the next day she ran 
to her room, threw herself face down on 
the bed, and beat back in memory over 
the last few months. It was useless. 
She had lost the knight forever. 

The day of the pageant came. In the 
arly morning the whole crowd picked 
flowers. In the early afternoon they 


SHE KNOCKED GENTLY 





decorated the floats. Promptly at three 
o'clock the procession started from 
Poole’s Field and wended its slow, pic- 
turesque way down the main street of 
Scarsett. That street was crowded; 
strangers had come from everywhere. 
The pageant was a great success. Every 
woman commended the magnificent Sir 
Launcelot who rode at its head in full 
armor. Many men 
spoke of the stately 
beauty of Queen Guin- 
evere, the seductive 
charm of Vivian, the 
pathetic loveliness of 
the dead Elaine. <A 
few noticed one of the 
(ueen’s maids—a tall, 
slender girl in blue, a 
blonde shot with shad- 
ows, whose eyes, fixed 
on the distant sky, 
seemed to bore 
through it. 

Elsa was glad that 
the pageant was over. 
For now there was no 
excuse for crowds to 
come thronging to the 
house. To - morrow, 
perhaps— 

The next day, when 
she came down-stairs, 
her mother was ar- 
ranging breakfast on 
a tray. “Mr. Ross 
was taken ill in the 
night, Elsa,” she said. 
“He must have run 
into some poison-ivy 


aT Mr. Ross’s Door Yesterday while we 


were getting the flow- 

ers. Your father says 
it’s the worst case he ever saw. Mr. Ross 
has asked especially that none of us 
women shall come near him—he’s very 
sensitive about the way he looks. I want 
you to take this up to him. I’m going t 
do some telephoning. He wants an auto 
mobile to take him right home.” 

Elsa lifted the tray as she might hav: 
lifted the Holy Grail. She walked care 
fully up the stairs. She knocked gently 
at Mr. Ross’s door. 

“Come!” a voice called. Elsa went in. 

Dressed in a bath-robe, Mr. Ross was 
sitting in a chair. His face... 
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A few minutes later Elsa dropped into 
the hammock, her head in the pillows. 
After a little while she heard an auto 
chug-chug up the drive and stop at the 
piazza steps. She heard a murmur of 
sympathetic good-bys. The auto chug- 
chugged away. She tried with all her 
might to recall how Mr. Ross used to 
look. She could not. All she could see 
was the swollen, purple-crimson face 
the tomato nose—the slits of eyes. She 
would remember him. She would. She 
burrowed her face into the pillows. Sud- 
denly to her mental ears came the ghost 
of an echo of a gallop. She sat up and 
gazed off into the soft August landscape. 

A knight in armor, mounted on a huge 
black charger, came riding down the 
Searsett road. Vhe knight’s head was 
bare; for his helmet was set before him 


Circumstance 


BY SAMUEL McCOY 


When wilt thou 
And leave the 


A KNIGHT IN ARMOR CAME RIDING DOWN THE SCARSETT ROAD 


aked room wherein 
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My workday life is spent, 





on his horse. He had a strong, dark, 
handsome face, cut to an olive rectangle 
by his long, dense, jet-black hair and 
his streng chin. One glittering mailed 
hand held a lance, silver-tipped. The sun 
cut in little diamonds the surface of his 
arinor; it washed like liquid silver down 
the inflexible sides of his charger. The 
horse moved with a stately motion which 
had a suggestion of curvet. His hoofs 
made an agreeable clatter on the 
hard, yellow road. But the knight 
sat moveless, silent, like the carved 
statue of a man, his unfathomable, un- 
appeasable, melancholy gaze fronting 
the sun. 

On he came and on, and 

“Elsa!” Mrs. Morgan’s gentle voice 
called. 


The knight vanished. 


cease to hem me in, 
sky my tent? 














Adventuring Along the Upper Orinoco 


BY CASPAR 


VEN if not the gateway of El 
Dorado, that phantom land which 
lured the Conquistadores to those 

marvelous voyages that gave the world 
its first slight knowledge of the northern 
interior of South America, fable and mys- 
tery still enshroud the head-water country 
of the Orinoco which begins at a rock 
barrier and formidable cataract, about six 
days’ voyaging by canoe, and some one 
hundred and twenty miles or thereabouts 
southeast of Esmeralda. To this point 
no insurmountable difficulty to travel 
offers—at least not in May; beyond, how- 
ever, is the terra incognita. One hears 
appalling tales of this region from 
Brazilian to Venezuelan end of the flow- 
ing road, and no Indian will enter it 
because of the vengefulness these interior 
people are said to have nourished against 
everybody since an eighteenth - century 
brutal onslaught endured at the hands of 
an invading Spanish commander. The 
subsequent killing from ambush of ven- 
turesome native rubber-explorers on two 
widely separate occasions strengthened 
the general impression and terror. To 
get beyond this barrier and have a look 
at the savages was the sole object of my 
trip to the upper waters of the Orinoco. 

Esmeralda, once the prospering end of 
the Spaniards’ known world in South 
America, we found to be a dismal place, 
now practically abandoned to the tran- 
sient occupation of wayfarers like our- 
selves. Tt is situated on the least at- 
tractive site to be found under Duida, 
which, because of a report that it con- 
tained gold, is really responsible for the 
original establishment of the mission. 
Heaven only knows why the founders 
did not locate upon the plain reaching 
back from the river, where the air is 
fresher and the insects fewer. But even 
at its worst it was a delight after our 
recent experience, and we made a quite 
comfortable camp near three Maqui- 
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ritare Indians, whom we found already 
lodged on our arrival, while I fell to 
speculating on the chances of inducing 
my crew to continue up-river. 

Of my cherished intention to go be- 
yond the Geheta I had said nothing in 
parleying with them at Maroa and Javita 
—for two excellent reasons: first, because 
I could net voice enough lingo to be 
understood, and, second, I knew full well 
they would not start at all if aware of 
my ambition. I had, therefore, named 
Esmeralda as my destination. with which 
all Indians are acquainted, for it, too, at 
one time was a center of canoe-building. 
I was jubilant in securing men to go so 
far—it was more than I had been able 
to do on a previous endeavor—and well 
satisfied to let the question and means of 
going farther rest for the time being. 
Nor did I hurry to the subject, now we 
had arrived. 

After an afternoon of loafing, eating, 
and smoking, I made a casual approach, 
saying I was going up-river on the mor- 
row. The patron, to whom I addressed 
myself, did not at once comprehend, but 
when he did understand he lost no time 


yor emphasis in declaring he would not 


go—-which, of course, included crew and 
eanoe. Nothing I could say, nothing I 
could offer from the equipment so much 
admired by them, made the smallest im- 
pression; argument, gifts, were equally 
futile. They were not in the slightest 
degree swerved from their intention at 
any period of the discussion. I say 
“ discussion ” for lack of a more descrip- 
tive word. Really of discussion there 
was none. The seance might better be 
likened to a mute sign-show, with de- 
tached Spanish words uttered earnestly 
and frequently on my part, while on the 
part of the patron a disheartening and 
monotonous “No” or shaking of the 
head, accompanied by a subdued and con- 
certed hum of approval on the part of 
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the Indians about us. There was no mis- 
taking their feeling about the up-river 
district; yet I did not relax my efforts 
to change their decision until we put up 
in our hammocks for the night. 

In the morning my late crew and the 
canoe were missing. They kad unslung 
their hammocks during the night and set 
off for home, as the quickest and surest 
method of disposing of the issue between 
us. Yet all they took away with them of 
mine were the sack of mandioca and the 
bundle of dried fish, which, together with 
some presents already given, constituted 
the agreed wage for taking me to Esme- 
ralda. Notwithstanding my plight, I 
could not resist acclaiming their simple 
honesty. 

My predicament was no more than I 
had half expected, though the first shock 
of it was somewhat disconcerting. Not 
that desertion much worried so old a hand 
in wilderness travel, but the thought of 
being thus put near to a possible second 
failure gave me a chill or two, I confess, 
for at the moment there seemed no other 
people left on earth with me but my 
camp neighbors. The Maquiritares, I 
felt certain, would not listen to any sug- 
gested exploration beyond their ken; for, 
though members of this tribe oftener than 
any other are encountered on this bit of 
the Orinoco, yet they do not go far above 
the Padamo, up which to some extent 
they are in residence. Very few Indians 
of any tribe get more than a couple of 
days beyond Esmeralda, and then for only 
a fleeting visit; I did not see a permanent 
habitation on the upper waters after I 
had separated from the Maquiritares. 
My neighbors seemed unsurprised at the 
disappearance of my Indians—not un- 
likely they knew of it before my dis- 
covery. When I sought to communicate 
with them they received me as though 
being left high and dry without a canoe 
on the bank of the river one thousand 
miles from nowhere were an every-day 
happening. 

A meal being the first aid to reci- 
procity with an Indian, I spread the 
best of my larder and invited their 
attention. As we ate in silence, my 
brain worked overtime devising ways 
and means, for I knew if I failed to in- 
terest them in some proposal they would 
as likely as not move off without me, 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 748.—66 
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in which event I should be marooned for 
a certainty. My best course—-indeed, the 
only course open except sitting down 
to await other stray Indians—seemed that 
of attaching myself to these Maquiritares, 
wherever their up-river journey took 
them, abiding my time and developing 
my plan according to opportunity. It 
was most important of all that I get a 
canoe, for without one I was as a waif 
in a land where none has to spare and 
every home is roofless. I decided, there- 
fore, to dissemble, to say nothing about 
going beyond the barrier, to let them 
think that with loss of my crew I had 
dismissed such adventuring, and was now 
just a traveler like themselves, who 
wanted a canoe and was willing to pay 
well for one. I gave them tobacco for 
cigarettes, filled my pipe, and we smoked, 
exchanging with difficulty a few com- 
ments on the meal or the insects. Not 
a hint did they get that loss of my means 
of travel was of any more concern to me 
than it appeared to be to them. Before 
we slept in our hammocks, however, I 
learned they were going one sleep up- 
river at sun-up, as they expressed it, and 
would take me with them. I had won 
the first redoubt, and you can picture my 
happiness and relief; luckily for my as- 
sumed indifference, the night concealed 
the elation which must have shown in 
my countenance, try as I might to sup- 
press it. 

At the close of the next day, near the 
mouth of a little river coming in from 
the north, called Gaupo, and the end, by 
the way, of Humboldt’s uwp-Orinoco jour- 
ney, we camped with five other Indians, 
two of whom had ears pierced near the 
top. By their complexion and ready 
converse with my companion I judged all 
the strangers to be Maquiritares, save a 
much darker, heavier-featured one, who 
looked like a Zambo, as they call the 
Indian-negro mixture in Venezuela. And 
at the night meal I was cheered as though 
by the unexpected appearance of an old 
friend when he addressed me in Spanish. 
For the first time in weeks I was able to 
abandon the manual wig-wagging which 
had been my chief means of communica- 
tion, and to embark upon an entire sen- 
tence in jungle Spanish; to understand 
and to make myself understood—almost 
to chatter. It was great joy. From him 
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I learned that my Indians were going up 
several of the near-by small rivers rubber- 
hunting, while the others were seeking 
herbs; that all the upper Orinoco is “ muy 
malo” (very bad), where it rains most of 
the time, and nobody lives, and the in- 
sects feast upon the few who now and 
then voyage above San Fernando de Ata- 
bapo, the end of habitation on the river; 
and, finally, that no one ever goes far 
up the Orinoco because the “ Indios 
bravos ” (savage Indians) will kill them. 
A lot more to the discredit of the up- 
country the Zambo told me to unmistak- 
ably prove that he shared the common 
aversion to the upper Orinoco. 

As for myself, I, too, was an Indian by 
nature, I told him, a genuine “Indio 
blanco ” kept from his native spirit heath 
by force of circumstance, and who made 
hunting the excuse for returning now 
and again to his own. I did not, how- 
ever, say anything of my immediate 
desires, except that I wished to buy a 
small canoe, which he forthwith grati- 
fied, by arranging with his companions 
to sell me the small one of their fleet 
of two. 

In the morning, as things seemed to be 
coming my way, I determined to venture 
upon the next step, evolved as I lay in my 
hammock after the evening talk with the 
Venezuelan. This, in a word, was to en- 
gage his services for a short trip, and trust 
to the irresistible lure of -the gold sov- 
ereigns I carried to hold him when final- 
ly we got as far up-river as normally he 
would go. The intention of the Indians 
to tarry on this little river gave me 
excellent reason for planning to go on, 
and my scheme worked very nicely, espe- 
cially as the Venezuelan appeared not 
much in sympathy with their purpose— 
whatever it may have been. In fact, he 
did not dissemble so to say; it was my 
notice of that which first gave birth to 
my scheme. 

We got our stuff together without com- 
ment and set out upon our journey up- 
stream, with the Venezuelan at the bow 
and me in the stern of my newly acquired 
canoe, which was about fifteen feet long 
and unusually deep for its length—an 
excellent quality for my purpose. 

On the seeond day after starting we 
passed the Padamo, and in another day 
and a half came to the Ocamo, the river 


on which live, so the Zambo said, the 
reputed white Indians, about whom so 
much fanciful is uttered—none more 
ridiculous than that their lighter com- 
plexion is due to the visitations of 
Dutch traders from Guiana a century or 
two ago. 

Their complexion is certainly the light- 
est on the road—a bleached copper, I 
should call it. Those I saw were taller 
and better-looking than the average In- 
dian of the country, and friendly and 
honest so far as my experience goes. In 
small collections of palm-thatched houses 
they live up tributaries within a day or 
two’s travel east of Esmeralda, but I 
found only a straggling few individuals 
on the Orinoco itself. They are famous 
brewers of the curare poison, for which, 
it is maintained, no antidote is known, 
and with which arrows and darts are 
charged. 

It was still a big river, this Orinoco, 
but after another two days its breadth 
diminished considerably; meanwhile, as 
anything interesting offered, I made it 
the opportunity for a stop and a smoke. 
We loafed along a good bit, and you may 
be sure I treated that Venezuelan well. 
Among my slender supplies nothing was 
too good for him. No word of destina- 
tion was spoken, my thought being that 
the nearer we got to the barrier before 
the disclosure, the easier it would be to 
win him; therefore I talked only of the 
birds, was constantly on the outlook for 
new ones or for the jaguar, of which he 
appeared fairly well informed and less 
afraid than most natives I had taken 
with me. But neither bird nor animal 
life was plentiful. Truth is, the upper 
Orinoco birds made slight impression 
upon me. At this stage I was entirely 
absorbed with thought of my plan, which 
was soon to be put to test; later I was 
working too hard to pay heed to any life 
save the omnipresent insect life, which 
can never be disregarded. 

But two phenomena demanded recog- 
nition of the most thoroughly occupied 
mind. The first was the rain—Jupiter 
Pluvius, how it did rain, and yet rain, 
day and night! The oppressive humidity, 
the enormous plant life, the tree trunks 
on the north bank larger than any I saw 
elsewhere along the flowing road; it 
seemed as if we were passing through the 
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hothouse of South America. I could 
actually smell the rank vegetation. And 
the insects were a good second in numbers 
and aggression to those of the Casi- 
quiare. The other compelling feature of 
these days was the storms. Thunder, 
which came peal after peal down from the 
mountains at the north to reverberate 
along our track, almost to. shake our 
canoe, it seemed; lightning that flashed 
at the forest edge like a meteor in daz- 
zling, bewildering zigzags; and momen- 
tary gusts of wind, which were refreshing 
indeed and a foe to the insects, but that 
roughed the water to a point of upset for 
our low eraft. 

Thus we journeyed east with no word 
of my objective. 

At last the challenge came. It was on 
the night of the fifth day, and the Vene- 
zuelan had said we must turn back on 
the morrow, as the “ Indios bravos ” were 
near. The showdown was due, and I 
was frank. I told him I intended going 
a few days beyond the barrier to see what 
there was to be seen; that I wished him 
to go with me and would pay him hand- 
somely—five libras—i.e., twenty-five dol- 
lars—in addition to the peso (one native 
dollar) a day wage. I scoffed at the dan- 
ger, declared the bad indians a fairy- 
tale, and assured him we should escape 
them, anyway, as I proposed to travel 
only in the night. But he was a stiffer 
proposition than I expected. He declined 
emphatically, putting aside the five libras 
as though his pockets already overflowed 
with gold. Then I offered him ten, 
and again he put temptation aside, more 
slowly, but with open decision, much to 
my growing dismay. In a situation less 
fateful his second refusal would, no doubt, 
have terminated my overtures; but I was 
not to be deterred, just at the door of my 
land of mystery. To get behind that 
barrier was the purpose of the hardest 
trip of my life. A buckskin bag in my 
pocket held my entire capital—forty Eng- 
lish sovereigns (two hundred dollars). 
Emptying its contents into my hand, I 
divided the shiny gold coins into two 
equal, glittering piles, and told him one 


-would be his if he went with me. The 


display appeared to fascinate him; an 
svaricious expression distorted his usual- 
ly good-humored countenance, and with 
the feeling that T had won came also a 
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strangely repellent sensation not unmixed 
with anxiety because of what his face 
revealed. 

Even after he had agreed to go I was 
not sure of him until we were actually on 
the way. For half the night he raved, 
alternately declaring he would and he 
wouldn’t; that he’d be killed by the sav- 
ages if he did, and a lot more which I 
did not understand. Likewise, he re- 
vealed why he so much wanted money. 
He was a deserter, he said, from the 
Venezuelan army, his name Cristobal; 
he had worked his way up the Orinoco, 
finally joining the Maquiritares, hoping 
to get a little rubber or herbs or seeds or 
something he could turn into trade, and 
so make his way down the Casiquiare into 
the Negro and on to Brazil, where a 
Zambo is in good favor, and where he 
would be safe from the wrath of Castro. 

After Cristobal had quieted into slum- 
ber, I stole into the canoe at the bank and, 
dropping down-stream about one hundred 
yards, remoored and slept. I determined 
that another canoe and crew should not 
leave me in the night. 

Apparently now reconciled to h’‘s lot, 
Cristobal, in the morning, remonstrated 
no longer, though his reswung hammock 
had proved an eloquent telltale on my 
daylight return, suggesting, if it did not 
actually reveal, frustrated desire, and at 
least indorsing the wisdom of my pre- 
caution in putting the canoe safely out 
of reach. It began to look as if both 
of my eyes were to be kept busy—one 
on my crew and the other for “ Indios 
bravos.” 

As we were, according to my closest 
figuring, about a day or two at most from 
the barrier, I decided upon making his 
camp our home base for the dash into the 
unknown, and here to cache everything 
not absolutely necessary. It was not a 
long list, for my belongings were few, 
comprising all clothing except what I 
wore, note-book, pipe, tobacco, medicine- 
kit, camera (which had been of little 
use to me at any time in the almost con- 
tinuous rain), the dried fish, and coffee. 
In fact, everything except my revolver, 
rifle—with ammunition—sheath-knife, 
field-glasses, watch, match-box, enough 
mandioca to last for about ten days, ham- 
mock, tooth-brush, a thong of buckskin 
with which IT am always equipped in the 
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wilderness, and, of course, the little buck- 
skin bag containing the gold sovereigns. 

Having put my note-book, together with 
the camera, in a water-proof canvas bag, 
and bundled the remaining mandioca in 
a rubber poncho—heavy, hot thing, useless 
for the real tropical rainy season—I rolled 
the lot into a small tarpaulin which had 
cost nearly its weight in gold at Para (as 
exorbitant a shopping-town as Manaos), 
and fastened it up in the tree to which 
Cristobal had tied his hammock the night 
before. Then we moved on, lighter as to 
bulk, and with the cheeriness gone out of 
the Zambo’s face. 

We had several false alarms before 
finally, on the next afternoon, a short way 
beyond a small stream from the south 
which I decided to be the Geheta, we 
came to a series of cataracts and rock 
benches and boulders extending across 
the river as a boundary—a barrier, the 
barrier, at last, the long sought! 

It surely looked a formidable obstruc- 
tion, and at low water must present in 
one place practically a rock wall, the 
stream cascading down its center and 
over one edge with force enough to turn 
a mill. Our first view gave a vista of 
boulders of all sizes, with rapid water 
everywhere. It didn’t look good to me 
for navigation, so we went as far as we 
could without risking an upset, and then 
landed at the bank. 

lL wished very much to make a recon- 
naissance that I might the more in- 
telligently choose the best way of cross- 
ing, but I did not dare leave Cristobal, 
lest, overwhelmed with fear at thought 
of being at the very entrance to the 
dreaded land, he might stampede with 
the canoe; nor, in the circumstances, did 
I want to take him and leave the canoe. 
So I decided to haul and pack around 
overland, and to do so at once instead of 
awaiting nightfall, for I did not believe 
savages awaiting and a-thirsting for the 
next victim had been sitting on these 
boulders ever since they had killed rub- 
ber-seeking natives many years before. 

The honest fact is, I found myself per- 
plexed as to just how much of common re- 
port and fear to respect. I could not help 
feeling that the “Indios bravos” tales were 
overdrawn, although the death of the two 
natives referred to seemed well estab- 
lished. At the same time T could not 


ignore the common report of the country. 
The spirit of adventure ruling strong 
within me, I was ready and eager to take 
a chance, yet the idea of being potted 
from the densely covered bank by some 
one I eould neither see nor get at did not 
commend itself as a sporting proposition, 
particularly as no antidote is yet known 
for the poison with which the darts and 
arrows used thereabouts are anointed. 

Thus debating with myself again here 
at the barrier as I had done night after 
night since arriving on the hobgoblin 
threshold, I resolved to play the spy en- 
tering enemies’ country —to travel by 
night and lay up by day. Meantime the 
first business in hand was to get to the 
otn.. side of the barrier with as little 
delay as possible. 

I did not at all fear our being heard, 
as the noise of the river drowned any we 
might make, and the friendly rain veiled 
our movements against long-range dis- 
covery. But when we had drawn the 
canoe well up on the bank I attentively 
seanned our surroundings in every direc- 
tion with my glasses, finding neither 
signs of human life nor evidence of a 
bridge of vines which the Indians are 
said to have constructed in the eighteenth 
century. Then we marched forward, 
mostly carrying the canoe with our dun- 
nage inside or hauling it where possible, 
as walking over the rocks was at risk of 
stumbling and perhaps damaging our 
craft. Thus alternately carrying and sur- 
veying, at dusk we floated the canoe on 
the other side the magic line, and imme- 
diately went forward, paddling noiseless- 
ly, every sense alert, astonished to find 
that from first to last we had been only 
a little over three hours. 

Once well under way, tension relaxed 
and gave opportunity to look around. | 
was surprised that at this mid-season be- 
tween high and low water the width of 
the river above the barrier should be over 
one hundred feet. Within two days, how- 
ever, it contracted, becoming as narrow 
as seventy-five to even fifty feet for a 
stretch, while the shoals multiplied. Go- 
ing became both slow and _ hazardous, 
for, though the rain confined its fury 
chiefly to the morning and afternoon, 
easing up at noon and during the night, 
the river remained dark and rock-ridden. 
Sometimes for a space we covered dis- 
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tance at a fair rate, but for a great deal 
of the time we almost literally felt our 
way. We kept close to the south bank, 
except on a few occasions when obliged 
by shoals to swing out, starting as soon 
as it grew dark and stopping before day- 
light. 

These were long “ days,” full of weary- 
ing exertion, yet I but half slept, waking 
at the slightest sound. Our usual laying- 
up place during the day was under con- 
cealing bushes at the river edge or in the 
dense growth back from the water; once, 
when a rocky bank compelled it, I drew 
the canoe under the earth and sprawling 
root eover of an upturned tree. Needless 
to say I never rested so far away from 
the canoe as not to be able to reach out 
and touch it with my hand. Cristobal 
always swung his hammock, as I in- 
sisted he should, a little distance off— 
from fifty to one hundred feet, according 
to the character of the bank. I avoided 
arousing his suspicion by commending 
the separation on the ground that our 
divided camp was safer and more vigi- 
lant—which explanation had also the 
advantage of being truthful. But I was 
keeping an eye on my Zambo, because, 
since crossing the barrier, he had labored 
so well and so sympathetically and en- 
dured the hard work and the discomforts 
so uncomplainingly that I mistrusted his 
zeal; I could not down the doubt, though 
I believe that at this time he was really 
actuated by no other motive than to make 
the best and the quickest of a bad job. 
Until we got beyond where we could in 
a single dash escape to the barrier, how- 
ever, I kept one hand on the canoe and 
rested where I could command his posi- 
tion. 

So for five days we rested and for six 
nights we paddled, with no indication 
of man or of any of his works. But the 
works of the Almighty enveloped us. 
From across the opposite bank, the north 
bank, the mountains, now nearer, frowned 
upon us; big-bodied trees raised them- 
selves on high to aecentuate the thick 
jungle beneath; great, smooth boulders 
bespoke a relationship with those of the 
Negro; and the river took on more the 
nature of a mountain stream in current 
and shoals, though maintaining a breadth 
never less, as I saw it, than approximately 
fifty feet. The air was heated, the in- 
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sects plentiful, and the rain less frequent, 
though when it came it was in such a 
downpour as if the heavens had opened 
—a picture further strengthened by the 
outburst of thunder and lightning which 
often accompanied the flood. These 
storms were of short duration, perhaps 
an hour at a time, but the fury of them 
while they lasted was terrific. 

We had completed our sixth long 
night’s paddling, had made fast, and 
were eating our mandioca breakfast be- 
fore composing ourselves for the day— 
when out of the near distance came an 
unmistakable human shout. Need I say 
it startled us? No castaway on a desert 
isle could have been more so. We turned 
amazed, inquiring faces to each other— 
at least Cristobal’s bore amazement, and 
I suspect mine did also, for though hour- 
ly we had been looking, listening for just 
such a sound, the coming of it on a 
sudden without warning, where only the 
river made itself heard, was strongly 
agitating—no less. It was a great mo- 
ment, for it meant we had at least come 
up with some of the inhabitants of this 
land; but it was also an anxious moment 
until we had our bearings. And then 
we sat breathlessly awaiting a repetition 
that we might locate the voice, for so 
suddenly had it broken upon us I could 
not be sure whether the owner was on our 
side or the other side of the river. Not 
another shout came to relieve our sus- 
pense; though we waited minutes upon 
minutes, no sound reached our ears from 
any quarter save the singing of the river 
directly below us. Somebody, however, 
was certainly within eall, and it was for 
us to find him. 

Making the canoe ready for instant 
action and signing Cristobal to follow 
me, I crawled along the bank, seeking 
vantage-ground from which I might ex- 
amine our whereabouts more closely than 
I could from the secluded spot we had 
purposely selected for our day’s retire- 
ment. But we had chosen our retreat too 
well for our present need, the bush 
growth on the bank being so dense that 
getting through it without noise was an 
unbelievably slow and worrisome task. 
Finally we reached a point where the 
jungle opened so as to offer a fair view 
of the river and its north side. The 
eager first glanee was unrewarded;: only 
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a jungle-covered bank such as I had been 
daily looking upon greeted my eyes. De- 
liberate scrutiny, however, uncovered a 
small bay-like recess where, close under 
the upper bank, seemingly standing on 
the water and not over seventy-five feet 
from us, was a nude Indian evidently 
fishing. Cristobal and I drew back on 
the discovery to further insure our con- 
cealment, and then securing as advan- 
tageous a view-point as possible, I studied 
the Indian and his environment long and 
minutely with my glasses. 

He was fishing with bow and arrow, 
after the manner common to all the flow- 
ing-road country, standing on what ap- 
peared to be a log mancuvered along 
the recessed bank by a boy squatting 
astern. Thrice he shot, each time secur- 
ing a fish and recovering his arrow—the 
only one he appeared to have—and not 
once did he shift his position. Indeed, 
the two resembled bronze images graven 
against the darker forest background. 
The man held his bow in readiness at 
thigh, with eyes riveted upon the water, 
and the boy manipulated his crude pad- 
dle so gently you could scarce detect its 
movement. Small wonder we had not 
seen them at the first hurried glance. He 
was thin and tall and darker than the 
Maquiritares, who are rather lighter than 
the Indians of the lower river; and, 
contrary to custom prevailing on both 
the Orinoco and the Negro rivers, his 
hair was long. I had not before in South 
America seen Indians thus wearing their 
hair, although told that such is the habit 
of the savages. So far as hair evidence 
went, we seemed to have fallen among 
the “Indios bravos,” sure enough. 

Save for a narrow ribbon of vine or 
fiber of some kind tightly circling his 
waist just above his hips, he was without 
ornament or covering. As long as the 
fisherman remained in sight, which was 
perhaps for half an hour or less, I kept 
my glasses on him, giving little heed to 
exploration of the bank behind; but when 
he had gone, quietly disappearing at the 
lower and inside end of the recess, I 
gave all my attention to the bank where 
he had vanished. So suddenly had the 
picture come and gone, so quietly, it 
searce seemed of the realities—yet Cris- 
tobal there at my side, wide-eyed and 
serious, gave it tangibility. 


The jungle opposite, which had swal- 
lowed our Indian, appeared to differ not 
at all from that of the usual heavily 
forested and densely bushed bank I had 
learned to know so well. No opening 
relieved the shadow except where he had 
disappeared. Here showed a pleasing 
break extending as far back as I could 
see, where individual trees appeared to 
stand out from the jumble of under- 
growth and swaying vines; while at the 
water’s edge the brush thinned, so a low 
bank was visible. Cristobal ascended a 
near-by tree in an attempt to learn more, 
but he could add nothing to my meager 
knowledge. Thus I spent the entire 
morning, learning as much as could be 
learned through first-class field-glasses, 
detailing in undertone to Cristobal such 
information as would help him the more 
intelligently to co-operate with me. We 
each carried a mental photograph of that 
opposite bank when, toward mid-after- 
noon, we returned to the interrupted and 
still unfinished breakfast. 

There was no sleep in camp that day, 
neither for me nor for Cristobal, who 
seemed to have become less affrighted 
and more interested; twice he went up a 
tree, once taking my glasses—which he 
said were not so good as his own eyes— 
but saw nothing, and not again did we 
hear a sound from across the river. As 
night drew on I slowly and earefully laid 
my plans before the Zambo, picking the 
simplest Spanish at my command, and 
reiterating such parts as depended upon 
his co-operation. 

Only one way of seeing these Guaha- 
ribos people at short range was possi- 
ble in the circumstance—viz., to sneak 
among them. Of course, there was the 
open way of approaching with beads in 
hand, but I had no beads, nor a crew that 
would thus convey me, nor, in such handi- 
capped condition, the wish to test either 
the verity of common report as to their 
bloodthirstiness or the potency of their 
eurare poison. I told Cristobal that as 
soon as night fell we would paddle up- 
stream half a mile, cross to the other 
bank, and drop down half the distance, 
where I would land and endeavor to make 
my way thence to some point of observa- 
tion from which TI could get a near view 
of the savages; that my course on shore 
would be governed by conditions as I 
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found them; that he was to immediately 
return to camp over the same course we 
had come, and follow it again at dark 
next night to where he left me. 

He did not like the idea of being left, 
and wanted to go with me on shore, pro- 
testing vigorously against returning with 
the canoe. I pointed out the greater 
safety for us both in my outlined scheme; 
that one was much the less likely of dis- 
covery than two, and that loss of the 
canoe would be as serious as loss of life. 
Notwithstanding my logic, the scheme 
was obviously not to his liking, and he 
sulked. Whereupon I told him very 
plainly and with much emphasis that if 
he wished to reach Brazil instead of the 
Venezuelan prison his one way was to 
earn the money I had promised him, and 
that was possible only by obeying my in- 
structions promptly and without devia- 
tion. 

With all preparations made and plans 
decided, we launched our canoe for my 
first attempt to reach the family circles, 
so to say, of the “ Indios bravos.” 

Fortune prospered my enterprise by 
providing a clear night to help us pick 
our way silently. For a half-mile or a 
little more we paddled up-stream, keep- 
ing under cover of the bank as much as 
was possible, and crossing to the other 
side quietly with some difficulty on ac- 
count of the current and the rocks. 
When we had dropped down about a quar- 
ter of a mile, following every turn of the 
shore, the better to secure protection of 
its bushes, we halted at a small opening, 
where I landed for the preliminary sur- 
vey which decided me to make this my 
base of operations. Cristobal again 
begged to be allowed to accompany me, 
but I promptly made him understand the 
diseussion of that subject was closed. 
Taking the mandioca-sack out of the 
canoe and handing him a half-day’s ra- 
tion, I repeated my instructions for him 
to go back over our route, following it 
again when he came to this spot the next 
night—and bade him start. 

For a full half-hour after the Zambo 
had gone I studied the shadows of the 
forest, over which the starlight twinkled 
with slight effect; and when my eyes saw 
independent of my imagination in the 
weird light I began my furtive approach 
upon the recessed bank where the Indian 
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had fished in the morning, and which I 
intended to make the pivot of my explora- 
tions inland. Ready now for action, I 
adjusted my equipment according to 
habit. To facilitate noiseless, unham- 
pered movement I slipped my rifle-strap 
over the left and under the right shoul- 
der, so it carried firmly on my back, butt 
upmost; my glasses were slung so as to 
seat securely under the left arm-pit; my 
revolver and knife I slipped to the front 
of my belt, one on either side, right and 
left. Thus I knew by experience I had 
everything under body control in worm- 
ing through brush, with nothing at my 
sides to need watching or to catch, and 
my hands free. 

The section I entered was more open 
than it appeared to be from the river, 
often the ease when concealing bushes of 
the bank give no hint of comparative 
openings behind. Yet one unaccustomed 
to jungle would hardly have called it open 
going, for of plant and bush life there 
was abundance, and too many bore thorns 
for careless or painless walking. 

I came to the little bay much sooner 
than I expected—the current had been 
swifter than our caleculations—but no one 
was there or any evidence of habitation 
or canoe. Circling, I found what in such 
setting might be described as a path, 
which showed no great usage and was 
barely discernible. Following this with 
utmost caution, I passed through the 
denser jungle edging of the river into 
more open forest, and in less than a mile 
into a small savanna with a group of the 
familiar, smooth-looking boulders at the 
near side. Turning my steps toward 
these, with a view of using them for a 
lookout point, I was of a sudden halted 
with a rising pulse, by voices—several 
voices ! 

Stealing a dozen paces nearer and to one 
side, I crouched in my tracks, listening. 
Evidently it was a camp, for the voices 
came always from the same place—not 
over fifty to sixty feet away; I could 
hear them distinctly. Even more dis- 
tinctly I could hear my heart thumping, 
which calmed as it recovered from the 
abrupt arrival of the novel situation. 
The talking continued—now desultory, 
now flaring up in a sustained flow, al- 
ways modulated, but never tuneful. 

There seemed to be three or four men 
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and a woman, and I concluded that they 
were fixed for the night, as they gave no 
signs of movement. It was not late—I 
guessed not over nine, though I could not 
read my watch-dial, and, of course, would 
not strike a match. I remained where I 
had crouched long after the last voice 
had subsided, and then retreating as I 
had come—there being no fear of leaving 
tracks in svch going—I reached the edge 
of the savanna again. 

Recalling Cristobal’s tree-lookout of the 
day before, I determined to try the same 
method in an attempt to see something 
of these people. But the idea came more 
easily than its execution. Trees were not 
wanting, but either they were festooned 
with innumerable vines, making climbing 
next to impossible, or they presented sixty 
feet of smooth, clear trunk of too great cir- 
cumference, or one so covered with para- 
sitic growth, as to effectually block ascent. 

At last, after being stopped midway up 
one tree by the hanging-garden parasite, 
I finally ascended about forty feet of a 
gray, slim, unencumbered trunk after the 
hardest bit of shinning I had ever expe- 
rienced. Being just back of the first trees 
at the savanna’s edge, it commanded an 
entire view of the boulders, which showed 
distinctly about one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet off. I made myself as 
comfortable as I could, which, because of 
the frequency of the limbs, was more 
comfortable than I had expected. Strad- 
dling two close-growing ones, to which I 
secured the rifle, with one arm over an- 
other, and my back against the trunk, 
I passed the buckskin thong around the 
tree and my body under the arms, 
fastening it at my breast. Thus I 
awaited daylight, getting several quite 
respectable cat-naps, as the conditions for 
dozing, although somewhat unconven- 
tional, were but little less comfortable 
than in the canoe. 

Three men, a woman, and some chil- 
dren made up the party camped among 
the boulders, and it did not take long to 
record their points of interest. Like the 
fisherman, who was not among them, they 
were taller and slimmer and darker than 
the average of Indians I had met on the 
river, having no negro blood. Yet there 
were no negroid characteristics; their 
noses were neither broad nor flat—less 
inclined that way, indeed, than many of 


lighter hue along the road; their hair 
was long and coarse; they were nude save 
for girdles of fiber, or something like it, 
which afforded no concealment except 
partially in the case of the woman, and 
were probably not worn for such purpose. 
Of ornaments they bore very few; the 
woman had a necklace of either beans 
or small teeth—like monkey teeth; and 
one of the men wore a neck-ring which 
appeared to be of vine. None had ear- 
pendents or nose-rings, and there was less 
of the pot-belly conformation so common 
to interior people of South America be- 
cause of the coarse and innutritious foed 
they consume in great quantities. 

Not until I had been watching them all 
morning did it suddenly dawn upon me 
that they had no fire, or had made one at 
any time. Yet they had eaten—were eat- 
ing, indeed, when I awoke to the absence 
of any cooking agency. The men busied 
themselves, one making a bow, another 
scraping a bit of wood with something 
seemingly stone, as near as I could judge, 
while the third made a jaunt into the 
forest beyond the savanna, bringing back 
a bird, which the woman threw behind 
her into what looked like a hole in the 
ground or the rocks. They ate fish and 
something else which they picked up 
and bit into as one might into an apple. 
But at no time was there suggestion of 
fire, and of utensils I saw only gourds 
and one larger vessel resembling a shal- 
low earthen bowl. Fingers were the only 
forks and spoons, and either a sliver of 
hard wood or bone was the material of 
what they used as a knife. 

Tt rained in the afternoon, and they 
disappeared among the rocks, but just 
where and how I could not see, which de- 
cided me to hunt another tree from which 
I could overlook that part of their camp; 
so until dark I busied myself locating 
such a one and speculating on these hu- 
man things that appeared to live in the 
ground and eat without fire. 

On descending, I found my way with- 
out accident or incident to the place of 
rendezvous. Cristobal greeted me as a 
dear returning friend, and lost no time 
preparing the mandioca I had fetched 
from the cached sack. 

He was full of wonderment, but could 
throw no light on what I had seen; 
he had always heard these savages lived 
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como perro (like dogs), without fixed 
houses; as to whether they used fire—no 
one had ever been with them to find out, 
he said. 

The second tree lookout was almost op- 
posite my first perch, a little farther from 
the boulders, and put me in position to 
solve the disappearance of the Indians. 
They were in eaves; the boulder group 
appeared to have several, all that I could 
see being shallow. 

This was rather a stupid day. The 
men went off; the woman and children 
evidently holed up, and there was nothing 
doing about the camp until late in the 
afternoon, when I heard a shouting across 
the savanna, inland way, followed short- 
ly after by the coming of two men, who 
fraternized with the woman until the 
men of the house returned, and then all 
six sat around, eating the herb or root 
thing I eould not desery. The strangers 
differed in no respect from the others, 
except that one, a young man, wore a 
necklace of small claws about ocelot 
size, with a long talon in the center quite 
as large as that of an eagle. 

When the visitors departed, I followed 
them carefully with my glasses, and as 
soon as night had settled hastened to my 
meal with Cristobal, who didn’t arrive 
until after I had eaten. He had been 
delayed in starting by a man and woman 
and a little boy at the recess who re- 
mained until dusk, the man fishing, the 
woman apparently digging into the bank 
at various places—getting nothing, so far 
as Cristobal could see. 

It was easy now finding my way to 
the savanna, and I made the detour to 
where I had marked down the visitors 
with not much difticulty—but, arrived at 
this point, I was puzzled. Listening long, 
I could detect no sound. I felt sure the 
camps were not widely separated—that 
the new one, if not in a savanna, would 
be in the more open jungle. It had 
rained most of the afternoon, and was 
raining now, making the denser woods 
so black that to say I groped my way 
along would be to fairly describe my 
progress. I knew there would be no 
voices to either guide me or arrest me 
before I walked onto the strangers, but 
I also felt that unless I stumbled actu- 
ally upon them, my movement, if de- 
tected, would be ascribed to some animal. 
Vor. CXXV.— No. 748.—67 
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Passing through this close bit of forest, 
I came into comparative openness, and 
decided to find a tree here, for it was too 
dark to survey my surroundings and I 
felt I must be near the new camp. Day- 
light, however, revealed neither camp nor 
Indians. I was at the opening of a kind 
of pocket dotted with groups of trees, and 
beyond at the end a hill appeared to rise. 
I could sweep practically the entire place, 
but not a sound did I hear or a thing did 
I see indicating human life. All morn- 
ing I used my glasses industriously— 
without reward. In disgust at my fail- 
ure, I had just about made up my mind 
to descend when the erying of a child 
directly at my right renewed my interest 
in life. I couldn’t see because of inter- 
vening trees, but as the sounds were, I 
reckoned, several hundred feet away, I 
hastened to earth and toward a tree much 
nearer the remembered locality and one 
that would command what I felt to be 
the sought-for camp. Yet I was again 
disappointed, for I could see nothing sug- 
gesting Indians. 

It seemed as if my day was destined to 
be a blank, when shortly after four I dis- 
covered one of the two visitors of yester- 
day coming up the pocket, carrying, as 
I saw when he drew nearer, an agouti 
relative. He passed within one hundred 
feet of me and stopped at a small grove 
of large trees not another hundred feet 
away. Forthwith issued the sound of 
voices, then a shout or call, and soon 
whom should I see approaching from be- 
yond but my lone fisherman. Evidently 
there was another camp at hand, and un- 
der cover of the early dark before joining 
Cristobal I located both with certainty, 
and a tree from which to observe them 
the day following. 

My fourth attempt to view the home 
life of these homeless people began 
after a good half-night’s dozing in a 
tree at the jungle edge and at about 
two hundred and fifty feet distance, 
overlooking both camps, which from this 
point of observation I saw were quite 
close and contained each a very simply 
constructed lean-to. I made out four 
men, three women, and several children, 
all similar in appearance and adornment 
to those seen first, the men having bows 
and the vessels around camp being ap- 
parently restricted to the gourds; there 
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was no fire, though I saw them eating in 
the early morning and at noon. 

Having evidently exhausted what they 
had to show in the way of home life from 
this viewpoint, I determined on descend- 
ing for some exploration on foot. Swing- 
ing to the far side of the camp and up 
the hill side of the pocket, and working 
up-wind, I fell upon another lean-to, quite 
open to view under a high-branched tree 
and with two more men, one oldish, the 
other young and wearing a neck - band 
strung with what looked like parrot-beaks. 
Ile was vigorously grinding or polishing 
something between stones, which now and 
again his companion examined. Finally, 
picking up his bow and slipping on an 
open-braided basket-like quiver, he started 
for the jungle, headed practically for 
where I stood. This was disconcerting— 
or good luck, as you incline. I thought 
it a providential opportunity to see the 
Indian at work, so I moved to one side 
and crouched behind a great plant; he 
passed within about twenty-five feet, and 
before another fifty feet I was on his 
trail. He was looking for game, otherwise 
I could not have kept within hailing dis- 
tance, and as it was, the forest permitted 
me only occasional views of him. 

Cristobal grinned for the first time in 
a couple of weeks when I told him on my 
return that night that the distinguished 
exploring expedition into the Mystic Land, 
under the auspices of the Américan with 
the wanderlust, had come to an end with 
harm to none and with mighty little in- 
formation of any kind. I had seen the 


savages of such ill repute, but had se- 
cured little of worth except the satisfac- 
tion of finally grasping what I had strug- 
gled to reach, and the joy of adventure; 
and such having been the sole impelling 
motive, I was well pleased with the re- 
sult. Of course, I could easily have 
learned the real attitude of the Indians 
toward intruders and might have brought 
out some important information fer th 
savants; or, on the other hand, I might 
have been compelled to defend myself, 
and frankly I did not relish the idea of 
perhaps being put to the necessity of 
waging such uneven battle as a magazine 
rifle against bows and arrows, or maybe 
blow-guns, suggested. 

I believe these Indians as a whole are 
an inland people ranging over the moun- 
tains to the north and the plateau back 
of them, who, like the Indians bordering 
on the lower Orinoco, make periodic pil- 
grimages in groups to the river for the 
purpose of fishing or gathering the turtle 
eggs that are laid in the very early 
spring. That they had no canoes, as I 
satisfied myself after repeated search, is 
convineing evidence of their not being a 
river people. The groups I saw were, no 
doubt, belated parties rather than strag- 
glers, for over all this north section of 
South America the Indians travel in such 
manner; there is no such thing as a tribe 
movement or tribal head. 

At midnight of the third night we were 
back at the barrier, and the next noon 
drew up at the cache we had left two 
weeks before. 
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AN INTERLUDE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—PART II 





the Jacobin 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Last month we left our drama at 


critical moment. Anne de Laseyne, 


her brother Louis, and their cousin, Eloise d’Anville. aristocrat refugees from 


Paris during the Reign of Terror, are 


at Boulogne-sur-Mer, endeavoring to 


escape out of France. Louis, attempting to forge an order which will 
permit them to go aboard a vessel now waiting for them, has been thinking even 
more of Eloise than of safety, and in one of his many efforts to forge a proper 
‘ permit” has written her real name (ina fit of lover’s abstraction) with those as- 
sumed by the three as accessory to their plebeian disguise. Eloise, a magnificent 
beauty of violent Republican tendencies, accompanies her cousins under protest and 
has shrewishly repulsed the rather hopeless advances of Louis, a faithful suitor. 


it the moment planned by Louis for the 


escape of his small party, the house 


is surrounded and the, locked door of their garret lodging assailed by soldiers of 
the National Guard. Madame de Laseyne forces Eloise and Louis into an inner 
room, where she has previously concealed some women’s garments, possibly com- 


promising on account of their richness. 


The outer door is broken down, and Val- 


sin, Commissioner of the National Committee of Public Safety, a personage of dis- 
tinguished but mischievous appearance, enters the apartment. 


[The officer salutes, gives a word of 
command, and the soldiers shoulder their 
muskets, march off, and are heard clank- 
ing down the stairs. Valsin tosses his 
hat upon the desk, and turns smilingly 
to the trembling but determined Madame 
de Laseyne. | 

Anne [summoning her indignation]. 
How dare you break down my door! 
How dare you force your— 

Vautsin [suavely]. My compliments on 
the celerity with which the citizeness 
has completed her toilet. Marvelous! 
An example to her sex. 

Anne. You intend robbery, I suppose. 

Vatsiy [with a curt laugh]. Not 
precisely. 

Anne. What then? 

Vatstx. I have come, principally, for 
the returned Emigrant, Louis Valny- 
Cherault, formerly called Marquis de 
Valny-Cherault, formerly of the former 
regiment of Valny; also formerly— 

Anne [cutting him off sharply]. I do 
not know what you mean by all these 
names—and “ formerlies ”! 

Vausin. No? [Persuasively.]  Cit- 


izeness, pray assert that I did not en- 
counter you last week on your journey 
from Paris— 

Anne [hastily]. It is true I have been 
to Paris on business; you may have seen 
me—I do not know. Is it a crime to 
return from Paris? 





Vaustn [in a tone of mock encourage- 
ment]. It will amuse me to hear you 
declare that I did not see you traveling 
in company with Louis Valny-Cherault. 
Come! Say it. 

Anneé [stepping back defensively, 
closer to the inner door]. I am alone, 
I tell you! I do not know what you 
mean. If you saw me speaking with 
people in the diligence, or at some post- 
ing-house, they were only traveling ac- 
quaintanees. I did not know them. I 
am a widow— 

V ALSIN. My condolences. Poor, of 
course ¢ 

Anne. Yes. 

VALSIN. And lonely, of course? 
[Apologetically.] Loneliness is in the 
formula: I suggest it for fear you might 
forget. 

Anne [doggedly]. I am alone. 

Vautsix. Quite right. 

Anne [confusedly]. I am a widow, 
I tell you—a widow, living here quietly 
with— 

Vasin [taking her up quickly]. Ah— 
“with”! Living here alone, and also 
“with”—whom? Not your late hus- 
band? 

Anne [desperately]. With my niece. 

Vaustn [affecting great surprise]. Ah! 
A niece! And the niece, I take it, is 
in your other room yonder? 


Anne [huskily]. Yes. 














Vaustn [taking a step forward]. Is 


she pretty! [Anne places her back 
against the closed door, facing him 
grimly. He assumes a tone of in- 


dulgence.] Ah, one must not look: the 
niece, likewise, has not completed her 
toilet. 

Anne. She is—asleep. 

Vatsin [glancing toward the dis- 
mantled doorway]. A sound napper! 
Why did you not say instead that she 
was—shaving ¢ 

He advances, smiling. } 

Anne [between her teeth]. You shall 
not go in! You cannot see her! She 
is 

Vatsiy [laughing]. Allow me _ to 
prompt you. She is not only asleep; 
she is ill. She is starving. Also, I can- 
not go in because she is an orphan. 
Surely, she is an orphan? A _ lonely 
widow and her lonely orphan niece. Ah, 
touching—and sweet! 

Anne |hotly|. What authority have 
you to force your way into my apartment 
and insult 

Vausin [touching his searf]. I had the 
honor to mention the French Republic. 

Anne. So! Does the French Repub- 
lie persecute widows and orphans? 

Vausiw [gravely]. No. It is the mak- 
ing of them! 

Awnye [erying out]. Ah, horrible! 

Vautsty. I regret that its just severity 
was the cause of your own bereavement, 
citizeness. When your unfortunate hus- 
band, André, formerly known as the 
Prince de Laseyne— 

Anne [defiantly, though tears have 
sprung to her eyes]. I tell you I do not 
know what you mean by these titles. 
My name is Balsage. 

Vaustx. Bravo! The Widow Balsage, 
living here in calm obscurity with her 
niece. Widow Balsage, answer quickly, 
without stopping to think. [Sharply.] 
How long have you lived here? 

Anne. Two months. [Faltering.] A 
year! 

Vatsiy = [laughing]. Good. Two 
months and a year! No visitors? No 
strangers ? 

Anne. No. 

Vatsiy [wheeling quickly and picking 
up Louis’s cap from the dressing-table]. 
This cap, then, belongs to your niece. 

Anne [ flustered, advancing toward him 
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as if to take it]. It was—it was left 
here this afternoon by our landlord. 
VaLsin {musingly]. That is very, very 
puzzling. [He leans against the dress- 
ing-table in a careless attitude, his back 


to her. | 
Anne [cavalierly]. Why “ puzzling” ? 
VALSIN. Because I sent him on an 
errand to Paris this morning. [She 


flinches, but he does not turn to look at 
her, continuing in a tone of idle curi 
osity.| I suppose your own excursion to 
Paris was quite an event for you, Widow 
Balsage. You do not take many jour- 
neys ¢ 

Anne. I am too poor. 

Vausix. And you have not _ been 
contemplating another departure from 
Boulogne ? 

AnNE. No. 

Vaustn [still in the same careless at- 
titude, his back toward her and the 
closed door. } Good. It is as I thought: 
the portmanteau is for ornament. 

Anne [choking]. It belongs to my 
niece. She came only an hour ago. She 
has not unpacked. 

Vaustx. Naturally. Too ill. 

Anne. She had traveled all night; 
she was exhausted. She went to sleep 
at once. 

Vausty. Is she a somnambulist ? 

Anne [taken aback]. Why? 

Vaustn [indifferently]. She has just 
opened the door of her room in order to 
overhear our conversation. {Waving his 
hand to the dressing-table mirror in 
which he has been gazing.] Observe it, 
Citizeness Laseyne. 

Anneé [demoralized]. I do not—I— 
[Stamping her foot.] How often shall 
I tell you my name is Balsage! 

Vausin [turning to her apologetically]. 
My wretched memory. Perhaps I might 
remember better if I saw it written: I 
beg a glance at your papers. Doubtless 
you have your certificate of citizenship— 

Anne [trembling]. I have papers, 
certainly. 

Vausin. The sight of them— 

Anne. I have my passport; you shall 
see. [With wildly shaking hands she 
takes from her blouse the passport and 
the “permit.”] It is in proper form— 

[She is nervously replacing the two 
papers in her bosom, when with a sud- 
den movement he takes them from her. 
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She cries out incoherently and attempts 
recapture them. | 

Vatsin [extending his left arm to hold 
her off]. Yes; here you have your pass- 
port, and there—{ pointing to the littered 
floor under the desk|—you have others ¢ 
Many of them! 

Anne [clutching at the papers in his 
grasp]. Old letters! 

Vatsin' feasily fending her off]. 
Doubtless! [He shakes the “ permit” 

pen.| Oho! A permission to embark 
and signed by three names of the highest 
celebrity. Alas, these unfortunate states- 
men Billaud Varennes, Carnot, and 
Robespierre! Each has lately suffered an 
njury to his right hand. What a mis- 
fortune for France! And what a co- 
neidence! One has not heard the like 
since we closed the theaters. 

Anne [furiously struggling to reach 
his hand]. Give me my papers! Give 
me-— 

Vaustn [holding them away from her]. 
You see, these unlucky great men all 
had to have their names signed for them 
by somebody else. And I should judge 
that this somebody else must have been 
writing quite recently—less than half an 
hour ago, from the freshness of the ink 

-and in considerable haste; perhaps 
suffering considerable anguish of mind, 
Widow Balsage! 

[Madame de Laseyne, overwhelmed, 
sinks into a chair. He comes close to 
her, his manner changing startlingly. ] 

Vausin [bending over her with sudden 
menace, his voice loud and _ harsh]. 
Widow Balsage, if you intend no journey, 
why have you this forged permission to 
embark on the Jeune Pierette? Widow 
Balsage, who is the Citizen Balsage ? 

Anne [faintly]. My brother. 

Vausin [straightening up]. Your first 
truth. [Resuming his gaiety.] Of 
course he is not in that room yonder 
with your niece. 

Anne [brokenly]. No, no, no; he is 
not! He is not here. 

Vatsiw [commiseratingly]. Poor wom- 
in! You have not even the pleasure to 
pereeive how droll you are. 

Anne. I perceive that I am a fool! 
She dashes the tears from her eyes 
and springs to her feet.] I also perceive 
that you have denounced us before the 
authorities here— 
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Vatstx. Pardon. In Boulogne it hap- 
pens that J am the authority. I in- 
troduce myself for the third time: Valsin, 
Commissioner of the National Com- 


mittee of Public Safety. Tallien was 
sent to Bordeaux; Collot to Lyons; I to 
Boulogne. Citizeness, were all of the 


august names on your permit genuine 
you could no more leave this port with- 
out my counter-signature than you could 
take wing and fly over the Channel! 
ANNE [with a shrill laugh of triumph 

You have overreached yourself! You're 
an ordinary spy; you followed us from 
Paris 


Vausin [gaily]. Oh, I intended yo 
to notice that! 
Anne [unheeding]. You have claimed 


to be Commissioner of the highest power 
in France. We can prove that you are 
a common spy. You may go to the 
guillotine for that. Take care, citizen! 
So! You have denounced us; we de- 
nounce you. I’Jl have you arrested by 
your own soldiers. I'll call to them 

[She makes a feint of running to the 
window. He watches her coolly, in si- 
lence; and she halts, chagrined.] 

Vautstn [pleasantly]. I was sure you 
would not foree me to be premature. 
Remark it, Citizeness Laseyne: I am en- 
joying all this. I have waited a long 
time for it. 

ANNE [becoming hysterical]. I am the 
Widow Balsage, I tell you! You do not 
know us—you followed us from Paris. 
[Half sobbing.] Youre a spy—a 
hanger-on of the police. We will prove 

Vatstny [stepping to the dismantled 
doorway]. I left my assistant within 
hearing—a species of animal of mine. 
I may claim that he belongs to me. A 
worthy patriot, but skilful, who has had 
the honor of a slight acquaintance with 
you, I believe. [Calling.] Dossonville! 

[Dossonville, a large man, flabby of 
flesh, loose-mouthed, grizzled, carelessly 
dressed, makes his appearance in the 
doorway. He has a harsh and reckless 
eye; and, obviously a flamboyant bully 
by temperament, his abject, doggish 
deference to Valsin is instantly im- 
pressive, more than confirming the lat- 
ter’s remark that Dossonville “belongs ” 
to him. Dossonville, apparently, is a 
chattel indeed, body and soul. At sight 
of him Madame de Laseyne catches at 
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the desk for support and stands speech- 
less. | 

Vausin [easily]. Dossonville, you may 
inform the Citizeness Laseyne what office 
I have the fortune to hold. 

DossonVILLE [coming in]. Bright 
heaven! All the world knows that you 
are the Representative of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety. Commissioner to 
Boulogne. 

Vatsixn. With what authority? 

DossonviLe. Absolute — unlimited! 
Naturally. What else would be useful? 

Vatsix. You recall this woman, Dos- 
sonville ? 

DossonviLte. She was present when I 
delivered the passport to the Emigrant 
Valny-Cherault, in Paris. 

Vaustx. Did you forge that passport? 

DossonvitLe. No. I told the Emigrant 
I had. Under orders. [Grinning.] It 
was genuine. 

Vaustx. Where did you get it? 

DossonvitLe. From you. 

Vausin [suavely]. Sit down, Dosson- 
ville. [The latter, who is standing by a 
chair, obeys with a promptness more 
than military. Valsin turns, smilingly, 
to Madame de Laseyne.] Dossonville’s 
instructions, however, did not include a 
“nermit ” to sail on the Jeune Pierette. 
All of which, I confess, citizeness, has 
very much the appearance of a trap! 

[He tosses the two papers upon the 
desk. Utterly dismayed, she makes no 
effort to secure them. He regards her 
with quizzical enjoyment.] 

Anne. Ah—you— [She fails to speak 
coherently. ] 

Vaustx. Dossonville has done very 
well. He procured your passport; 
bought your “ disguises”; planned your 
journey; even gave you directions how 
to find these lodgings in Boulogne. In- 
deed, I instructed him to omit nothing 
for your comfort. [Pausing for a mo- 
ment.] If I am a spy, Citizeness 
Laseyne, at least I trust your intelli- 
gence may not cling to the epithet 
“ordinary.” My soul! but I appear to 
myself a most uncommon type of spy, 
a very intricate, complete, and unusual 
spy, in fact. 

Anne [to herself, weeping]. Ah, poor 
Louis! 

Vausty [cheerfully]. You are begin- 
ning to comprehend? That is well. 


Your niece’s door is still ajar by the 
discreet width of a finger, so I assume 
that the Emigrant also begins to compre- 
hend. Therefore I take my ease! [He 
seats himself in the most comfortable 
chair in the room, crossing his legs in a 
leisurely attitude, and lightly drumming 
the tips of his fingers together, the while 
his peaceful gaze is fixed upon the ceil- 
ing. His tone, as he continues, is casual. | 
You understand, my Dossonville: having 
long ago occupied this very apartment 
myself, I am serenely aware that the 
Emigrant can leave the other room only 
by the window, and as this is the fourth 
floor, and a proper number of bayonets 
in the courtyard below are arranged to 
receive any person active enough to 
descend by a rope of bedclothes, one is 
confident that the said Emigrant will 
remain where he is. Let us make our- 
selves comfortable, for it is a delightful 
hour—an hour I have long promised my- 
self. I am in a good humor. Let us 
all be happy. Citizeness Laseyne, enjoy 
yourself. Call me some bad names! 

Anne [between her teeth]. If I could 
find one evil enough! 

Va.stn [slapping his knee delightedly]. 
There it is: the complete incompetence 
of your class. You poor aristocrats, you 
do not even know how to swear. Your 
ancestors knew how! They were fighters; 
they knew how to swear because they 
knew how to attack; you poor moderns 
have no profanity left in you, because, 
poisoned by idleness, you have forgotten 
even how to resist. And yet you thought 
yourselves on top, and so you were—but 
as foam is on top of the wave. You 
forgot that power, like genius, always 
comes from underneath, because it is 
produced only by turmoil. We have had 
to wring the neck of your feather-head 
court, because while the court was the 
Nation, the Nation had its pocket picked. 
You were at the mercy of anybody wiih 
a pinch of brains: adventurers like Maza- 
rin, like Fouquet, like Law, or that little 
commoner the woman Fish, who called 
herself Pompadour and took France— 
France, merely!—from your king, and 
used it to her own pleasure. Then, at 
last, after the swindlers had well plucked 
you—at last, unfortunate creatures—the 
People got you! Citizeness, the People 
had starved: be assured they will eat you 
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the 
you 


then eat 


because 


to the bone—and 
You 


learned 


bone! 

helpless have 

nothing and forgotten 

You forgotten everything 

n this world except how to be fat! 
DossoNVILLE [applauding with une- 


tion]. Beautiful! It is beautiful, all 


hat! A beautiful speech! 
Vatsty. Ass! 
DossONVILLE [meekly]. 
fectly. 
V ALSIN 


are 
every- 
have 


thing. 


Perfectly, per- 


That 
truth. 
you 


crossly ]. wasn’t a 
the 
far as 
I am the People. 
egligently, 


speech; it was Citizeness 


Laseyne, 80 concerned, 
[He extends his hand 
And ] 
have got you. [He clenches his fingers, 
like a ecook’s on the- neck of a fowl. ] 
Like that! And I’m going to take you 
back to Paris, you and the Emigrant. 

She stands in an attitude eloquent of 
despair. 
the door of the other room, which is still 
slightly ajar; and, smiling at 
fugitive thought, he continues, deliber- 
ately. ] [ take you—you and your 
brother—and that rather pretty little 
person who traveled with you. 

[There is a breathless exclamation from 
the other side of the door, which is flung 
open violently, as Eloise—flushed, radi- 
ant with and altogether 
nificent—sweeps into the room to 
front Valsin.] 

ELOISE 
her]. 
Anne! 

DossoNVILLE [dazed by 
Lerd! What glory! 
profoundly, muttering hoarsely.] Oh, 
Oh, hair! Look at her shape! 
Her chin! The divine 

VaLsin [getting up and patting him 
reassuringly on the back]. The lady 
perceives her effect, my Dossonville. It 
is no novelty. Sit down, my Dosson- 
ville. [The still murmurous Dossonville 
obeys. Valsin turns to Eloise, a brilliant 
light in his eyes.}| Let me greet one of 
the nieces of Widow Balsage—evidently 
not the sleepy one, and certainly not ill. 
Health so transcendent— 

Exoise [placing her hand upon Madame 
de Laseyne’s shoulder]. 
Anne. You need have no fear of him 
whatever. His petty authority does not 
extend to us. 


are 


with open palm.] 


His glance roves from her to 


some 


anger, mag- 


con- 


[slamming the door behind 


Leave this Jack-in-Office to me, 


the vision ]. 
[He rises, bowing 


eyes! 


This is a clown, 
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Will the niece 


explain why it does 


Vausin [deferentially]. 
of Widow 
not¢ 


Balsage 


K LOISE tiercely 


Eloise 


turning upon him 
the pat riot 


d’Anville is here ! 


Because Citizeness 


VALSIN [assuming an air of thought- 
That “ per- 
yonder even mentions her by name. 


shall 


niece, 


fulness]. Yes, she is here. 
mit ” 
It is 
that. Continue, 

ELois! 


curious. i have to go into 


with supreme haughtiness]. 
This lady is under her protection. 
Vausin [growing red]. Pardon. Un- 
der whose protection ? 

Ex.oise [sulphurously]. Under the pro- 
tection of Eloise d’Anville! 

This has a frightful effect upon Val- 
sin: contorted ; he 
his throat, apparently half 
and falls choking 
into the easy-chair he has formerly oc- 
cupied. ] 

VALSIN 
rent]. 


face becomes 
clutches at 


strangled, 


staggers, 


[gasping, coughing, incohe- 
Under the pro—the protection - 
[He explodes into peal after peal of up- 
roarious laughter.] The protection of— 
Aha, ha, ha, ho, ho, ho! [He rocks him- 
self back and forth unappeasably.] 

Ex.oise [with a slight lift of the eye- 
brows]. This man is an idiot. 

Vatsin [during an abatement of 
attack]. Oh, pardon! It is—too 
much for me! You 
people are— 

E.otse [stamping her foot]. Under the 
protection of Eloise d’Anville, imbecile! 
You cannot touch them. She wills it! 

{At this, Valsin shouts as if pleading 
for merey, and beats the air with his 
hands. He struggles to his feet and, 
pounding himself upon the chest, walks 
to and fro in the effort to control his 
convulsion. 

Exoirse [to Anne, under cover of the 
noise he makes]. I was wrong: he is 
not an idiot. 

Anne [despairingly]. 
you. 


his 
much 


too say—these 


He 


laughs at 


Out of 
afraid. He is 


Exoise [in a quick whisper]. 
bluster; because he is 
badly frightened. I know just what to 
do. Go into the other room with Louis. 

Anne [protesting weakly]. I 
hope— 

Exotse [flashing from a cloud]. 
failed, didn’t you? 


ean’t 


You 
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{Madame de Laseyne, after a tearful 
perusal of the stern resourcefulness now 
written in the younger woman’s eyes, 
succumbs with a piteous gesture of as- 
sent, and goes out forlornly. Eloise 
closes the door and stands with her back 
to it.] 

VaLsin [paying no attention to them]. 
Eloise d’Anville! [Still pacing the room 
in the struggle to subdue his hilarity.] 
This young citizeness speaks of the pro- 
tection of Eloise d’Anville! [Leaning 
feebly upon Dossonville’s shouider.] Do 
you hear, my Dossonville? It is an 
ecstasy. Eestasize, then. Scream, Dos- 
sonville! 

DossoNVILLE | puzzled, but evidently ac- 
customed to being so, cackles instantly]. 


Perfectly. Ha, ha! The citizeness is 
not only stirringly beautiful, she is 
also— 

Vausty. She is also a wit. Suscepti- 


ble henchman, concentrate your thoughts 
upon domesticity. In this presence re- 
member your wife! 
E.oise [peremptorily]. 
person. I have something to say to you. 
Vatsty [wiping his eyes]. Dosson- 
ville, you are not required. We are going 
to be sentimental, and Heaven knows 
you are not the moon. In fact, you are 
a fat old man. Away, obesity! Go some- 
where and think about your children. 
Exit, whale! 
Dossonvittr. [rising]. 
chieftain. 


Dismiss that 


Perfectly, my 
[He goes to the broken door. ] 

E.oise [tapping the floor with her 
shoe]. Out of hearing! 

Vautsty. The floor below. 

Dossonvitte. Well understood. Per- 
fectly, perfectly! 

[He goes out through the hallway; 
disappears, chuckling grossly. There 
are some moments of silence within the 
room, while he is heard clumping down 
a flight of stairs; then Valsin turns to 
Eloise with burlesque ardor.] 

Vausix. Alone at last! 

Exorse [maintaining her composure]. 
Rabbit! 

Vatstn [dropping into the chair at the 
desk with mock dejection}]. Repulsed 
at the outset! Ah, citizeness, there were 
moments on the journey from Paris 
when I thought I detected a certain 
kindness in your glances at the lonely 
stranger. 
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Exoise [folding her arms]. You are 
to withdraw your soldiers, countersign 
the “permit,” and allow my friends to 
embark at once. 

Vausww [with solemnity]. Do you give 
it as an order, citizeness ? 

Exotse. Ido. You will receive suitable 
political advancement. 

VaLstn [in a choked voice]. You mean 
as a—a reward? 

Exowse [haughtily]. 
you shall receive it! 

[He looks at her strangely; then with 
a low moan presses his hand to his side, 
seeming upon the point of a dangerous 
seizure. ] 

Vatsin [managing to speak]. I can 
only beg you to spare me. You have me 
at your mercy. 

Exotse [swelling]. It is well for you 
that you understand that! 

Vatsin [shaking his hand ruefully]. 
Yes; you see I have a bad liver: it may 
become permanently enlarged. Laughter 
is my great danger. 

Etotse [crying out with rage]. Oh! 

Vatstn [dolorously]. I have continual- 
ly to remind myself that I am no longer 
in the first flush of youth. 


I guarantee that 


Exoise. Idiot! Do you not know who 
I am? 
Vatsix. You? Oh yes— [He checks 


himself abruptly; looks at her with brief 
intensity; turns his eyes away, half clos- 
ing them in quick meditation; smiles, 
as upon some secret pleasantry, and pro- 
ceeds briskly.] Oh yes; yes, I know 
who you are. 

Exoise [haughtily]. Then you— 

Vatsin [at once cutting her off]. As 
to your name, I do not say. Names at 
best are details; and your own is a de- 
tail that could hardly be thought to mat- 
ter. What you are is obvious: you 
joined Louis and his sister in Paris at 
the barriers, and traveled with them as 
“Marie Balsage,” a sister. You might 
save us a little trouble by giving us your 
real name; you will probably refuse, and 
the police will have to look it up when 
I take you back to Paris. Frankly, you 
are of no importance to us, though of 
course we'll send you to the Tribunal. 
No doubt you are a poor relative of the 
Valny-Cheraults, or, perhaps, you may 
have been a governess in the Laseyne 
femily or— 
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Exowe [under her breath]. Idiot! 
Idiot! 

Vatsin [with subterranean enjoyment, 
watching her sidelong]. Or the good- 
looking wife of some faithful retainer 
of the Emigrant’s, perhaps. 

E.oise [with a shrill laugh]. Does 
the Committee of Public Safety betray 
the same intelligence in the appointment 
of all its agents? [Violently.] Im- 
becile, I— 

Vausin [quickly raising his voice to 
check her]. You are of no importance, 
I tell you! [Changing his tone.] Of 
course, I mean politically. [With broad 
gallantry.] Otherwise, I am the first to 
admit extreme susceptibility. I saw that 
you observed it on the way—at the tav- 
erns, in the diligence, at the posting- 
houses, at— 

E.oise [with serenity]. Yes. I am 
accustomed to oglers. 

Vausty. Alas, I believe you! My un- 
fortunate sex is but too responsive. 

ELorse [gasping]. “ Responsive ”— Oh! 

Vautsin [indulgently]. Let us return 
to the safer subject. Prevently I shall 
arrest those people in the other room, 
and, regretfully, you too. But first I 
pamper myself; I chat; I have an at- 
tractive woman to listen. In the matter 
of the arrest, I delay my fire; I do not 
flash in the pan, but I lengthen my fuse. 
Why? For the same reason that when I 
was a little boy and had something good 
to eat, I always first paid it the compli- 
ments of an epicure. I looked at it a 
long while. I played with it. Then— 
I devoured it! I am still like that. And 
Louis, yonder, is good to eat, because I 
happen not to love him. However, I 
should mention that I doubt if he could 
recall either myself or the circumstance 
which annoyed me; some episodes are 
sometimes so little to certain people and 
so significant to certain other people. 
[He smiles, stretching himself luxurious- 
ly in his chair.] Behold me, citizeness. 
[ am explained. I am indulging my 
humor: I play with my cake. Let us see 
into what curious little figures I can 
twist it. 

Exoise. Idiot! 

Vatstn [pleasantly]. I have lost count, 
but I think that is the sixth idiot you 
have called me. Aha, it is only history, 
which one admires for repeating itself. 
Vot. CXXV.—No. 748.—68 
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Good! Let us march. I shall play— 
[He picks up the “permit” from the 
desk, studies it absently, and looks whim- 
sically at her over his shoulder, con- 
tinuing]: I shall play with—with all four 
of you. 

Exoise [impulsively]. Four? 

Vatsty. I am not so easy to deceive: 
there are four of you here. 

Evoise [staring]. So? 

Vatsix. Louis brought you and his 
sister from Paris—a party of three. This 
“permit” which he forged is for four— 
the original three and the woman you 
mentioned a while ago, Eloise d’Anville. 
Hence she must have joined you here. 
The deduction is plain: there are three 
people in that room—the Emigrant, his 
sister, and this Eloise d’Anville. To the 
trained mind such reasoning is simple. 

Exotse [elated]. Perfectly! 

Vatsiy [with an air of cunning]. 
Nothing escapes me. You see that. 

Exorse. At first glance! I make you 
my most profound compliments. Sir, 
you are an eagle! 

Vatsin [smugly]. Thanks. Now, then, 
pretty governess, you thought this d’An- 
ville might be able to help you. What 
put that in your head? 

Exotse [with severity]. Do you pre- 
tend not to know what she is? 

Vautstix. A heroine I have had the 
misfortune never to encounter. But I 
am informed of her character and history. 

Exotse [sternly]. Then you understand 
that even the Agent of the National Com- 
mittee risks his head if he dares touch 
people she chooses to protect. 

Va.stn [extending his hand in plaintive 
appeal]. Be generous to my opacity. 
How could she protect anybody ? 

Exoise [with condescension]. She has 
earned the gratitude— 

Vatsty. Of whom? 

Exotse [superbly]. Of the Nation! 

Vatsty [breaking out again]. Ha, ha, 
ha! [Clutching at his side.] Pardon, 
oh, pardon, liver of mine! I must not 
die; my life is still useful. 

Etorse [persisting stormily]. Of the 
People, stupidity! Of the whole People, 
dolt! Of France, blockhead! 

Vatsin [with a violent effort, conquer- 
ing his hilarity]. There! I am saved. 
Let us be solemn, my child; it is better 
for my malady. You are still so young 
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that one can instruct you that indi- 
viduals are rarely grateful, “the Peo- 
ple,” never. What you call “ the People ” 
means folk who are not always sure of 
their next meal; therefore their great 
political and patriotic question is the 
cost of food. Their heroes are the 
champions who are going to make it 
cheaper; and when these champions fail 
them or cease to be useful to them, then 
they either forget these poor champions 
—or eat them. Let us hear what your 
Eloise d’Anville has done to earn the 
reward of being forgotten instead of 
eaten. 

Ex.owe [her lips quivering]. She sur- 
rendered her property voluntarily. She 
gave up all she owned to the Nation. 

Vatstn [genially]. And immediately 
went to live with her relatives in great 
luxury. 

Exowe |echoking]. The Republic will 
protect her. She gave her whole estate— 

Vausrx. And the order for its con- 
fiseation was already written when she 
did it. 

Ex.oise [passionately]. Ah—liar/ 

Vausty [smiling]. I have seen the 
order. [She leans against the wall, 
breathing heavily. He goes on, smooth- 
ly]: Yes, this martyr “gave” us her 
property; but one hears that she went 
to the opera just the same and wore more 
jewels than ever. and lived richly upon 
the Laseynes and Valny-Cheraults, un- 
til they were confiscated. Why, all the 
world knows about this woman; and let 
me tell you, to your own credit, my 
governess, I think you have a charitable 
heart: you are the only person I ever 
heard speak kindly of her. 

E.owe [setting her teeth]. Venom! 

Vaustn [observing her slyly]. It is 
with difficulty I am restraining my cu- 
riosity to see her—also to hear her!— 
when she learns of her proseription by a 
grateful Republic. 

Exorse [with shrill mockery]. Pro- 
scribed? Eloise d’Anville proscribed? 
Your inventions should be more plaus- 
ible, Goodman Spy! I knew you were 
lying— 

Vausty [smiling]. You do not be- 
lieve— 

Exorse [proudly]. Eloise d’Anville is 
a known Girondist. The Gironde is the 
real power in France. 


Vatsin [mildly]. That party has 
fallen. 

Evoise [with fire]. Not far! It will 
revive. 

VausIn. Pardon, citizeness, but you 
are behind the times, and they are very 
fast nowadays—the times. The Girond 
is dead. 

Evoist fominously]. It may surviv 
you, my friend. Take care! 

VaLsix [unimpressed]. The Girond 
had a grand facade, and that was all. 
It was a party composed of amateurs 
and orators; and of course there wer 
some noisy camp-followers and a few 
comic-opera vivandiéres, such as_ this 
d’Anville. In short, the Gironde looked 
enormous because it was hollow. It was 
like a pie that is all crust. We have 
tapped the crust—with a knife, citizeness. 
There is nothing left. 

E.otse [contemptuously]. You say so. 
Nevertheless, the Rolands— 

Vatsin [gravely]. Roland was found 
in a field yesterday; he had killed him- 
self. His wife was guillotined the day 
after you Jeft Paris. Every one of their 
political friends is proscribed. 

Exoise [shaking as with bitter cold}. 
It is a lie! Not Eloise d’Anville! 

Vausin [rising]. Would you like to 
see the warrant for her arrest. [He 
takes a packet of documents from his 
breast-pocket, selects one, and spreads it 
open before her.] Let me read you her 
description: “Eloise d’Anville, aristo- 
erat. Figure, comely. Complexion, blond. 
Eyes, dark blue. Nose, straight. Mouth, 
wide—” 

Exotse [in a burst of passion, striking 
the warrant a violent blow with her 
clenched fist.] Let them dare! [Beside 
herself, she strikes again, tearing the 
paper from his grasp. She stamps upon 
it.] Let them dare, I say! 

Vatsin [picking up the warrant]. 
Dare to say her mouth is wide? 

Exoise [cyclonic]. Dare to arrest her! 

Vaustn. It does seem a pity. [He 
folds the warrant slowly and replaces it 
in his pocket.] Yes, a great pity. She 
was the one amusing thing in all this 
somberness. She will be missed. The 
Revolution will lack its joke. 

Exot frecoiling, her passion ex- 
hausted]. Ah, infamy! [She turns from 
him, covering her face with her hands. | 
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Vatstn [with a soothing gesture]. Be- 
ing only her friend, you speak mildly. 
The d’Anville herself would call it 
blasphemy. 

E.oise [with difficulty]. She is—so 
yain—then ? 

Vausin [lightly]. Oh, a type—an 
actress. 

Exotse [her back to him]. How do you 
know? You said— 

Vausix. That I had not encountered 
her. [Glibly.] One knows best the peo- 
ple one has never seen. Intimacy con- 
fuses judgment. I confess to that amount 
of hatred for the former Marquis de 
Valny-Cherault that I take as great an 
interest in all that concerns him as if 
I loved him. And the little d’Anville 
concerns him—yes, almost one would say, 
consumes him. The unfortunate man i 
said to be so blindly faithful that he can 
speak her name without laughing. 

E.oise [stunned]. Oh! 

Vatsin [going on cheerily]. No one 
else can do that, citizeness. Jacobins, 
Cordeliers, Hébertists, even the shattered 
relies of the Gironde itself, all alike join 
in the colossal laughter at this Tricoteuse 
in Sévres—this Jeanne d’Are in rice- 
powder! 

Exotse [tragically]. They laugh—and 
proclaim her an outlaw! 

Vaustn [waving his hand carelessly]. 
Oh, it is only that we are sweeping up 
the last remnants of aristocracy, and 
she goes with the rest—into the dust- 
heap. She should have remained a 
royalist; the final spectacle might have 
had dignity. As it is, she is not of her 
own class, not of ours: neither fish nor 
flesh nor—but yes, perhaps, after all, she 
is a fowl. 

Exoise [brokenly]. Alas! Homing— 
with wounded wing! [She sinks into a 
chair with pathetic grace, her face in 
her hands. ] 

Vaustiw [surreptitiously grinning]. Not 
at all what I meant. [Brutally.] Pea- 
cocks don’t fly. 

Eoise [regaining her feet at a bound]. 
You imitation dandy! You— 

Vausin [with benevolence]. My dear, 
your indignation for your friend is 
chivalrous. It is admirable; but she is 
not worth it. You do not understand 
her: you have probably seen her so much 
that you have never seen her as she is. 
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Evoise [witheringly]. But you, august 
Zeus, having never seen her, will reveal 
her to me! 

Vatsin [smoothly urbane]. If you 
have ears. You see, she is not altogether 
unique, but of a variety known to men 
who are wise enough to make a study 
of women. 

Exoise [snapping out a short, loud 
laugh in his face]. Pouf! 

Vatsin [unruffied]. I profess myself 
an apprentice. The science itself is but 
in its infancy. Women themselves un- 
derstand very well that they are to be 
classified, and they fear that we shall 
perceive it: they do not really wish to be 
known. Yet it is coming; some day our 
cyclopedists will have you sorted, classed, 
and defined with precision; but the 
d’Alembert of the future will not be a 
woman; because no woman so disloyal 
will ever be found. Men have to acquire 
loyalty to their sex: yours is an instinct. 
Citizen governess, I will give you a read- 
ing of the little d’Anville from this un- 
written work. To begin— 

ELOISE [feverishly interested, but af- 
fecting languor]. Must you? 

Vaustx. To Eloise d’Anville the most 
interesting thing about a rose-bush has 
always been that Eloise d’Anville could 
smell it. Moonlight becomes important 
when it falls upon her face; sunset is 
worthy when she grows rosy in it. To 
her mind, the universe was set in motion 
to be the background for a decoration, 
and she is the decoration. She believes 
that the cathedral was built for the fresco. 
And when a dog interests her, it is be- 
cause he would look well beside her in a 
painting. Such dogs have no minds. 
I refer you to all the dogs in the por- 
traits of Beauties. 

Exotse [not at all displeased; pretend- 
ing carelessness]. Ah, you have heard 
that she is beautiful ? 

Vatsty. Far worse: that she is a 
Beauty. Let nothing ever tempt you, 
my dear, into setting up in that line. 
For you are very well-appearing, I assure 
you; and if you have been surrounded 
with all the disadvantages of the d’An- 
ville, who knows but that you might 
have become as famous a Beauty as she? 
What makes a Beauty is not the sumptu- 
ous sculpture alone, but a very peculiar 
arrogance—not in the least arrogance of 
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mind, my little governess. In this, your 
d’Anville emerged from childhood full- 
panoplied indeed; and the feather-head 
eourt fell headlong at her feet. It was 
the fated creature’s ruin. 

Ex.orse [plactdly]. And it is because 
of her beauty that you drag her to the 
guillotine? 

Vatsiy. Bless you, I merely convey 
her! 

Ex.orse. Tell me, logician, was it not 
her beauty that inspired her to give her 
property to the Nation? 

Vautsin. It was. 

E.oise. What perception! I am faint 
with admiration. And no doubt it was 
her beauty that made her a Republican? 

Vatstin. What else? 

Ex.otse. Hail, oracle! [She releases 
an arpeggio of satiric laughter.] 

Vatstx. That laugh is diaphanous. I 
see you through it, already convinced. 
[She stops laughing immediately.] Ha! 
We may proceed. Remark this, gov- 
erness: a Beauty is the living evidence of 
man’s immortality; the one plain proof 
that he has a soul. 

Exotse. It is not so bad, then, after 
all? 

Vatsty. It is utterly bad. But of all 
people a Beauty is most conscious of her 
duality. Her whole life is based upon 
her absolute knowledge that her Self 
and her body are two. She sacrifices al! 
things to her beauty because her beauty 
feeds her Self with a dreadful food which 
it has made her unable to live without. 

Etotsr. My little gentleman, you talk 
like a sentimental waiter. Your meta- 
phors are all hot from the kitchen. 

Vausin [nettled]. It is natural; unlike 
your Eloise, I am really of “the People” 
—and starved much in my youth. 

Extoe. But, like her, you are still 
hungry. 

Vatsry. A Beauty is a species of can- 
nibal priestess, my dear. She will make 
burnt-offerings of her father and her 
mother, her sisters—her lovers—to her 
beauty that it may in turn bring her 
the food she must have or perish. 

Exorse. Boum! [She snaps her fin- 
gers.) And of ccurse she bathes in the 
blood of little children ? 

Vausin [grimly]. Often. 

Exowe [averting her gaze from his}. 
This mysterious food— 


Vautsin. Not at all mysterious. Sensa- 
tion. There you have it. And that is 
why Eloise d’Anville is a renegade. You 
understand perfectly. 

Exoist. You are too polite. No. 

Vausin [gaily]. Behold, then! Many 
women who are not Beauties are beauti- 
ful, but in such women you do not al- 
ways discover beauty at your first glance: 
it is disclosed with a subtle tardiness. 
It does not dazzle; it is reluctant; but 
it grows as you look again and again. 
You get a little here, a little there, like 
glimpses of children hiding in a garden. 
It is shy, and sometimes closed in from 
you altogether, and then, unexpectedly, 
this belated loveliness springs into bloom 
before your very eyes. It retains the 
capacity to surprise, the vital element of 
charm. But the Beauty lays all waste 
before her at a stroke: it is soon over. 
Thus your Eloise, brought to court, 
startled Versailles; the sensation was 
overwhelming. Then Versailles got used 
to her, just as it had to its other prodi- 
gies: the fountains were there, the king 
was there, the d’Anville was there; and, 
naturally, one had seen them; saw them 
every day—one talked of matters less 
accepted. That was horrible to Eloise. 
She had tasted; the appetite once stirred 
was insatiable. At any cost she must 
henceforth have always the sensation of 
being a sensation. She must be the pivot 
of a reeling world. So she went into 
polities. Ah, citizeness, there was one 
man who understood Beauties—not Ho- 
mer, who wrote of Helen! Romance is 
gallant by profession, and Homer lied 
like a poet. For the truth about the 
Trojan War is that the wise Ulysses 
made it, not because Paris stole Helen, 
but because the Trojans were threaten- 
ing to bring her back. 

Etorse [unwarily]. Who was the one 
man that understood Beauties? 

Vaustx. Bluebeard. 

[He crosses the room to the dressing- 
table, leans his back against it in an 
easy attitude, his elbows resting upon 
the top.] 

Exore [slowly, a little tremulously]. 
And so Eloise d’Anville should have her 
head cut off? 

Vausty. Well, she thought she was in 
polities, didn’t she? [Suavely.] You 
may be sure she thoroughly enjoyed her 
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hallucination that she was a great fig- 
ure in the Revolution—which was cutting 
off the heads of so many of her relatives 
and old friends! Don’t waste your pity, 
my dear. 

Evotsrt [looking at him fixedly]. Cit- 
izen, you must have thought a great deal 
about my unhappy friend. She might be 
flattered by so searching an interest. 

Vatsin [negligently]. Not interest in 
her, governess, but in the Emigrant who 
cools his heels on the other side of that 
door, greatly to my enjoyment, waiting 
my pleasure to arrest him. The poor 
wretch is the one remaining lover of this 
girl: faithful because he let his passion 
for her become a habit; and he will never 
get over it until he has had possession. 
She has made him suffer frightfully, but 
I shall never forgive her for not having 
dealt him the final stroke. It would 
have saved me all the bother I have been 
put to in avenging the injury he did me. 

Exvoise [frowning]. What “final 
stroke” could she have “ dealt ” him ? 

Vatsty [with sudden vehement in- 
tensity]. She could have loved him! 
Ah, I see it! [He strikes the table with 
his fist.] I see it! I see it! Beauty’s 
husband! [Pounding the table with each 
exclamation, his voice rising in excite- 
ment.] What a vision! This damned, 
proud, loving Louis becoming a pomade- 
bearer! A buttoner! An errand-boy to 
the perfumer’s, to the chemist’s, to the 
milliner’s! A groom of the powder- 
closet— 

Eoise [snatching at the opportunity]. 
How noisy you are! 

Vatsin [diseomfited, apologetically]. 
You see, it is only so lately that we of 
“the People ” have dared even to whisper. 
Of course, now that we are free to shout, 
we overdo it. We let our voices out, we 
let our throats out, we let our emotions 
out. We let everything out—except our 
prisoners! [He smiles winningly. ] 

E.otse [slowly]. Do you guess what 
all this bluster—this tirade upon the 
wickedness of beauty—makes me think? 

Vausty. Certainly. Being a woman, 
you cannot imagine a bitterness which 
is not “ personal.” 

Exoise [laughing]. “Being a woman,” 
I think that the person who has caused 
you the greatest suffering in your life 
must be very good-looking! 





VaALsIn [calmly]. Quite right. It was 
precisely this d’Anville. I will tell you. 
He sits on the arm of a chair near her, 
and continues briskly]: I was not al- 
ways a politician. Six years ago I was 
a soldier, in the Valny regiment of 
cavalry. That was the old army, that 
droll army, that royal army; so ridic- 
ulous that it was truly majestic. In the 
Valny regiment we had some rouge-pots 
for officers— and for a colonel, who but 
our Emigrant yonder! Aha! we suf- 
fered in the ranks, let me tell you, when 
Eloise had been coy, and one morning it 
was my turn. You may have heard that 
she was betrothed first to Louis and later 
to several others? My martyrdom oc- 
curred the day after she had announced 
to the court her betrothal to the young 
Due de Creil, whose father afterward 
interfered. Louis put us on drill in a 
hard rain: he had the habit of relieving 
his chagrin like that. My horse fell and 
happened to shower our commander with 
mud. Louis let out all his rage upon 
me: it was an excuse, and, naturally, he 
disliked the mud. But I was rolling in it, 
with my horse: I also disliked it—and I 
was indisereet enough to attempt some 
small reply. That finished my soldiering, 
citizeness. He had me tied to a post be- 
fore the barracks for the rest of the day. 
I remember with remarkable distinctness 
that the valets of Heaven had neglected 
to warm the rain for that bath, that it 
was February, and that Louis’s orders 
had left me nothing to wear upon my 
back except an unfulsome descriptive 
placard and my modesty. Altogether it 
was a disadvantageous position, par- 
ticularly for the exchange of repartee 
with such of my comrades as my youth- 
ful amiability had not endeared; I have 
seldom seen more cheerful indifference 
to bad weather. Inclement skies failed 
to injure the spectacle: it was truly the 
great performance of my career; some 
people would not even go home to eat, 
and peddlers did a good trade in cakes 
and wine. In the evening they whipped 
me conscientiously—my tailor has never 
since made me an entirely comfortable 
coat. Then they gave me the place of 
honor at the head of a procession by 
torchlight, and drummed me out of camp 
with my placard upon my back. So I 
adopted another profession: I had a 
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friend who was a doctor in the stables of 
d’Artois; and I knew horses. He made 
me his assistant. 

Exoise [shuddering]. You are a vet- 
erinarian! 

Vatstw [smiling]. No; a horse-doctor. 
Tt was thus I “retired” from the army 
and became a politician. My friend was 
only a horse-doctor himself, but his name 
happened to be Marat. 

Ex.owe. Ah, frightful! [For the first 
time she begins to feel genuine alarm.] 

Vausty. The sequence is simple. If 
Eloise d’Anville hadn’t coquetted with 
young Creil I shouldn’t be Commis- 
sioner here to-day, settling my account 
with Louis. I am in his debt for more 
than the beating: I should tell you there 
was a woman in my case, a slender lace- 
maker with dark eyes—very pretty eyes. 
She had furnished me with a rival, a 
corporal; and he brought her for a stroll 
in the rain past our barracks that day 
when I was attracting so much unsought 
attention. They waited for the after- 
piece, enjoyed a pasty and a bottle of 
Beaune, and went away laughing cozily 
together. I did not see my pretty lace- 
maker again, not for years—not until a 
month ago. Her corporal was still with 
her, and it was their turn to be un- 
desirably conspicuous. They were part 
of a procession passing along the Rue 
St. Honoré on its way to the Place of 
the Revolution. They were standing up 
in the cart; the lace-maker had grown 
fat, and she was scolding her poor cor- 
poral bitterly. What a habit that must 
have been!—they were not five minutes 
from the guillotine. I own that a thrill 
of gratitude to Louis temporarily soft- 
ened me toward him, though at the very 
moment I was following him through 
the crowd. At least, he saved me from 
the lace-maker! 

Extowse [shrinking from him]. You 
are horrible! 

Vatsry. To my regret, you must find 
me more and more 80. 

Exotse. You are going to take us back 
to Paris, then? To the Tribunal—and 
to the— [She covers her eyes with her 
hands.] 

Vatstw [gravely]. I can give you no 
comfort, governess. You are involved 
with the Emigrant, and, to be frank, I 
am going to do as horrible things to 


Louis as I can invent—and I am an 
ingenious man. [His manner becomes 
sinister.]} I am near the top. The 
cinders of Marat are in the Pantheon, 
but Robespierre still flames; and he 
claims me as his friend. I can do what 
I will. And I have much in store for 
Louis before ke shall be so fortunate as 
to die! 

Exotsg [faintly]. And—and Eloise— 
d’Anville? [Her hands fall from her 
face: he sees large, beautiful tears upon 
her cheeks. ] 

Vatstn [coldiy]. Yes. 

[She is crushed for the moment; then, 
recovering herself with a violent effort, 
lifts her head defiantly and stands erect, 
facing him.] 

E.owe. You take her head because 
your officer punished you, six years ago, 
for a breach of military discipline! 

Vausty [in a lighter tone]. Oh no. I 
take it, just as she injured me—inci- 
dentally. In truth, citizeness, it isn’t I 
who take it: I only arrest her because 
the government has proscribed her. 

Exorse. And you’ve just finished tell- 
ing me you were preparing tortures for 
her! I thought you an intelligent man. 
Pah! You’re only a gymnast. [She 
turns away from him haughtily and 
moves toward the inner door.] 

Vatstn [touching his scarf of office]. 
True. I climb. 

[She halts suddenly, as if startled by 
this; she stands as she is, her back to 
him, for several moments, and does not 
change her attitude when she speaks.] 

Exotse [slowly]. You climb alone. 

Vatsty [with a suspicious glance at 
her]. Yes—alone. 

Exotse [in a low voice]. Why didn’t 
you take the lace-maker with you? You 
might have been happier. 

[Very slowly she turns and comes 
toward him, her eyes full upon his; she 
moves deliberately and with incomparable 
grace, and there is something magical 
in this portentous advance. He seems to 
be making an effort to look away, and 
failing: he cannot release his eyes from 
the glorious and starry glamour that 
holds them. She comes very close to him, 
so close that she almost touches him.] 

Exowe fin a half-whisper]. You 
might have been happier with—a friend 
—to climb with you. 
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Vautsixn' [demoralized Citizeness—I 
am—lI 

ELOISE [in a voice of velvet ]. 
Say it. You are—? 


V ALSIN | desperately 


Yes. 


] have told you 
that I am the most susceptible of men. 
Exoise [impulsively putting her hand 
Is it 
my are a 
climb: you will go over all. 


on his shoulder}. a crime? Come, 


who does 
You believe 
in the Revolution because you have used 
it to lift But other things 
help you, too. Don’t you need them ? 

Vautsin [understanding perfectly, gasp- 
ing]. Need what ? 

[She drops her hand from his shoul- 
der, moves back from him slightly, and 
crosses her arms upon her bosom with a 
royal meekness. ] 

ELoise [grandly]. 
less ? 

VALsIN [in a distracted voice]. 
help me! What do you want? 

Exoisr. Let these people go. [Hurried- 
ly, leaning near him.] I have promised 
to save them. Give them their permit to 
embark, and I— She pauses, flushing 
beautifully, but does not take her eyes 
from him.] I—I do not wish to leave 
France. My place is in Paris. You will 
go into the National Committee. You 
ean be its ruler. You will rule it! I 
believe in you! | Glowing like a rose of 
fire.} I will go with you. I will help 
you! I will marry you! 

Vatsin fin a_ fascinated whisper]. 
Good Lord! [He stumbles back from 
her, a strange light in his eyes.] 

Ex.oisrk. You are afraid— 

Vaustn [with sudden loudness]. 
Upon my soul, I am afraid! 

Exorse [smiling gloriously upon him]. 
Of what, my friend? Tell me of what? 

Vautsin [explosively]. Of myself! I 
am afraid of myself because I am a 
prophet. This is precisely what I fore- 
told to myself you would do! I knew it, 
yet I am aghast when it happens—aghast 
at my own cleverness! 

Ex.oise [bewildered]. What? 

Vausin [half hysterical with outrageous 
vanity]. I swear I knew it, and it fits 
so exactly that I am afraid of myself! 
Aha, Valsin, you rogue! I should hate 
to have you on my track! Citizen gov- 
erness, you are a wonderful person, but 
not so wonderful as this devil of a Valsin! 


friend, you man 


you. can 


Do ] seem so use- 
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ELoise [vaguely, in a dead voice]. I 


cannot understand what you are talking 
about. Do you mean— 
Vausty. And what a spell was upon 
me! I was near ealling Dossonville to 
preserve me. 

ELoise {speaking with a 
uralness, like a child’s]. 
you don’t want me? 

Vausix. Ah, Heaven help me, I am 
Oh, ho, ho! I 
[He drops into a chair and 
gives way to another attack of uproar- 
ious hilarity.] Oh, my liver, ha, ha! 
No, citizeness, I do not want you! Oh, 
ha, ha, ha! 


ELoIse. 


strange 


You 


nat- 


mean 


going to laugh again! 
am spent! 


Oh! [She utters a 
scream and rushes at him.] 
Vausin [warding her off with out- 
stretched hands]. Spare me! Ha, ha, 
ha! I am helpless! Ho, ho, ho! Cit- 
izeness, it would not be worth your while 
to strangle a man who is already dying! 
ELoIsE | beside herself]. 
that I meant it? 
Vautstn [feebly]. 


choked 


— . 
Swine: 


Do you dream 


Meant to strangle 


me? 
ELOoIse [ frant ic]. 


To give myself 16 
you! 
Vausin. In short, to—to marry me! 
[He splutters. ] 
Exotse [furiously]. 
Vaustn [soothingly]. 
I saw that all along. 
E.otse [even more infuriated]. For 
their beast! [She points to the 
other room. | To save them! 
Vautsin [wiping his eyes]. 
of course. 


It was a ruse 
Yes, yes, a trick. 


sake, 


Of course, 
[He rises, stepping quickly to 
the side of the chair away from her, and 
watching her warily.}] J knew it was to 
save them. We'll put it like that. 

Exoise [in an anguish of exasperation ]. 
It was that! 

VALSIN. Yes, yes. [ Keeping his dis- 
tance.] I saw it from the first. [Sup- 
pressing symptoms of returning mirth.] 
It was perfectly plain. You mustn’t ex- 
cite yourself—nothing could have been 
clearer! [A giggle escapes him, and he 
steps hastily backward as she advances 
upon him.] 

Exoisr. Poodle! Valet! 
alleys! Sheep of the prisons! Jailer! 
Hangman! Assassin! Horse-doctor! 

[She hurls the final epithet at him in 
a climax of ferocity which wholly ex- 
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hausts her; and she sinks into the chair 
by the desk, with her arms upon the desk 
and her burning face hidden in her arms. 
Valsin, morbidly chuckling, in spite of 
himself, at each of her insults, has re- 
treated farther and farther until he 
stands with his back against the door of 
the inner room, his right hand behind 
him, resting on the latch. As her furious 
eyes leave him, he silently opens the door, 
letting it remain a few inches ajar, and 
keeping his back to it. Then, satisfied 
that what he intends to say will be over- 
heard by those within, he erases all ex- 
pression from his face, and strides to the 
dismantled doorway.] 

Vausw fealling loudly]. Dossonville! 
[He returns, coming down briskly to 
Eloise. His tone is crisp and soldier- 
like.] Citizeness, I have had my great 
hour. I proceed with the arrests. I have 
given you four plenty of time to prepare 
yourselves. Time? Why, the Emigrant 
could have changed clothes with one of 
the women in there a dozen times if he 
had hoped to escape in that fashion—as 
historical prisoners have won clear, it is 
related. Fortunately, that is impossible 
now; and he will not dare to attempt it. 

Dossonvitte [appearing in the hall- 
way]. Present, my chieftain! 

Vatsty [sharply]. Attend, Dosson- 
ville. The returned Emigrant, Valny- 
Cherault, is forfeited; but because I 
cherish a special grievance against him, 
I have decided upon a special punish- 
ment for him. It does not please me that 
he should enjoy the comfort and ministra- 
tions of loving women on his journey to 
the Tribunal. No, no; the presence of 
his old sweetheart would make even the 
scaffold sweet to him. Therefore I shall 
take him alone. I shall let these wom- 
en go. 

DossonvitLe. What refinement. Ad- 
mirable! 

[Eloise, lifting her head, slowly rises, 
staring incredulously at Valsin.] 

Vas [picking up the “ permit ” from 
the desk]. “Permit the Citizen Bal- 
sage and his sister, the citizeness Vir- 
ginie Balsage, and his second sister, 
Marie Balsage, and Eloise d’Anville—” 
Ha! You see, Dossonville, since one of 
these three women is here, there are two 
in the other room with the Emigrant. 
They are to come out, leaving him there. 


First, however, we shall disarm him. 
You and I have had sufficient experience 
in arresting aristocrats to know that 
they are not always so sensible as to give 
themselves up peaceably, and I happened 
to see the outline of a pistol under the 
Emigrant’s frock the other day in the 
diligence. We may as well save one of 
us from a detestable hole through the 
body. [He steps toward the door, speak- 
ing sharply.] Emigrant, you have heard. 
For your greater chagrin, these three de- 
voted women are to desert you. Being 
an aristocrat, you will pretend to prefer 
this arrangement. They are to leave at 
once. Throw your pistol into this room 
and I will agree not to make the arrest 
until they are in safety. They can reach 
your vessel in five minutes. When they 
have gone, I give you my word not to 
open this door for ten. 

[A pistol is immediately thrown out 
of the door and falls at Valsin’s feet. 
He picks it up, his eyes alight with in- 
creasing excitement. ] 

Vatsin [tossing the pistol to Dosson- 
ville]. Call the lieutenant. [Dossonville 
goes to the window, leans out, and 
beckons. Valsin writes hastily at the 
desk, not sitting down.] “Permit the 
three women Balsage to embark without 
delay upon the Jeune Pierette. Signed: 
Valsin.” There, citizeness, is a “ per- 
mit” which permits. [He thrusts the 
paper into the hands of Eloise, swings 
toward the door of the inner room, and 
raps loudly upon it.] Come, my fem- 
inines! Your sailors await you—brave, 
but no judges of millinery. There’s a 
fair wind for you; and a grand toilet 
is wasted at sea. Come, charmers; come! 

[The door is half opened, and Madame 
de Laseyne, white and trembling violent- 
ly, enters quickly, shielding as much as 
she can the inexpressibly awkward figure 
of her brother, behind whom she ex- 
tends her hand, closing the door sharply. 
He wears the brocaded skirt which Ma- 
dame de Laseyne has taken from the 
portmanteau, and Eloise’s long mantle; 
the lifted hood and Madame de Laseyne’s 
veil shrouding his head and face.] 

Vatsin [in a stifled voice]. At last! 
At last one beholds the regal d’Anville! 
No Amazon— 

Dossonvitte [aghast]. It looks like— 

Vatsixn [shouting]. It doesn’t! [He 
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bows gallantly to Louis.] 

but, oh, what queenly grace! 
{Louis stumbles in the skirt. 

falls back, clutching at his side. But 


Eloise rushes to Louis and throws herself 


upon her knees at his feet. She pulls 
his head down to hers and kisses him 
through the veil. ] 

Vatstn [madly]. Oh, touching devo- 
tion! Oh, sisters! Oh, love! Oh, 
honey! Oh, petticoats— 

DossonvILLE [interrupting humbly]. 
The lieutenant, Citizen Commissioner. 
{He points to the hallway, where the 
officer appears, standing at attention. ] 

Vautstx [wheeling]. Officer, conduct 
these three persons to the quay. Place 
them on board the Jeune Pierette. The 
captain will weigh 
[The officer salutes. ] 

Anne [hoarsely to Louis, who is lifting 
the weeping Eloise to her feet]. Quick! 
In the name of— 

Vatsix. Off with you! 

[Madame de Laseyne seizes the port- 
manteau and rushes to the broken door- 
way, half dragging the others with her. 
They go out in a tumultuous hurry, fol- 
lowed by the officer. Eloise sends one 
last glance over her shoulder at Valsin 
as she disappears, and one word of con- 
centrated venom: “ Buffoon!” In wild 
spirits, he blows a kiss to her. The 
fugitives are heard clattering madly down 
the stairs. ] 

DossonviLLe [excitedly]. 


anchor instantly. 


We can take 
[THE 


AND 





A cruel veil, 


Valsin 
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the Emigrant now. 
door.}| Why wait— 
VALSIN. 


[Going to the inner 


That room is empty. 

TossonviLLe. What! 

Vatsin [shouting with laughter]. He’s 
gone! Not barebsacked, but in_petti- 
coats: that’s worse! He’s gone, I tell 
The other was the d’Anville. 
DoOSSONVILLE. 


you! 
Then you recog 

VALSIN. Imbecile, she’s as well known 
as the Louvre! They’re off on their 
honeymoon! She'll take him now! She 
will! She will, on the soul of a prophet! 
[He rushes to the window and leans far 
out, shouting at the top of his voice]: 
Quits with you, Louis! Quits! Quits! 

[He falls back from the window and 
relapses into a chair, cackling ecstatical- 


ly.] 
DossonviLtLE [hoarse with astonish- 
ment]. You’ve let him go! You've let 


’em all go! 

Vatsin [weak with laughter]. Well, 
[With a 
sudden reversion to extreme seriousness, 
he levels a sinister forefinger at his com- 
panion. ] And, also, take care of your 
health, friend; remember constantly that 
you have a weak throat, and don’t you 
ever mention this to my wife! These 
are bad times, my Dossonville, and neither 
you nor I will see the end of them. Good 
Lord! Can’t we have a little fun as we 


you're not going to inform. 


go along? 

fA fresh convulsion of laughter seizes 
him, and he rocks himself in his chair.] 
END] 
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The Judgment House 


A NOVEL 
BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER V 
A WOMAN TELLS HER STORY 


*: OON he will speak you. Wait here, 

S madame.” Krool passed almost 

stealthily out. 

Al’mah looked round the rather formal 
sitting-room, with its somewhat incon- 
gruous furnishing—leopard-skinsfrom Bech- 
uanaland; lion-skins from Matabeleland; 
silver-mounted tusks of elephants from 
Eastern Cape Colony and Portuguese East 
Africa; statues and statuettes of classical 
subjects; two or three Holbeins, a Rem- 
brandt, and an El Griego on the walls; 
a piano, a banjo, and a cornet; and, in the 
corner, a little roulette-table. It was a 
strange medley, in keeping, perhaps, with 
the incongruously furnished mind of the 
master of it all, and expressive of tastes and 
habits not yet settled and consistent. 

Al’mah’s eyes had taken it all in rather 
wistfully, while she had waited for Krool’s 
return from his master; but the wistfulness 
was due to personal trouble, for her eyes 
were clouded and her motions languid. 
But when she saw the banjo, the cornet, 
and the roulette-table, a deep little laugh 
rose to her full red lips. 

* How like a subaltern, or a colonial civil 
servant!” she said to herself. 

She reflected a moment, then pursued the 
thought further: “‘But there must be big- 
ness in him, as well as presence of mind 
and depth of heart—yes, I’m sure his na- 
ture is deep.”’ 

She remembered the quick, protecting 
hands which had wrapped her round with 
Jasmine Grenfel’s cloak, and the great arms 
in which she had rested, the danger over. 
“There can’t be much wrong with a nature 
like his, though Adrian hates him so. 
But, of course, Adrian would! Besides, 
Adrian will never get over the drop in the 
mining-stock which ruined him—Rudyard 
Byng’s mine. . . . It’s natural for Adrian to 


hate him, I suppose,” she added with a 
heavy sigh. 

Mentally she took to comparing this room 
with Adrian Fellowes’ sitting-room over- 
looking the Thames Embankment, where 
everything was in perfect taste and order. 
where all was modulated, harmonious, soign: 
and artistic. Yet, somehow, the exquisite 
rooms which hung over the muddy river with 
its wonderful lights and shades, its mists 
and radiance, its ghostly softness and gray- 
ness, lacked in something which roused 
imagination, which stirred her senses here— 
the vital being in her. 

It was power, force, experience, adven- 
ture. They were all here. She knew the 
signs: the varied interests, the primary emo- 
tions, music, art, hunting, prospecting, 
fighting, gambling. They were mixed with 
the solid achievement of talent and force 
in the business of life. Here was a model 


‘of a new mining-drill, with a picture of the 


stamps working in the Work-and-Wonder 
mine, together with a model of the Kaffir 
compound at Kimberley, with the busy, 
teeming life behind the wire boundaries. 

Thus near was Byng to the ways of 
a child, she thought, thus near to the ever- 
lasting intelligence and the busy soul of a 
constructive and creative Deity—if there 
was a Deity. Despite the frequent laugh- 
ter on her tongue and in her eyes, she 
doubted bitterly at times that there was a 
Deity. For how should happen the awful 
tragedies which encompassed men and 
peoples, if there was a Deity? No benign 
Deity could allow His own created humanity 
to be crushed in bleeding masses, like the 
grapes trampled in the vats of a vineyard. 
Whole cities swallowed up by earthquake; 
islands swept of their people by a tidal 
wave; a vast ship pierced by an iceberg and 
going down with its thousand souls; prov- 
inces spread with the vile elements of a 
plague which carpeted the land with dead; 
mines flooded by water or devastated by fire; 
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the little new-born babe left without the 
rightful breast to feed it; the mother and 
her large family suddenly deprived of the 
breadwinner; old men who had lived like 
saints, giving their all to their own and 
to the world, driven to the degradation of 
the poorhouse in the end—ah, if one did 
not smile, one would die of weeping, she 
thought! 

Al’mah had smiled her way through 
the world; with a quick word of sym- 
pathy for any who were hurt by the 
blows of life or time; with an open hand 
for the poor and miserable,—now that 
she could afford it—and hiding her own 
troubles behind mirth and bonhomie; for 
her humor, as her voice, was deep and strong 
like that of a man. It was sometimes too 
pronounced, however, Adrian Fellowes had 
said; and Adrian was an acute observer, 
who took great pride in her. Was it not 
to Adrian she had looked first for approval 
the night of her triumph at Covent 
Garden—why, that was only a few days ago, 
and it seemed a hundred days, so much 
had happened since. It was Adrian’s 
handsome face which had told her then of 
the completeness of her triumph. 

The Boer valet entered again. “Here 
come, madame,” he said with something 
very near a smile; for he liked this woman, 
and his dark, sensual soul would have ap- 
proved of his master liking her. 

“Soon the Baas, madame,” he said as 
he placed a chair for her, and with the 
gliding footstep of a native left the room. 

“Sunny creature!” she said aloud, with 
a little laugh, and looked round. Instantly 
her face lighted with interest. Here was 
nothing of that admired disorder, that 
medley of incongruous things which marked 
the room she had just left; but perfect order, 
precision, and balance of arrangement, the 
most peaceful equipoise. There was a great 
carved oak table near to sun-lit windows, 
and on it were little regiments of things, 
carefully arranged — baskets with papers 
in elastic bands; classified and inscribed ref- 
erence-books, scales, clips, pencils; and in 
one clear space, with a bunch of violets 
before it, the photograph of a woman 
in a splendid silver frame—a woman of 
seventy or so, obviously Rudyard Byng’s 
mother. 

Al’mah’s eyes softened. Here was in- 
sight into a nature of which the world knew 
so little. She looked further. Everywhere 
signs of disciplined hours and careful hands. 
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Cabinets with initialed drawers, shelves 
filled with books. There is no more im- 
pressive and eloquent and revealing moment 
with man or woman than when you stand 
in a room empty of their actual presence, 
but having, in every inch of it, the pervasive 
influences of the absent personality. A 
strange, almost sacred quietness stole over 
Al’mah’s senses. She had been admitted 
to the inner court, not of the man’s house, 
but of his life. Her eyes traveled on with 
the gratified reflection that she had been ad- 
mitted here. Above the books were rows of 
sketches—rows of sketches! 

Suddenly, as her eyes rested on them, 
she turned pale and got to her feet. They 
were all sketches of the veldt, high and 
low; of natives: of bits of Dutch archi- 
tecture; of the stoep with its Boer farmer 
and his vrauw; of a kopje with a dozen 
horses or a herd of cattle grazing; of a 
spruit, or a Kaffir’s kraal; of oxen leaning 
against the dusselboom of a Cape wagon; 
of a herd of steinboks, or a little colony of 
mere-cats in the karoo. 

Her hand went to her heart with a gesture 
of pain, and a little ery of misery escaped 
her lips. 

Now there was a quick footstep, and Byng 
entered with a cordial smile and an out- 
stretched hand, 

“Well, this is a friendly way to begin the 
New Year,” he said, cheerily, taking her 
hands. “You certainly are none the 
worse for our little unrehearsed drama the 
other night. I see by the papers that you 
have been repeating your triumph. Please 
sit down. Do you mind my having a 
little toast while we talk? I always have 
my petit déjewner here; and I’m late this 
morning.” 

“You look very tired,” she said as she 
sat. 

Now Krool entered with a tray, placing 
it on a small table by the big desk. He 
was about to pour out the tea, but Byng 
waved him away. 

“Send this note at once by hand,” he 
said, handing him an envelope. It was 
addressed to Jasmine Grenfel. 

“Yes, I’m tired—rather,” he added to 
his guest with a sudden weariness of manner. 
“T’ve had no sleep for three nights—work- 
ing all the time, every hour; and in this air 
of London, which doesn’t feed you, one 
needs plenty of sleep. You can’t play with 
yourself here as you can on the high veldt, 
where an hour or two of sleep a day will do. 
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On-saddle and off-saddle, in-span and out- 
span, plenty to eat and a little sleep; 
and the air does the rest. It has been a 
worrying time.” 

“The Jameson Raid—and all the rest?” 

“Particularly all the rest. I feel easier 
in my mind about Dr. Jim and the others. 
England will demand—so I understand,” 
he added with a careful look at her, as 
though he had said too much—* the right 
to try Jameson and his filibusters from 
Matabeleland here in England; but it’s dif- 
ferent with the Jo’burg fellows. They will 
be arrested—” 

“They have been arrested,” she inter- 
vened. 

“Oh, is it announced?” he asked, without 
surprise. 

“Tt was placarded an hour ago,” she re- 
plied, heavily. 

“Well, I fancied it would be,” he re- 
marked. ‘They'll have a close squeak. 
The sympathy of the world is with Kruger 
—so far.” 

“That is what I have come about,” she 
said, with an involuntary and shrinking 
glance at the sketches on the walls. 

“What you have come about?” he said, 
putting down his cup of tea and looking at 
her intently. ‘ How are you concerned ? 
Where do you come in?” 

“ There is a man—he has been arrested 
with the others; with Farrar, Phillips, 
Hammond, and the rest—” 

“Oh, that’s bad! A relative, or—”’ 

“Not a relative, exactly,” she replied in a 
tone of irony. Rising, she went over to the 
wall and touched one of the water-color 
sketches. 

“ How did you come by these?” she asked. 

“ Blantyre’s sketches? . Oh, it’s all I ever 
got for all Blantyre owed me, and they’re 
not bad! They’re lifted out of the life. 
That’s why I bought them. Also because 
I liked to think I got something out of 
Blantyre; and that he would wish I hadn’t. 
He could paint a bit—don’t you think so?” 

“He could paint a bit—always,” she 
replied. 

A silence followed. Her back was turned 
to him, her face was toward the pictures. 

Presently he spoke, with a little deferen- 
tial anxiety in the tone, “Are you in- 
terested in Blantyre?” he asked, cautiously. 
Getting up, he came over to her. 

‘He has been arrested—as I said—with 
the others.” 

“No, you did not say so. So they let 


Blantyre into the game, did they?” he asked 
almost musingly; then, as if recalling what 
she had said, he added: “Do you mind 
telling me exactly what is your interest in 
Blantyre?” 

She looked at him straight in the eyes. 
For a face naturally so full of humor, hers 
was strangely dark with stormy feeling 
now. 

“Yes, I will tell you as much as I can— 
enough for you to understand,” she an- 
swered. 

He drew up a chair to the fire and she 
sat down. He nodded at her encourag- 
ingly. Presently she spoke. 

“Well, at twenty-one I was studying 
hard, and he was painting—”’ 

“Blantyre?” 

She inclined her head. “He was full 
of dreams—beautiful, I thought them; and 
he was ambitious. Also he could talk quite 
marvelously.” 

“Yes, Blantyre could talk—once,” Byng 
intervened, gently. 

“We were married secretly.”’ 

Byng made a gesture of amazement, and 
his face became shocked and grave, ‘ Mar- 
ried! Married! You were married to 
Blantyre?” 

“At a registry office in Chelsea. One 
month, only one month it was, and then 
he went away to Madeira to paint—‘a 
big commission,’ he said; and he would 
send for me as soon as he could get money 
in hand—certainly in a couple of months. 
He had taken most of my half-year’s income 
—I had been left four hundred a year by my 
mother.” 

Byng muttered a malediction under his 
breath and leaned toward her sympatheti- 
cally. 

With an effort she continued. “From 
Madeira he wrote to tell me he was going on 
to South Africa, and would not be home 
for a year. From South Africa he wrote 
saying he was not coming back; that I could 
divorce him if I liked. The proof, he said, 
would be easy; or I needn’t divorcee him 
unless I liked, since no one knew we were 
married.” 

For an instant there was absolute silence, 
and she sat with her fingers pressed tight 
to her eyes. At last she went on, her face 
turned away from the great kindly blue 
eyes bent upon her, from the face flushed 
with honorable human sympathy. 

“T went into the country, where I stayed 
for nearly three years, till—till I could bear 
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it no longer; and then I began to study and 
sing again.” 

“What were you doing in the country?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

“There was my baby,” she replied, her 
hands clasping and unclasping in pain. 
“My little Norinne!”’ 

“A child — she is 
gently. 


living?” he asked 

“No, she died two years ago,’ was the 
answer in a voice that tried to be firm. 

“Does Blantyre know?” 

“He knew she was born, nothing more.” 

‘And after all he has done, and left un- 
done, you want to try and save him now?” 

He was thinking that she still loved the 
man. ‘That offscouring!”’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Well, women beat all! He treats 
her like a Patagonian; leaves her to drift with 
his child not yet born; rakes the hutches 
of the towns and the kraals of the veldt 
for women—always women, black or white, 
it didn’t matter; and yet, by Gad! she wants 
him back.” 

She seemed to understand what was pass- 
ingin hismind. Rising, with a bitter laugh 


that he long remembered, she looked at 
him for a moment in silence, then she spoke, 


her voice shaking with scorn. 

“You think it is love for him that prompts 
me now?” Her eyes blazed, but there was 
a contemptuous laugh at her lips, and she 
nervously pulled at the tails of her sable 
muff. “You are wrong—absolutely. I 
would rather bury myself in the mud of 
the Thames than let him touch me. Oh, 
I know what his life must have been—the 
life of him that you know! With him it 
would either be the sewer or the sycamore- 
tree of Zaecheus; either the little upper 
chamber among the saints or eating husks 
with the swine. Irealizehimnow. He was 
easily susceptible to good and evil, to the 
clean and the unclean; and he might have 
been kept in order by some one who would 
give a life to building up his character; but 
his nature was rickety, and he has gone 
down and not up.” 

“Then why try to save him? 
Paul have him. 
_—” 

“Wait a minute,” she urged. “You area 
great man”’’—she came close to him—“and 
you ought to understand what I mean, 
without my saying it. I want to save him 
for his own sake, not for mine—to give him 
a chance. While there’s life there’s hope. 
To go as he is, with the mud up to his lips 


Let Oom 
He’ll do no more harm, 
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oh, can’t you see! He is the father of my 
dead child. I like to feel that he may make 
something of his life and of himself yet. 
That’s why I haven’t tried to divorce him, 
and—”’ 

“Tf you ever want to do so—”’ he inter- 
rupted, meaningly. 

“Yes, I know. I have always been sure 
that nothing could be quite so easy; but I 
waited, on the chance of something getting 
hold of him which would lift him out of 
himself, give him something to think of so 
much greater than himself, 
perhaps—”’ 

“He had you and your unborn child,” he 
intervened. 

““Me—!” She laughed bitterly. ‘I don’t 
think men would ever be better because of 
me. I’ve never seen that. I’ve seen them 
show the worst of human nature because 
of me. And it wasn’t inspiring! I’ve not 
met many men who weren’t on the low 
levels.”’ 

“He hasn’t stood his trial for the Jo’burg 
Conspiracy yet. How do you propose to 
help him? He is in real danger of his life.”’ 

She laughed coldly, and looked at him 
with keen, searching eyes. ‘‘ You ask that, 
you who know that in the armory of life 
there’s one all-powerful weapon?”’ 

He nodded his head  whimsically. 
“Money? Well, whatever other weapons 
you have, you must have that, I admit. 
And in the Transvaal—” 

“Then here,” she said, handing him an 
envelope—‘‘here is what may help.” 

He took it hesitatingly. “I warn you,” 
he remarked, “that if money is to be used 
at all, it must be a great deal. Kruger 
will put up the price to the full capacity of 
the victim.” 

“T suppose this victim has nothing,” she 
ventured, quietly. 

“Nothing but what the others give him, 
I should think. It may be a very costly 
business, even if it is possible, and you—” 

“T have twenty thousand pounds,” she 
said. 

“Earned by 
kindly. 

“Every penny of it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t waste it on Blantyre, 
if I were you. No, by Jingo! you shall not 
do it, even if it can be done. It 
horrible.”’ 

“T owe it to myself to do it. After all, 
he is still my husband. I have let it be so; 
and while it is so, and while’’—her eyes 


Some cause, 


your voice?” he asked, 


is too 
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looked away, her face suffused slightly, her 
lips tightened—‘‘while things are as they 
are, I am bound—oh, bound by something, 
I don’t know what it is, but it is not love, 
and it is not friendship, to come to his res- 
cue! There will be legal expenses—” 

Byng frowned. “Yes, but the others 
wouldn’t see him in a hole—yet I’m not 
sure, either, Blantyre being Blantyre. In 
any case, I’m ready to do anything you 
wish.” 

“Did you ever know any one to do a 
favor who wasn’t asked to repeat it—pay- 
ing one debt by contracting another, find- 
ing a creditor who will trust, and trading 
on his trust? Yet I'd rather owe you two 
debts than most men one.” She held out 
her hand to him. ‘Well, it doesn’t do to 
mope. ‘The merry heart goes all the day, 
the sad one tires in a mile-a.’ And I’m out 
for all day. Please wish me a happy new 
year.” 

He took her hand in both of his. “I wish 
you to go through this year as you ended 
the lest—in a blaze of glory.” 

“Yes, really a blaze—if not of glory,” 
she said, with bright tears, yet laughing, 
too, a big warm humor shining in her strong 
face with the gray-blue eyes and the thick, 
heavy eyebrows under a low, broad fore- 
head like his own. They were indeed 
strangely alike in many ways both of mind 
and body. 

“They say we end the year as we begin 
it,” he said, cheerily. “You proved to 
Destiny that you were entitled to all she 
could give in the old year, and you shall 
have the best that’s to be had in 1897. 
You are a woman in a million, and—” 

“May I come and breakfast with you 
some morning?” she asked, gaily. 

“Oh, if ever I’m thought worthy of that 
honor, don't hesitate! As the Spanish 
say, It is all yours.” He waved a hand 
to the surroundings. 

“No, it is all yours,” she said, reflective- 
ly, her eyes slowly roaming about her. 
“Tt is all you. I’m glad to have been here, 
to be as near as this to your real life. Real 
life is so comforting after the mock kind so 
many of us live; which singers and actors 
live anyhow.” 

She looked round the room again. “TI 
feel—I don’t know why it is, but I feel that 
when I’m in trouble I shall always want to 
come to this room. Yes, and I will surely 
come; for I know there’s a lot of trouble 
in store for me. You must let me come. 





You are the only man I would go to like 
this, and you can’t think what it means 
to me—to feel that I’m not misunder- 
stood, and that it seems absolutely right 
to come. That’s because any woman 
could trust you—as I do. Good-by.” 

In another moment she had gone, and he 
stood beside the table with the envelope 
she had left with him. Presently he 
opened it, and unfolded the check which was 
in it. Then he gave an exclamation of as- 
tonishment. 

“Five thousand pounds!” he said aloud. 
“That’s a better estimate of Krugerism 
than I thought she had. It ’ll take much 
more than that, though, if it’s done at all: 
but she certainly has sense. It’s five thou- 
sand times too much for Blantyre,” he 
added, with an exclamation of disgust. 
“Blantyre—that swine!’ Then he fell 
to thinking of all she had told him. “Poor 
girl—poor girl!’ he said aloud. “But she 
must not come here, just the same. She 
doesn’t see that it’s not the thing, just be- 
cause she thinks I’m a Sir Galahad—me!”’ 
He glanced at the picture of his mother, 
and nodded toward it tenderly. “So 
did she—always. I might have turned 
Kurd and robbed caravans, or become a 
Turk and kept concubines, and she’d never 
have seen that it was so. .. . But Al’mah 
mustn’t come here any more, for her own 
sake. ... I'd find it hard to explain if ever, 
by any chance—”’ 

He fell to thinking of Jasmine, and looked 
at the clock. It was only ten, and he would 
not see Jasmine till six; but if he had gone 
to South Africa he would not have seen 
her at all! Fate and Wallstein had been 
kind. 

Presently, as he went to the hall to put 
on his coat and hat to go out, he met 
Barry Whalen. Barry looked at him curi- 
ously; then, as though satisfied, he said: 
“Early morning visitor, eh? I just met 
her coming away. Card of thanks for kind 
services au thédtre, eh?” 

“Well, it isn’t any business of yours what 
it is, Barry,” came the reply in tones which 
congealed. 

“No, perhaps not,” answered his visitor, 
testily, for he had had a night of much 
excitement, and, after all, this was no way 
to speak to a pal, to a partner who had 
followed his lead always. Friendship 
should be allowed some latitude, and he 
had said hundreds of things less carefully 
to Byng in the past. The past—he was 
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suddenly conscious that Byng had changed 
within the past few days, and that he 
seemed to have put restraint on himself. 
Well, he would get back at him just the same 
for the snub. 

“Tt’s none of my business,”’ he retorted, 
“but it’s a good deal of Adrian Fellowes’ 
business : 

“What's a good deal of Adrian Fellowes’ 
business?” 

“Al’mah coming to your rooms. Fel- 
lowes is her man. Going to marry her, 
I suppose,”’ he added, cynically. 

Byng’s jaw set and his eyes became 
cold. “Still, I'd suggest your minding 
your own business, Barry. Your tongue 
will get you into trouble some day.... 
You’ve seen Wallstein this morning—and 
Fleming?” 

Barry replied sullenly, and the day’s 
pressing work began, with the wires busy 
under the seas. 

CHAPTER VI 

WITHIN THE POWER-HOUSE 
T a few moments before six o'clock 
Byng was shown into Jasmine’s 
sitting-room. As he entered, the man who 
had sat at the end of the front row of stalls 
the first night of ‘“ Manassa ’”’ rose to his feet. 
It was Adrian Fellowes, slim, well groomed, 
with the color of an apple in his cheeks, 
and his gold-brown hair waving harmoni- 

ously over his unintellectual head. 

“But, Adrian, you are the most selfish 
man I’ve ever known,” Jasmine was saying 
as Byng entered. 

Either Jasmine did not hear the servant 
announce Byng, or she pretended not to do 
so, and the words were said so distinctly 
that Byng heard them as he came for- 
ward. 

“Well, he is selfish,’ she added to Byng, 
as she shook hands. ‘I’ve known him since 
I was a child, and he has always had the 
best of everything and given nothing for 
it.” Turning again to Fellowes, she con- 
tinued: “Oh, it’s true! The golden apples 
fall into your hands.” 

“Well, I wish I had the apples, since 
you give me the reputation,’ Fellowes re- 
plied, and, shaking hands with Byng, who 
gave him an enveloping look and a friendly 
greeting, he left the room. 

“Such a boy—Adrian!”’ Jasmine said, as 
they sat down. 

“Boy—he looks thirty or more!’ re- 
marked Byng in a dry tone. 
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“He is just twenty-nine. 


I call him a 
boy because he is so young in most things 
that matter to people. He is the most 
sumptuous person—entirely a luxury. Did 
you ever see such coloring—like a woman's! 
But selfish, as I said, and useful, too, is 
Adrian. Yes, he really is very useful. He 
would be a private secretary beyond price 
to any one who needed such an article. 
and would 
make a wonderful master of ceremonies, a 
splendid comptroller of the household and 
equerry and lord chamberlain in one. 
There, if ever you want such a person, or 
if—” 

She paused. As she did so she was 


He has tact—as you saw 


sharply conscious of the contrast between 
her visitor and Ian Stafford in outward ap- 
pearance. Byng’s clothes were made by 
good hands, but they were made by tailors 
who knew their man. and knew that he 
was not particular, and that he would not 
“try on.” The result was a looseness and 
carelessness of good things—giving him in 
a way the look of shambling power. Yet 
in spite of the tie a little crooked, and the 
trousers a little too large and too short, 
he had touches of that distinction which 
power gives. His big hands with the square- 
pointed fingers had big, obtrusive veins, 
but they were not common. 

“Certainly,” he intervened, smiling in- 
dulgently; “if ever I want a comptroller, 
or an equerry, or a lord chamberlain, 
I'll remember ‘Adrian.’ In these days one 
can never tell. There’s the Sahara. It 
hasn’t been exploited yet. It has no 
emperor.” 

“T like you in this mood,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘‘You seem on the surface so 
tremendously practical and sensible. You 
frighten me a little, and I like to hear you 
touch things off with raillery. But, serious- 
ly, if you can ever put anything in that 
boy’s way, please do so. He has had bad 
luck—in your own Rand mine. He lost 
nearly everything in that, speculating, 
and 

Byng’s face grew serious again. “ But 
he shouldn’t have speculated; he should 
have invested. It wants brains, good 
fortune, daring, and wealth to speculate 
But I will remember him, if you say so. 
I don’t like to think that he has been hurt 
in any enterprise of mine. I'll keep him 
in mind. Make him one of my secre- 
taries perhaps.” 

Then Barry Whalen’s gossip suddenly 
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came to his mind, and he added: “ Fellowes 
will want to get married some day. That 
face and manner will lead him into ways 
from which there’s only one outlet.” 

“Matrimony?” She laughed. “Oh dear, 
no! Adrian is much too selfish to marry.” 

“T thought that selfishness was one of 
the elements of successful marriages. I’ve 
been told so.” 

A curious look stole into her eyes. Ali at 
once she wondered if his words had any 
hidden meaning, and she felt angrily self- 
conscious; but she instantly put the re- 
flection away, for if ever any man traveled 
by the straight Roman road of speech and 
thought, it was he. He had only been 
dealing in somewhat obvious worldly 
wisdom. 

“You ought not to give encouragement 
to such ideas by repeating them,”’ she re- 
joined with raillery. “This is an age 
of telepathy and suggestion, and the more 
silent we are the safer we are. Now, 
please, tell me everything—of the inside, 
I mean—about Cecil Rhodes and the 
Raiders. Is Rhodes overwhelmed? And 
Mr. Chamberlain—you have seen him? 
The papers say you have spent many 
hours at the Colonial Office with him. 
I suppose you were with him at six o’clock 
last evening, instead of being here with me, 
as you promised.” 

He shook his head. “Rhodes? The 
bigger a man is the greater the crash when 
he falls; and no big man falls alone.” 

She nodded. “There’s the sense of 
power, too, which made everything vibrate 
with energy, which gave a sense of great 
empty places filled—of that power with- 
drawn and collapsed. Even the bad great 
man gone leaves a sense of desolation be- 
hind. Power—power, that is the thing of 
all,” she said, her eyes shining and her 
small fingers interlacing with eager vitality. 
“Power to set waves of influence in mo- 
tion that stir the waters on distant shores. 
That seems to me the most wonderful 
thing.” 

Her vitality, her own sense of power, seem- 
ed almost incongruous. She was so delicate- 
ly made, so much the dresden-china shep- 
herdess, that intensity seemed out of 
relation to her nature. Yet the tiny 
hands that played before her with natural 
gestures like those of a child had, too, a de- 
cision and a firmness in keeping with the 
perfectly modeled head and the courageous 
poise of the body. There was something 


regnant in her, while, too, there was something 
sumptuous and sensuous and physically 
thrilling to the senses. To-day she was 
dressed in an exquisite blue gown, devoid of 
all decoration save a little chinchilla fur, 
which only added to its softness and rich- 
ness. She wore no jewelry whatever ex- 
cept a sapphire brooch, and her hair shone 
and waved like gossamer in the sun. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” he rejoined, ad- 
miration unbounded in his eyes for the pic- 
ture she was of maidenly charm and woman- 
ly beauty. “I should say that goodness 
was a more wonderful thing. But power 
is the most common ambition, and only a 
handful of the hundreds of millions get it 
in any large way. I used to feel it tremen- 
dously when I first heard the stamps pound- 
ing the quartz in the mills on the Rand. 
You never heard that sound? In the clear 
height of that plateau the air reverber- 
ates greatly; and there’s nothing on earth 
which so much gives a sense of power— 
power that crushes—as the stamps of a great 
mine pounding away night and day. There 
they go, thundering on, till it seems to you 
that some unearthly power is hammering 
the world into shape. You get up and go 
to the window and look out into the night. 
There’s the deep blue sky—blue like noth- 
ing you ever saw in any other sky, and the 
stars so bright and big, and so near, that you 
feel you could reach up and pluck one with 
your hand; and just over the little hill are 
the lights of the stamp-mills, the smoke 
and the mad red flare, the roar of great 
hammers as they crush, crush, crush; while 
the vibration of the earth makes you feel 
that you are living in a world of Titans.”’ 

“And when it all stops?” she asked. 
“When the stamps pound no more, and the 
power is withdrawn? It is empty and deso- 
late—and frightening?” 

“Tt is anything you like. If all the mills 
all at once, with the thousands of stamps 
on the Rand reef, were to stop suddenly, 
and the smoke and the red flare were to die, 
it would be frightening in more ways than 
one. ButI see what you mean. There 
might be a sense of peace, but the minds 
and bodies which had been vibrating with 
the stir of power would feel that the soul 
had gone out of things, and they would 
dwindle too.” 

“Tf Rhodes should fall—if the stamps on 
the Rand should cease—” 

He got to his feet. ‘Either is posible, 
maybe probable; and I don’t want to think 
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of it. As you say, there’d be a ghastly 
sense of emptiness and a deadly kind of 


peace.” He smiled bitterly. 

She rose now also, and fingering some 
flowers in a vase, arranging them afresh, 
said: ‘Well, this Jameson Raid, if it is 
proved that Cecil Rhodes is mixed up in it, 
will it injure you greatly—I mean your 
practical interests?”’ 

He stood musing for a moment. “It’s 
difficult to say at this distance. One must 
be on the spot to make a proper estimate. 
Anything may happen.” 

She was evidently anxious to ask him 
a question, but hesitated. At last she ven- 
tured, and her breath came a little shorter 
as she spoke. 

“T suppose you wish you were in South 
Africa now. You could do so much to 
straighten things out, to prevent the 
worst. The papers say you have a polit- 
ical mind—the statesman’s intelligence, 
the Times said! That letter you wrote, 
that speech you made at the Chamber of 
Commerce dinrer—” 

She watched him, dreading what his 
answer might be. 

There was silence for a moment, then 
he answered: “Fleming is going to South 
Africa, not me. I stay here to do Wall- 
stein’s work. I was going, but Wallstein 
was taken ill suddenly. So I stay—I 
stay.” 

She sank down in her chair, going a lit- 
tle pale from excitement. The whiteness 
of her skin gave a delicate beauty to the 
faint rose of her cheeks—that rose-pink 
which never was to fade entirely from her 
face while life was left to her. 

“Tf it had been necessary, when would 
you have gone?” she asked. 

“At once. Fleming goes to-morrow,” 
he added. 

She looked slowly up at him. “Wall- 
stein is a new name for a special Provi- 
dence,” she said, and the color came back 
to her face. “We need you here. We—” 

Suddenly a thought flashed into his 
mind and suffused his face. He was con- 
scious of that perfume which clung to what- 
ever she touched. It stole to his senses 
and intoxicated them. He looked at her 
with enamoured eyes. He had the heart 
of a boy, the impulsiveness of a nature 
which had been unschooled in women’s 
ways. Weaknesses in other directions had 
taught him much, but experiences with 
women had been few. The designs of 
Vot. CXXV.—No. 748.—70 
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other women had been patent to him, and 
he had been inviolable to all attack; but 
here was a girl who, with her friendly little 
fortune and her beauty, could marry with 
no difficulty; who, he had heard, could 
pick and choose, and had so far rejected all 
comers; and who, if she had shown pref- 
erence at all, had shown it for a poor man 
like Ian Stafford. She had courage and sim- 
plicity and a downright mind, that was 
clear. She was independent, and had a 
mind and will of her own. And she was 
capable. Did she not come of a_ stock 
which had brains and power? She had a 
love for big things, for the things that mat- 
tered. Every word she had ever said to 
him had understanding, not of the world 
alone, and of life, but of himself—of him- 
self, Rudyard Byng. She grasped exactly 
what he would say, and made him say 
things that he would never have thought of 
saying to any one else. She drew him out, 
made the most of him, made him think. 
Other women only tried to make him feel. 
If he had had a girl like this beside him 
during the last ten years, how many wasted 
hours would have been saved, how many 
bottles of champagne would not have been 
opened, how many wild nights would have 
been spent differently! 

Too good, too fine for him—oh, a hundred 
times, but he would try to make it up to her, 
if such a girl as this could endure him! He 
was not handsome, he was not clever, so 
he said to himself, but he had a little power. 
That he had to some degree—rough power, 
of course, but power; and she loved power, 
force. Had she not said so, shown it, but 
a moment before? Was it possible that 
she was a little bit interested in him, per- 
haps because he was different from the 
average Englishman and not of a general 
pattern? She was a woman of brains, 
of great individuality, and his own in- 
dividuality might influence her. It was 
too good to be true; but there had ever been 
something of the gambler in him, and he 
had always plunged. If he ever had a con- 
viction he acted on it instantly, staked 
everything, when that conviction got 
into his inner being. It was not, perhaps, 
a good way, and it had failed often enough; 
but it was his way, and he had done accord- 
ing to the light and the impulse that were in 
him. He had no diplomacy, he had only 
purpose. 

He came over to her. “If I had gone 
to South Africa, would you have remem- 
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bered my name for a month?” he asked 
with determination and meaning. 

“Oh, my friends never suffer lunar 
eclipse!” she answered, gaily. ‘Dear sir, 
I am called Hold-Fast. My friends are 
century-flowers and are always blooming.” 

“You count me among your friends?” 

“T hope so. You will let me make 
all England envious of me, won't you? 
I never did you any harm, and I do want 
to have a hero in my tiny circle.” 

“A hero—you mean me? Well, I begin 
to think I have some courage when I ask 
you to let me inside your ‘tiny’ circle. 
I suppose most people would think it au- 
dacity, not courage.” 

“You seem not to be aware what an im- 
portant person you are—how almost sen- 
sationally important. Why, I am only a 
pebble on a shore like yours, a little un- 
known slip of a girl who babbles, and 
babbles in vain.” 

She got to her feet now. ‘Oh, but be- 
lieve me, believe me,” she said, with sweet 
and sudden earnestness, “I am prouder 
than I can say that you will let me be a 
friend of yours! I like men who have done 
things, who do things. My grandfather 
did big, world-wide things, and—” 

“Yes, I know. I met your grandfather 
once. He was a big man, big as can be. 
He had the world by the ear always.” 

“He spoiled me for the commonplace,” 
she replied. “If I had lived in Pizarro’s 
time, I’d have gone to Peru with him, the 
splendid robber!”’ 

He answered with the eager frankness 
and humor of a boy. “If you mean to 
be a friend of mine, there are those who 
will think that in one way you have ful- 
filled your ambition, for they say I’ve 
spoiled the Peruvians, too.” 

“T like you when you say things like 
that,” she murmured. ‘If you said them 
often—” 

She looked at him arcbly, and her eyes 
brimmed with amusement and excitement. 

Suddenly he caught both her hands in 
his and his eyes burned. “Will you—” 

He paused. His courage forsook him. 
Boldness had its limit. He feared a re- 
pulse which could never be overcome. 
“Will you, and all of you here, come down 
to my place in Wales next week?” he 
blundered out. 

She was glad he had faltered. It was 
too bewildering. She dared not yet face 
the question she had seen he was about to 


ask. Power—yes, he could give her that; 
but power was the craving of an ambitious 
soul. There were other things. There 
was the desire of the heart, the longing 
which came with music and the whispering 
trees and the bright stars, the girlish 
dreams of ardent love and the garlands of 
youth and joy—and Ian Stafford. 

Suddenly she drew herself together. She 
was conscious that the servant was entering 
the room with a letter. 

“The messenger is waiting,’ the servant 
said. 

With an apology she opened the note 
slowly as Byng turned to the fire. She read 
the page with a strange, tense look, closing 
her eyes at last with a slight sense of 
dizziness. Then she said to the servant: 

“Tell the messenger to wait. I will 
write an answer.”’ 

“T am sure we shall be glad to go to you 
in Wales next week,” she added, turning to 
Byng again. ‘But won’t you be far away 
from the center of things in Wales?” 

“T’ve had the telegraph and a private 
telephone wire to London put in. I shall 
be as near the center as though I lived in 
Grosvenor Square; and there are always 
special trains.” 

“Special trains! Oh, but it’s wonderful,” 
she said, ‘‘to have power to do things like 
that! When do you go down?” 

“To-morrow morning.”’ 

She smiled radiantly. She saw that he 
was angry with himself for his cowardice 
just now, and she tried to restore him. 
“Please, will you telephone me when you 
arrive at your castle? I should like the 
experience of telephoning by private wire 
to Wales.” 

He brightened. ‘‘Certainly, if you really 
wish it. I shall arrive at ten to-morrow 
night, and I’ll telephone you at eleven.”’ 

“Splendid! splendid! I'll be alone in 
my room then. I’ve got a telephone in- 
strument there, and so we could say good- 
night.” 

“So we can say good night,’”’ he repeated 
in a low voice, and he held out his hand in 
good-bye. 

When he had gone, with a new, great 
hope in his heart, she sat down and trem- 
blingly reopened the note she had received 
a moment before. 


“T am going abroad ”’—it read—“to Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. I think 
I've got my chance at last. I want to see 
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before I go—this 
May I?” 


you evening, Jasmine. 


It was signed “ Tan.’ 

“Fate is stronger than we are,” she mur- 
mured; “and Fate is not kind to you, 
Ian,’ she added, wearily, a wan look com- 
ing into her face. 

‘“ Mio destino,” she said at 
But who was her 
which of the two who loved her? 


last—‘‘ mio 


destino !”” destiny — 


CHAPTER VII 


THREE YEARS LATER 
Shree speshul — extra speshul — all 

about Kruger an’ his guns!”’ 
The shrill, acrid ery rang down St. 


James’s Street, and a newsboy with a bunch 
of pink papers under his arm shot hither 
and thither on the pavement, offering his 
sensational wares to all he 1et. 

‘Extra speshul—extra speshul—all about 
the war wot’s comin’! All about Kruger’s 
guns!” 

From an open window on the 
floor of a building in the street a 
head was thrust out, listening. 

“The war wot’s comin’!” he replied, with 
a bitter sort of smile. “And all about 
Kruger’s guns. So it is coming, is it, 
Johnny Bull; and you do know all about 
his guns, do you? If it is, and you do 
know, then a shattering big thing is com- 
ing, and you know quite a lot; Johnny 
Bull.” 

He hummed to himself an impromptu 
refrain with an impromptu tune: 


sec ynd 


man’s 


“Then you know quite a lot, Johnny Bull, 
Johnny Bull, 
Then you know quite a lot, Johnny Bull!’ 


Stepping out of the French window 
upon a balcony now, he looked down the 
street. The newsboy was almost below. 
He whistled, and the lad looked up. In 
response to a beckoning finger the gutter- 
snipe took the doorway and the staircase 
ata bound. Like all his kind, he was a good 
judge of character, and one glance had as- 
sured him that he was speeding upon a 
visit of profit. Half a postman’s knock— 
a sharp, insistent stroke—and he entered, 
his thin weasel-like face thrust forward, his 
eyes glittering. The fire in such eyes is 


always cold, for hunger is poor fuel to the 
native flame of life. 
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“Extra speshul, m’lord—all about Kru- 
ger’s guns.” 

He held out the paper to the figure that 
darkened the window, and he pronounced 
the g in Kruger soft, as in Scrooge. 

The hand that took the paper deftly 
slipped a shilling into the cold, skinny palm. 
At its first touch the face of the paper- 
vender fell, for it was the same size as a 
halfpenny; but even before the swift fingers 
had had a chance to feel the coin, or the 
eyes looked down, the face regained its 
confidence, for the eyes looking at him were 
generous, He had looked at so many faces 
in his brief day that he was an expert ob- 
server 

“Thank y’ kindly,” he said; then, as the 
fingers made assurance of the fortune which 
had come to him, “Ow’, thank ye werry 
much, y’r gryce!”’ he added. 

Something alert and determined in the 
face of the boy struck the giver of the coin 
as he opened the paper to glance at its con- 
tents, and he paused to scan him more 
closely. He saw the hunger in the lad’s 
eyes as they swept over the breakfast- 
table, still heavy with uneaten breakfast 

bacon, nearly the whole of an omelette, 
and rolls, toast, marmalade, and honey. 

“Wait a second,” he said, as the boy 
turned toward the door. 

“Ves, yr gryce.”” 

“Had your breakfast?” 

“T has brekfist w’en I sells me 
pypers.”” The lad hugged the papers that 
were left closer under his arms, and kept 
his face turned resolutely away from the 
inviting table. His host correctly inter- 
preted the action. 

“Poor little devil—grit, pure grit!’’ he 
said under his breath. ‘“ How many papers 
have you got left?” he asked. 

The lad counted like lightning. 
he answered, 


me 


“Te,” 
“T’ll soon get ’em off now. 
Luck’s wif me dis mornin’.”” The ghost of 
a smile lighted his face. 

“T’ll take them all,” the other said, 
handing over a second shilling. 

The lad fumbled for change and the 
fumbling was due to honest agitation. He 
was not used to this kind of treatment. 

“No, that’s all right,” the other in- 
terposed. 

“But they’re only a h’ypenny,” urged the 
lad, for his natural cupidity had given way 
to a certain fine facuity not too common in 
any grade of human society. 

“Well, I’m buying them at a penny this 
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morning. I’ve got some friends who'll 
be glad to give a penny to know all about 
Kruger’s guns.” He too softened the g 
in Kruger in consideration of his visitor’s 
idiosyncrasies. 

“You won’t be mykin’ anythink on them, 
yr gryce,” said the lad with a humor 
which opened the doors of Ian Stafford’s 
heart wide; for to him heaven itself would 
be insupportable, if it had no humorists. 

“Oh, Dll get at them in other ways!” 
Stafford rejoined. “I'll get my profit, 
never fear. Now what about breakfast? 
You've sold all your papers, you know.”’ 

“T’m fair ready for it, y’r gryce,”’ was the 
reply, and now his glance went eagerly 
toward the door, for the tension of labor 
was relaxed, and hunger was scraping 
hard at his vitals. 

“Well, sit down—this breakfast isn’t 
cold yet. . . . But, no, you’d better have a 
wash-up first, if you can wait,” Stafford 
added, and rang a bell. 

“Wot, ’ere—brekfist wif y'r gryce ’ere?”’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve had mine’’—Stafford made a 
slight grimace—‘‘and there’s plenty left 
for you, if you don’t mind eating after me.” 

“T dusted me clothes dis mornin’,”’ 
said the boy, with an attempt to justify 
his decision to eat this noble breakfast. 
“An’ I washed me ’ands—but pypers is 
muck,” he added. 

A moment later he was in the fingers of 
Gleg the valet in the bath-room, and 
Stafford set to work to make the breakfast 
piping hot again. It was an easy task, as 
heaters were inseparable from his bachelor 
meals, and, though this was only the second 
breakfast he had eaten since his return 
to England after three years’ absence, 
everything was in order. 

For Gleg was still more the child of 
habit—and decorous habit—than himself. 
It was not the first time that Gleg had had 
to deal with his master’s philanthropic ac- 
tivities. Much as he disapproved of them, 
he could discriminate; and there was that 
about the newsboy which somehow disarmed 
him. He went so far as to heap the plate of 
the lad, and would have poured the coffee 
too, but that his master took the pot from his 
hand and with a nod and a smile dismissed 
him; and his master’s smile was worth a 
good deal to Gleg. It was an exacting if 
well-paid service, for Ian Stafford was the 
most particular man in Europe, and he had 
grown excessively so during the past three 
years, which, as Gleg observed, had brought 


great, if quiet, changes in him. He had 
grown more studious, more watchful, more 
exclusive in his daily life, and ladies of all 
kinds he had banished from direct. personal 
share in his life. There were no more 
little tea-parties and déjeuners chez lui, duly 
chaperoned by some gracious cousin or 
aunt—for there was no embassy in Europe 
where he had not relatives. 

“"Tpped—a bit ‘ipped. ’E ’as found 
‘em out, the ’uzzies,”” Gleg had observed; 
for he had decided that the general cause of 
the change in his master was Woman, 
though he did not know the particular 
woman who had ‘’ipped” him. 

As the lad ate his wonderful breakfast, 
in which nearly half a pot of marmalade 
and enough butter for three ordinary 
people figured, Stafford read the papers 
attentively, to give his guest a fair chance 
at the food and to overcome his self- 
consciousness. He got an occasional glance 
at the trencherman, however, as he changed 
the sheets, stepped across the room to get 
a cigarette, or poked the small fire—for, 
late September as it was, a sudden cold 
week of rain had come and gone, leaving 
the air for the moment raw, and a fire was 
welcome. 

At last, when he realized that the ac- 
tivities of the table were decreasing, he put 
down his paper. “Is it all right?” he asked. 
“Ts the coffee hot?” 

“T ain’t never ’ad a meal like that, y’r 
gryce, not never any time,” the boy an- 
swered, with a new sort of fire in his eyes. 

“Was there enough?” 

“T’ve left some,” answered his guest, 
looking at the jar of marmalade and half 
a slice of toast. “I likes the coffee hot 
—tykes y’r longer to drink it,” he added. 

Ian Stafford chuckled. He was getting 
more than the worth of his money. 
He had sipped at his own breakfast, with 
the perturbations of a crossing from Flush- 
ing still in his system, and its equilibrium 
not fully restored; and yet, with the waste 
of his own meal and the neglect of his own 
appetite, he had given a great and happy 
half-hour to a waif of humanity. 

As he looked at the boy he wondered how 
many thousands there were like him within 
the distance of a rifle-shot from where he sat, 
and he thought each of them would thank 
whatever gods they knew for such a 
neglected meal. The words from the scare- 
columrs of the paper he held smote his 
sight: 
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“War Inevitable Transvaal Bristling 
with and Loaded to the Nozzle 
with War Stores—Milner and Kruger no 
nearer a Settlement—Sullen and Contemp- 
tuous Treatment of British Outlander.”’ 
And so on. 

And if war came, if England must do this 
ugly thing, fulfil her bitter and terrible 
task, then what about such as this young 
outlander here, this outcast from home and 
goodly toil and civilized conditions, this 
sickly froth of the muddy and dolorous 
stream of lower England? So much with- 
drawn from the sources of their possible 
relief, so much less with which to deal with 
their miseries—perhaps hundreds of mill- 
ions, mopped up by the parched and un- 
productive soil of battle and disease and 


Guns 


loss. 

He glanced at the paper again. ‘“ Brit- 
ons Hold Your Own!’ was the heading of 
the leading article. ‘Yes, we must hold 
our own,” he said, aloud, with a sigh. “If 
it comes, we must see it through; but the 
breakfasts will be fewer. It works down 
one way or another—it all works down to 
this poor little devil and his kind.” 

““Now, what’s your name?” he asked. 

“Jigger,’’ was the reply. 

‘What else?’ 

“ Nothin’, y’r gryce.”’ 

“ Jigger—what?”’ 

“It’s the only nyme I got,’’ was the reply. 

“What’s your father’s or your mother’s 
name?” 

“T ain’t got none. I only got a sister.” 

““What’s her name?” 

“Lou,” he answered. ‘“‘That’s her real 
name. But a fancy name yis- 
tiddy. She was took on at the opera yis- 
tiddy, to sing with a hunderd uvver girls 
on the styge. She’s Lulu Buckingham now.” 

“Oh, Buckingham!” said Stafford, with 
a smile, for this was a name of his own 
family, and of much account im circles 
he frequented. ‘And who gave her that 
name? Who were her godfathers and god- 
mothers?” 

“T dunno, y’r gryce. There wasn’t no 
religion in it. They said she’d have to be 
called somefink, and so they called her 
that. Lou was always plenty for ’er till 
she went there yistiddy.” 

“What did she do before yesterday?” 

“Sold flowers w’en she could get ’em to 
sell. ‘Twas when she couldn’t sell her 
flowers that she piped up sort of dead wild 

for she ’adn’t ’ad nothin’ to eat, 
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she was fair crusty. It was then a gentle- 
man, ’e ’eard ‘er singin’ hot, an’ he says, 
‘That's good enough for a start,’ ’e 
‘an’ you come wif me,’ he says. 
much,’ Lou says, ‘not if I knows it. I seed 
your kind frequent.’ But ’e stuck to it, 
an’ says, ‘It’s stryght, an’ a lydy will come 
for you to-merrer, if you'll be ’ere on this 
spot, or tell me w’ere you can be found.’ 
An’ Lou ‘You buy my 
flowers, so’s I kin git me bread-baskit full, 
an’ then I’ll think it over.’ An’ he bought 
‘er flowers, an’ give’ er five bob. An’ Lou 
paid rent for both of us wiv that, an’ ’ad 
brekfist; an’ sure enough the lydy come 
next dy an’ took her off. She’s in the 
opera now, an’ she'll ’ave ‘er brekfist 
reg’lar. I seed the lydy meself. Her 
picture’s on the ’oardings 

Suddenly he stopped. “W’y that’s ’er, 
that’s ’er!” he said, pointing to the mantel- 
piece. 

Stafford followed the finger and the 
glance. It was Al’mah’s portrait in the cos- 
tume she had worn over three years ago, the 
night when Rudyard Byng had rescued her 
from the flames. He had bought it then. 
It had been unpacked again by’ Gleg, and 
put in the place it had oecupied for a 
day or two before he had gone out of 
England to do his country’s work—and 
to face the bitterest disillusion of his life; to 
meet the heaviest blow his pride and his 
heart had ever known. 

“So that’s the lady, is it?” he said, 
musingly, to the boy, who nodded assent. 

“Go and have a good look at it,” urged 
Stafford. 

The boy did so. “It’s ’er 
the opera,” he declared. 

“Well, Lulu Buckingham is all right, then. 
That lady will be good to her.” 

“Right. As soon as I seed her, I whis- 
pers to Lou, ‘You keep close to that there 
wall,’ I sez. ‘There’s a chimbley in it, an’ 
you'll never be cold,’ I says to Lou.” 

Stafford laughed softly at the illustra- 
tion. Many a time the lad had snuggled up 
to a wall which had a warm chimney, and 
he had got his figure of speech from real life. 

“Well, what’s to become of you?” Staf- 
ford asked. 

“Oh, I'll be level wiv me rent to-dy,” he 
answered, turning over the two shillings 
and some coppers in his pocket; “an’ 
Lou and me’s got a fair start.” 

Stafford got up, came over, and laid a 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. ‘I’m going to 
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give you a sovereign,” he said—twenty 
shillings, for your fair start; and I want 
you to come to me here next Sunday-week 
to breakfast, and tell me what you’ve done 
with it.” 

“‘Me—y’r gryce!”’ A look of fright al- 
most came into the lad’s face. ‘Twenty 
bob—me!”’ 

The sovereign was already in his hand, 
and now his face suffused. He seemed 
anxious to get away, and looked round for 
his cap. He couldn’t do here what he wanted 
to do. He felt that he must burst. 

“Now, off you go. And you be here at 
nine o’clock on Sunday week with the 
papers, and tell me what you’ve done.” 

“Gawd—my Gawd!” said the lad, 
huskily. The next minute he was out in 
the hall, and the door was shut behind him. 
A moment later, hearing a whoop, Stafford 
went to the window and, looking down, he 
saw his late visitor turning a cart-wheel 
under the nose of a policeman, and then, 
with another whoop, shooting down into 
the Mall, making Lambeth way. 

With a smile he turned from the window. 
“Well, we shall see,” he said. “Perhaps 
it will be my one lucky speculation. Who 
knows—who knows!”’ 

His eye caught the portrait of Al’mah on 
the mantelpiece. He went over and stood 
looking at it musingly. 

“You were a good girl,’”’ he said, aloud. 
“At any rate, you wouldn’t pretend. 
You'd gamble with your immortal soul, 
but you wouldn’t sell it—not for three 
millions, not for a hundred times three 
millions. Or is it that you are all alike, 
you women? Isn’t there one of you that 
can be absolutely true? Isn’t there one 
that won’t smirch her soul and kill the 
faith of those that love her for some mo- 
ment’s excitement, for gold to gratify 
a vanity, or to have a wider sweep to her 
skirts? Vain, vain, vain—and dishonor- 
able, essentially dishonorable. There might 
be tragedies, but there wouldn’t be many in- 
trigues if women weren’t so dishonorable 
—the secret orchard rather than the open 
highway and robbery under arms... . Whew, 
what a world!” 

He walked up and down the room for a 
moment, his eyes looking straight before 
him; then he stopped short. ‘I suppose 
it’s natural that, coming back to England, 
I should begin to unpack a lot of old mem- 
ories, empty out the box-room, and come 
across some useless and discarded things. 


I'll settle down presently; but it’s a 
thoroughly useless business turning over 
old stock. The wise man pitches it all into 
the junk-shop, and cuts his losses.’’ 

He picked up the Morning Post and 
glanced down the middle page—the social 
column first—with the half-amused re- 
flection that he hadn’t done it for years, 
and that here were the same old names re- 
appearing, with the same brief chronicles. 
Here, too, were new names, some of 
them, if not most of them, of a foreign turn 
to their syllables—New York, Melbourne, 
Buenos Ayres, Johannesburg. His lip 
curled a little with almost playful scorn. 
At St. Petersburg, Vienna, and elsewhere he 
had been vaguely conscious of these social 
changes; but they did not come within the 
ambit of his daily life, and so it had not 
mattered. And there was no reason why 
it should matter now. His England was a 
land the original elements of which would 
not change, had not changed; for the old 
small inner circle had not been invaded, was 
still impervious to the wash of wealth and 
snobbery and push. That refuge had its 
sequestered glades, if perchance it was un- 
illuminating and rather heavily decorous; 
so that he could let the climbers, the toadies, 
the gold-spillers, and the bribers have the 
middle of the road. 

It did not matter so much that London was 
changing fast. The old clock on the tower 
of St. James’s would still give the time to his 
step as he went to and from the Foreign 
Office, and there were quiet places like 
Kensington Gardens where the bounding 
person would never think to stray. In- 
deed, they never strayed; they only rushed 
and pushed where their spreading tails could 
be seen by the multitude. They never got 
farther west than Rotten Row, which 
was in possession of three classes of 
people: those who sat in Parliament, 
those who had seats on the Stock Exchange, 
and those who could not sit their horses. 
Three years had not done it all, but it had 
done a good deal; and he was more keenly 
alive to the changes and developments, which 
had begun long before he left and had 
increased vastly since. Wealth was more 
and more the master of England—new-made 
wealth; and some of it was too ostentatious 
and too pretentious to condone, much less 
indulge. 

All at once his eye, roaming down the 
columns, came upon the following announce- 
ment: 
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“Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Byng have re- 
turned to town from Scotland for a few days, 
before proceeding to Wales, where they are 
presently to receive at Gleneader Castle the 
Duke and Duchess of Sheffield, the Prince 
and Princess of Cleaves, M. Santon, the 
French Foreign Minister, the Slavonian Am- 
bassador, the Earl and Countess of Tyne- 
mouth, and Mr. Tudor Tempest.”’ 


“*And Mr. Tudor Tempest,’” Ian re- 
himself. ‘Well, she would. 
She would pay that much tribute to her own 
genius. Four-fifths to the claims of the 
body and the social nervous system, and one- 
fifth to the desire of the soul. Tempest is 
a literary genius by what he has done, and 
she is a genius by nature, and with so much 
left undone. The Slavonian Ambassador 

h’m, and the French Foreign Minister! 
That looks like a useful combination at this 
moment—at this moment. She has a gift 
for combinations, a wonderful skill, a still 
more wonderful perception—and a remark- 
able unscrupulousness. She’s the naturally 
ablest woman I have ever known; but she 
wants to take short-cuts to a worldly 
Elysium, and it can’t be done, not even with 
three times three millions—and three mill- 
ions was her price.”’ 

Suddenly he got up and went over tc,a 
table where were several despatch- boxes. 
Opening one, he drew forth from the 
bottom, where he had placed it nearly three 
years ago, a letter. He looked at the long, 
sliding handwriting, so graceful and fine, 
he caught the perfume which had intoxi- 
cated Rudyard Byng, and, stooping down, 
he sniffed the despatch-box. He nodded. 

“She’s pervasive in everything,” he mur- 
mured. He turned several other 
packets of letters in the box. ‘‘I apologize,”’ 
he said to these letters, ironically. ‘I ought 
to have banished her long ago, but, to tell 
you the truth, I didn’t realize how much 
she’d influence everything—even in a box.” 
He laughed cynically, and slowly opened the 
one letter which had meant so much to 
him. 

There was no show of agitation. His 
eye was calm; only his mouth showed 
any feeling or made any comment. 
It was a little supercilious and scornful. 
Sitting down by the table, he spread the 
letter out, and read it with great delibera- 
tion. It was the first time he had looked 
at it since he received it in Vienna and had 
placed it in the despatch-box. 
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“Dear Ian,” it ran, “our year of proba- 
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tion—that is the word, isn’t it?—is up; and 
I have decided that our ways must lie apart. 
I am going to marry Rudyard Byng next 
month. He is very kind and very strong, 
and not too ragingly clever. You know I 
should chafe at being reminded daily of my own 
stupidity by a very clever man. You and | 
have had so many good hours together, there 
has been such confidence between us, that no 
other friendship can ever be the same; and I 
shall always want to go to you, and ask your 
advice, and learn to be wise. You will not 
turn a cold shoulder on me, will you? I 
think you yourself realized that my wish to 
wait a year before giving a final answer was 
proof that I really had not that in my heart 
which would justify me in saying what you 
wished me to say. Oh yes, you knew; and the 
last day when you bade me good-bye you 
almost said as much! I was so young, so 
unschooled, when you first asked me, and 
I did not know my own mind; but I know 
it now, and so I go to Rudyard Byng for 
better or for worse—” 


He suddenly stopped reading, sat back 
in his chair, and laughed sardonically. 

“*For richer, for poorer’—now to have 
launched out on the first phrase, and to have 
jibed at the second was distinctly stupid. 


The quotation could only have been carried 
off with audacity of the ripest kind. ‘For 
better, for worse, for richer, jor poorer, in 
sickness and in health, till death us do part. 
Amen.’ That was the way to have done 
it, if it was done at all. Her cleverness for- 
sook her when she wrote that letter. 
year of probation’—she called it that. 
Dear, dear, what a poor prevaricator the best 
prevaricator is! She was sworn to me, 
bound to me, wanted a year in which to 
have her fling before she settled down, and 
threw me over—like that!” 

He did not read the rest of the letter, 
but got up, went over to the fire, threw it 
in, and watched it burn. 

“I ought to when I re- 
ceived it,” he said, almost kindly now. “A 
thing like that ought never to be kept a 
minute. It’s a terrible confession, damning 
evidence, a self-made exposure, and to keep 
it is too brutal, too hard on the woman. 
If anything had happened to me and it 
had been read, ‘not all the King’s horses 
nor all the King’s men could put Humpty 
Dumpty together again.’” 

Then he recalled the brief letter he had 
written her in reply. Unlike him, she had 
not kept his answer, when it came into her 
hands, but, tearing it up into fifty frag- 
ments, had thrown it into the waste- 
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basket, and paced her room in shame, anger, 
and humiliation. Finally, she had taken 
the waste-basket and emptied it into the 
flames. She had watched the tiny fragments 
burn in a fire not hotter than that in her 
own eyes, which presently were washed by 
a flood of bitter tears and passionate and un- 
availing protest. For hours she had sobbed, 
and when she went out into the world the 
next day, it was with his every word ring- 
ing in her ears, as they had rung ever since: 
the skeptic comment at every feast, the 
ironical laughter behind every door, the 


whispered detraction in every loud accent’ 


of praise. 


“Dear Jasmine,” his letter had run, “it is 
kind of you to tell me of your intended mar- 
riage before it occurs, for in these distant 
lands news either travels slowly or does not 
reach one at all. I am fortunate in having 
my information from the very fountain of 
first knowledge. You have seen and done 
much in the past year, and the end of it all 
is more fitting than the most meticulous artist 
could desire or conceive. You will adorn 
the new sphere into which you enter. You 
are of those who do not need training or ex- 
perience: you are a genius, whose chief charac- 
teristic is adaptability. Some people, to whom 
nature and Providence have not been generous, 
live up to things; to you it is given to live down 
to them; and no one can do it so well. We 
have had good times together—happy con- 
versations and some cheerful and _ enter- 
taining dreams and purposes. We have 
made the most of opportunity; each in his 
and her own way. But, my dear Jasmine, 
don’t ever think that you will need to come 
to me for advice and to learn to be wise. I 
know of no one from whom I could learn, 
from whom I have learned, so much. I am 
deeply your debtor for revelations which 
never could have come to me without your 
help. There is a wonderful future before 
you, whose variety let Time, not me, at- 
tempt to reveal. I shall watch your going 
on”—(he did not say goings on)—“your 
Alpine course, with clear memories of things 
and hours dearer to me than all the world, 
and with which I would not have parted for 
the mines of Golconda. I lose them now for 
nothing—and less than nothing. I shall be 
abroad for some years, and, meanwhile, a new 
planet will swim into the universe of matri- 
mony. I shall see the light shining, but its 
heavenly orbit will not be within my calcula- 
tions. Other astronomers will watch, and 
some no doubt will pray, and I shall read in 
the annals the bright story of the flower that 
was turned into a star! 

“Always yours sincerely, 
“Tan Srarrorp.” 


From: the filmy ashes of her letter to him 
Stafford now turned away to his writing-table. 
There he sat for a while and answered several 
notes, among them one to Alice Mayhew, 
now the Countess of Tynemouth, whose red 
parasol still hung above the mantelpiece, 
a relic of the Zambesi—and of other things. 

Periodically Lady Tynemouth’s letters 
had come to him while he was abroad, and 
from her, in much detail, he had been in- 
formed of the rise of Mrs. Byng, of her 
great future, her “delicious”’ toilettes, her 
great entertainments for charity, her suc- 
cessful attempts to gather round her the 
great figures in the political and diplomatic 
world; and her partial rejection of Byng’s 
old mining and financial confréres and their 
belongings. It had all culminated in a 
visit of royalty to their place in Suffolk, 
from which she had emerged radiantly and 
delicately aggressive, and sweeping a wider 
circle with her social scythe. 

Ian had read it all unperturbed. It was 
just what he knew she could and would do; 
and he foresaw for Byng, if he wanted it, 
a peerage in the not distant future. Alice 
Tynemouth was no gossip, and she was not 
malicious. She had a good, if wayward, 
heart, was full of sentiment, and was a 
constant and helpful friend. He, there- 
fore, accepted her invitation now to spend 
the next week-end with her and her husband; 
and then, with letters to two young nephews 
in his pocket, he prepared to sally forth 
to buy them presents, and to get some 
sweets for the children of a poor invalid 
cousin to whom for years he had been a 
generous friend. For children he had a 
profound love, and if he had married, he 
would not have been content with a child- 
less home—with a childless home like that 
of Rudyard Byng. That news also had 
come to him from Alice Tynemouth, who 
honestly lamented that Jasmine Byng had 
no “balance-wheel,’’ which was the safety 


_and the anchor of women “like her and 


me,” Alice’s letter had said. 

Three millions once—and how much 
more now?—and big houses, and no chil- 
dren. It was an empty business, or so it 
seemed to him, who had come of a large 
and agreeably quarrelsome and _ clever 
family, with whom fife had been checkered 
but never dull. 

He took up his hat and stick, and went 
toward the door. His eyes caught Al’mah’s 
photograph as he passed. 

“Tt was all done that night at the opera,” 
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‘Jasmine made up her mind then 
. and I wonder what the 
Sad little, bad little girl 


he said. 
to marry him,. . 


end will be. 


.... The mess of pottage at the last? 
Quien sabe!”’ 
CHAPTER VIII 
“HE SHALL NOT TREAT ME SO” 


HE air of the late September morning 
smote Stafford’s cheeks pleasantly, 

and his spirits rose as he walked up St 
James’s Street. His step quickened im- 
perceptibly to himself, and he nodded to or 
shook hands with quite a dozen people be- 
fore he reached Piccadilly. Here he com- 
pleted the purchases for his school-boy 
nephews, and then he went to a sweet-shop 
in Regent Street to get chocolates for his 
As he entered the place he 
to a standstill, for 
not two dozen yards away at a counter was 


young nieces. 
was suddenly brought 


Jasmine Byng. 


She did not see him enter, and he had 


time to note what matrimony, and the 
three years and the three million pounds, 
had done to her. She was radiant and 


exquisite, a little paler, a little more com- 
plete, but increasingly graceful and _per- 
fectly appointed. Her dress was of dark 
green, of a most delicate shade, and with the 
clinging and texture of velvet. 
She wore a jacket of the same material, and 
ornament at her throat 
In the hat, too, one 


softness 


a single brilliant 
relieved the simplicity. 


big solitary emerald shone against the 
lighter green. 
She was talking now with animation 


and amusement to the shop-girl who was 
supplying her with sweets, and every at- 
tendant was watching her with interest and 
pleasure. Stafford reflected that this was 
always her way: wherever she went she at- 
tracted attention, drew interest, magnetized 
the onlooker. Nothing had changed in 
her, nothing of charm and beauty and elo- 
quence,—how eloquent she had always been! 

-of esprit, had gone from her; nothing. 
Presently she turned her face full toward 
him, still not seeing him, half hidden as 
he was behind some piled-up tables in the 
center of the shop. 

Nothing changed? Yes, instantly 
was aware of a change, in the eyes, at the 
mouth. An elusive, vague, distant kind 
of disturbance—he could not say trouble— 
had stolen into her eyes, had taken posses- 
sion of the corners of the mouth; and he was 
VoL. CX XV.—No. 748.—71 


he 
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conscious of something exotic, self-indulgent, 
and “‘emancipated.” She had always been 
self-indulgent and selfish, and, in a wilful, 
innocent way, emancipated, in the old days; 
but here was a different, a fuller,a more dar- 
ing expression of these qualities 
he had it now! That elusive something was 
a lurking recklessness, which, perhaps, was 
not bold enough yet to leap into full exercise, 
or even to recognize itself. 

So this was she to whom he had given 
the best of which he had been capable 
a very noble or priceless best, he was 
willing to acknowledge, but a kind of 
guarantee of the future, the nucleus of 
fuller things. As looked at her now 
his heart did not beat faster, his pulses 
did not quicken, his eye did not soften, 
he did not even wish himself away. Love 
was as dead as last year’s leaves; so dead 
that no spirit of resentment, or humiliation, 
or pain of heart was in his breast at this 
On the contrary, he 


not 


he 


sight of her again. 
was conscious of a perfect mastery of him- 
self, of being easily superior to the position. 

Love was dead: youth was dead: the de- 
sire that beats in the veins of the young 
was dead; his disillusion and disappoint- 
ment and contempt for one woman had not 
driven him, as it so often does, to other 
women—to that wild waste which leaves be- 
hind it a barren and ill-natured soil exhaust- 
ed of its power, of its generous and native 
health. There a strange apathy in 
his senses, an emotional stillness, as it were, 


was 


the atrophy of all the passionate elements of 
his nature. But because of this he was the 
better poised, the more evenly balanced, 
the more perceptive. His eyes were not 
blurred or dimmed by any stress of emotion, 
his mind worked in a cool quiet, and his 
forward tread had leisurely decision and 
grace. He had sunk one part of himself 
far below the level of activity or sensation, 
of mind, 
new designs were set in motion to make his 
career a real and _ striking He 
had the most friendly ear and the full 
confidence of the Prime Minister, who was 
also Foreign Secretary—he had got that 
far: and now, if one of his great interna- 
tional schemes could but be completed, an 
ambassadorship would be his reward, and 
one of first-class importance. The three 
years had done much for him in a worldly 
way, wonderfully much. 

As he looked at the 
shaken his life to the center 


while new resolves, new powers 


SUCCESS. 


woman who had 
not by her re- 
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jection of him, but by the fashion of it, 
the utter selfishness and cold-blooded cal- 
culation of it, he knew that love’s fires were 
out, and that he could meet her without 
the agitation of a single nerve. He de- 
spised her, but he could make allowance for 
her. He knew the strain that was in her, got 
from her brilliant but unscrupulous and 
rather plangent grandfather. He knew 
the temptation of a vast fortune, the power 
that it would bring—and the notoriety, too, 
again an inheritance from her grandfather. 
He was not without magnanimity, and he 
could the more easily exercise it because 
his pulses of emotion were still. 

She was by nature the most brilliantly 
endowed woman he had ever met, the most 
naturally perceptive and artistic, albeit 
there was a touch of gorgeousness to the 
inherent artistry which time, training, and 
experience would have chastened. Would 
have chastened? Was it not then, chasten- 
ed? Looking at her now, he knew that it 
was not. It was still there, he felt; but 
how much else was also there—of charm, 
of elusiveness, of wit, of mental adroitness, 
of joyous eagerness to discover a new 
thought or a new thing. A creature of rare 
splendor, variety, and vanity. 

Why should he deny himself the pleasure 
of her society? His intellectual side would 
always be stimulated by her, she would 
always “incite him to mental riot,” as she 
had often said. Time had flown, love had 
flown, and passion was dead; but friend- 
ship stayed. Yes, friendship stayed—in spite 
of all. Her conduct had made him blush for 
her, had covered him with shame, but she 
was a woman, and therefore weak—he had 
come to that now. She was on a lower pla- 
teau of honor, and therefore she must be— 
not forgiven, that was too banal, but she 
must be accepted as she was. And, after all, 
there could be no more deception; for Op- 
portunity and occasion no longer existed. 
He would go and speak to her now. 

At that moment he was aware that she 
had caught sight of him, and that she had 
been startled. She had not known of his 
return to England, and she was suddenly 
overwhelmed by confusion. The words of 
the letter he had written her when she had 
thrown him over rushed through her brain 
now, and hurt her as much as they did the 
first day they had been received. She be- 
came a little pale, and turned as though to 
find some other egress from the shop. 
There being none, there was but one course, 


and that was to go out as though she had 
not seen him. He had not even been moved 
at all at seeing her; but with her it was dif- 
ferent. She was disturbed—in her vanity? 
in her peace? Inher pride? In her senses? 
In her heart? In any, or each, or all? 
But she was disturbed: her equilibrium was 
shaken. He had scorched her soul by that 
letter to her, so gently cold, so incisive, so 
subtly cruel, so deadly in its irony, so final 
so final. 

She was ashamed, and no one else in 
the world but Ian Stafford could so have 
shamed her. Power had been given to her, 
the power of great riches—the three millions 
had been really five!—and everything and 
everybody, almost, was deferential toward 
her. Had it brought her happiness, or 
content, or joy? It had brought her ex- 
citement—how much of that!—and elation, 
and opportunity to do a thousand things, 
and to fatigue herself in a thousand ways, 
but had it brought happiness? 

If it had, the face of this man who was 
once so much to her, and whom she had 
flung into outer darkness, was sufficient to 
cast a cloud over it. She felt herself grow 
suddenly weak, but she determined to go 
out of the place without appearing to see 
him. 

He was conscious of it all, saw it out of a 
corner of his eye, and as she started for- 
ward, he turned, deliberately walked to- 
ward her, and, with a cheerful smile, held 
out his hand. 

“Now, what good fortune!” he said, 
spiritedly. “Life plays no tricks, prac- 
tises no deception this time. In a book 
she’d have made us meet on a grand stair- 
case or at a court ball.” 

As he said this, he shook her hand warm- 
ly, and again and again, as would be fitting 
with old friends. He had determined to be 
master of the situation, and to turn the 
moment to the credit of his account—not 
hers; and it was easy to do it, for love was 
dead, and the memory of love atrophied. 

Color came back to her face. Con- 
fusion was dispelled, a quick and grateful 
animation took possession of her, to be 
replaced an instant after by the discon- 
certing reflection that there was in his face 
or manner not the faintest sign of emotion 
or embarrassment. From his attitude they 
might have been good friends—good, casual 
friends—who had not met for some time; 
nothing more. 

“Yes, what a place to meet!” she said. 
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‘It really ought to have been at a green- 
grocer’s, and the apotheosis of the com- 
monplace would have 
But when did you return? 
you remain in England?” 

Ah, the sense of relief to feel that he was 
not reproaching her for anything, not im- 
injured and 
many had 
assumed with infinitely less right or cause 
than he. 


been celebrated. 


How long do 


peaching her by an tone 


manner, which so other men 


“T came back thirty-six hours ago, and 
I stay at the will of the master-mind,”’ he 
answered. 


The old whimsical look came into her 


face, the old sudden flash which always 
lighted her eyes when a daring phrase was 


born in her mind, and she instantly re- 
torted: 
“The 
you are!” 
Whatever had happened, certainly the 
old touch of intellectual diableri still 
hers, and he laughed good-humoredly. 
Yes, she might be this or that, she might be 
false or true, she might be one who had sold 
herself for mammon, had 
tribute to the one great natural principle of 
being, to give life to the world, man and 


master-mind! How self-centered 


was 


and not 


paid 


woman perpetuating man and woman; but 
she was stimulating and delightful 
out effort. 

“And what are you doing these days?” 
he asked. “One 
now.” 

This was cruel, but she knew that he was 
“inciting her to riot,’’ and she replied: “ Ah, 
that’s you 
your kindergarten 
Abandon 
there!” 

It was the old flint and steel, but the 
sparks were not bright enough to light the 
tinder of emotion. She knew it, for he was 
cool and buoyant and really unconcerned, 
and she was feverish—and determined. 

“You still make life worth living,” he 
rejoined, gaily. 

“Tt is not an occupation I would choose,”’ 


with- 


never hears of you 


because are so secluded in 
misfit 


knowledge, all ye 


for statesmen. 


who enter 
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she rejoined, “Tt is sure to make one a 
host of enemies.” 

“So many of us make our careers by ac- 
cident,”’ he rejoined. 

“Certainly I made mine not by design,” 
she replied instantly; and there was an 
undercurrent of meaning in it which he was 
not slow to notice; but he disregarded her 
first attempt to justify, however vaguely, 
her murderous treatment of him. 

“Ah, your career 
remarked. 

Her eyes flashed 
or hurt, or merely 
combat? 


is not yet begun!” he 


Was it anger, or pique, 
the fire of intellectual 


“T am married,” 
direct retort. 


she said, defiantly, in 
“That is not a career—it is exploration in 
a dark continent,’’ he rejoined. 

“Come and Sav that to my husband,”’ 
she replied, boldly. Suddenly a thought 
lighted her eyes. “Are you by any chance 
free night with us 
quite, quite en famille? Rudyard will be 
and hear you,” she added, 


to - morrow to dine 
glad to see you 
teasingly. 

He felt how much he 
had really piqued her, and provoked her, by 
showing her so plainly that she had lost 
every the over 
him; and he saw no reason why he should 


He was amused. 


vestige of ancient power 
not spend an evening where she sparkled. 

‘T am free, and will come with pleasure,” 
he replied. 

“That is delightful,” she rejoined, “and 
please bring a box of bons mots with you. 
But you will come, then 
to add, “Ian,” 

“Yes, I'll come—Jasmine,”’ he answered, 
coolly, having read her hesitation aright. 

She flushed, was embarrassed and piqued, 
but with a smile and a nod she left him. 

In her carriage, however, her breath came 
quick and fast, her tiny hand clenched, her 
face flushed, and there was a devastating 
fire in her eyes. 

“He shall not 
show some feeling. 


She was going 
but she paused. 


treat me so. He shall 
He shall—he shall— 


he shall!’ she gasped, angrily. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Pandemonium of Animals 


BY CLARENCE 


Y nephew’s parents constitute one 
M of my problems. The father is a 

successful, well-intentioned, stod- 
gy sort of man who hasn’t had a new idea 
since we left college. Stereotyped. No 
one would ever take him for a brother 
of mine. As to the lady the fellow mar- 
ried, she was once a woman in a thou- 
sand: under the influence of her husband 
she is now turning mummy. 

These two worthy people are bringing 
up my nephew the best they know how, I 
admit, but they are making him stupidly 
conventional, they are making him pro- 
saic. To prevent this I stand ready to 
take ves, and to get into any amount 
of trouble. I don’t object, mark you, to 
prosaic folk. I don’t object to vegetables, 
either. I simply do not wish my only 
nephew to grow up a vegetable. 

When I went to the house after lunch 
to-day, to take him out walking, I found 
his father preparing to take him out him- 
self. “ Don’t you bother, Niblo,” I urged: 
“let me have him.” 
name, Niblo. 


Talbot Sims.) 


(That’s my brother's 
Niblo Sims. Mine is John 


He looked me over doubtfully. “ Oh, 
thank you,” he responded, “I may as 
well attend to it. I’m not sure I care 


about Matthew out 


You see, you are one of these 


having you take 
so much. 
erratic chaps, Talbot—nobody would sup- 
pose you were my brother—and I’m al- 
wavs afraid you will do something that 
will get us in a mess.” 

Poor Niblo ealls anything erratic an 
inch from the rut. “It is no pleasure 
to me to take a child walking,” I re- 
minded him. “ My only feeling is that 
Matthew needs the change from his home 
life. It’s dull for him here. It de- 
presses him. I do not wish my nephew 
to be as spiritless as a wet piece of toast.” 

When Matthew’s father and I don’t 
agree on some subject—home, for in- 
stance He got vexed on 
this occasion instantly, and we were soon 
exchanging cold truths, quite like broth- 


he gets vexed. 


DAY, JR. 


ers, When a firm, mellow voice oy the 
“ Oh, 
tut-tut-tut, what a babel! Is that you 
again, Teapot?” 


banisters interrupted us, saying: 


“Tt is,” Lowned. Teapot, by the way, is 
a name of my nephew's for me. Why his 
mother should feel entitled to use it 

“ What is the matter this time?” went 
on Hattie. We started to tell her. 

“T can’t hear the words if you both 
harangue at once,” she complained. “ It 
is a pity you two are so alike.” We 
scowled at each other. “One of you 
please tell me what’s the matter, and one 
of you take Matthew for a walk.” 

Each of us seized a hat and looked for 
my nephew. He had disappeared. “ Mas- 
ter Matthew went out by himself, sir,” 
the maid whispered to Niblo. The next 
moment we had struggled, simultaneously 
but in silence, through the doorway, and 
bumped hotly down the steps. At the 
corner we parted. No Matthew was in 
sight, but we knew where to look. Just 
a little way from Niblo’s is a park, with 
a lake to sail boats in, a menagerie, and 
other attractions. The only question was, 
which attraction ? 

The luck was with Niblo. After doing 
the lake and turning southward, I] spied 
his thin figure by the camel’s cage, hold- 
ing my nephew by the hand and chatting 
with a blue-coated camel-guard or game- 
keeper—-one of those park attendants. 
Observing that Matthew was wriggling, I 
hung back out of sight to wait develop- 
ments. Before long he wriggled loose. 
He stood quietly near his father for a 
little—rather crafty of him, that was— 
then, as the conversation with the camel- 
guard continued, he slipped noiselessly 
off toward the lion house. I made for the 
placed by a detour. 

It was a close shave; for as I entered 
the building at the far side I saw Niblo 
making for the other. 

“ Hallo, you here, Matthew?’ I called, 
carelessly; “don’t let’s stay in the park 
to-day. Let’s go down to Biddulph’s and 
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buy a toy. No, not that door—the other 
way.” And I hurried him out at the rear 
and cut across a lawn. 

He had not seemed overpleased to have 
me join him, but at the word toy he grew 
more animated, and he was soon pointing 
out to me, approvingly, one of thos 
imite*ion tree-stumps that serve as re- 
ceptacles for rubbish, which I hate. 
“Do you consider it artistic, sir?’ said 
|. He did. “You have devilish rum 
ideas of art, then,” I ejaculated. Hi 
grinned in my face. “ And art aside,” | 
continued, “they poison my mind. This 
park is an artificial place at best; it’s 
improbab!e-looking; but I try to believe 
it is genuine—I try hard. I tell myself, 
‘Tt’s all real Those objects before me ar 
God’s own trees and rocks, and yonder 
dingy little blotehes are God’s own grass.’ 
Then I come upon a stump. My heart 
sinks. I mutter stoutly to myself, ‘ This 
is God’s own stump.’ I strike it with my 
cane. It is tin. Poof! Presto! All my 
hard-won beliefs fly away—they evapo- 
rate. For all I know, 
every tree and rock in 
sight may be tin. See 
those flowers over 
there / They’re tin, 
too. And there's a tin 
attendant with his 
back to us, standing 
by that theatrie tin 
bush.” 

“He isn’t tin, Tea- 
pot,” said my nephew. 

‘A difference of 
opinion?” I inquired. 

“ Kindly take my cane 
and hit his legs with 

it. I predict that the 

fellow will sound as 

hollow as a kettle.” 
My nephew de- 

murred. “Buck up,” I said; 

‘I dare you.” I didn’t really 

wish him to hit the man, of 

course—but just to have enough 
ginger to be ready to. I do like 
to see a boy show some dash, 
Poor Matthew! There was 
small sign of dash in the way he 
shambled off with my cane, look- 
ing back each few steps. I made 
mettlesome gestures. I puffed out 
my chest and cocked my head at 
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him. Wath one last wan look at me he 
raised the cane and tlapped it weakly 
ayainst the blue-coated man’s legs 

The man turned in some surprise. Ws 
were all three surprised, for that matter. 


He was at first half inclined to smile at 


his tiny antagonist, but Matthew must 
nee ls vo and pipe up, * Teapot said you 
were tin! ar said you were tin!’ and the 
smile slowly vanished. My smile van 


ished, too, as I realized that he was the 
very game-keeper, the camel-man, that 
my brother had been talking to. 

“A mistake has been made,” I ex 
p'ained, giving Matthew a jerk. “ Please 
accept my assurance that we regret it.” 

[lis face was unresponsive. “ Who said 
[ was tin?” he asked, unpleasantly, 

“1. It was 1. I was misled by the tree 
stump,” I replied. “We were speaking 
of the tin tree-stump—that tree-stump 
yonder.” | repressed a desire to take ho!d 
of his head and twist it toward it, and 
presently he turned and gazed, uncompre- 
he ndingly, at the rubbish receptacle, 

“What about it 2” he 
croaked. 
— : 
™ AA “Oh, nothing, nothing, 
only when we found the 
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stump was tin, we thought you were. We 
thought you were a statue,” I continued, 
grandly; “the work of the same artist.” 

“That stump ain’t tin,” he stated. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “ He tells us 
that out of loyalty,” I remarked to my 
nephew. “ These artificial objects must 
stand by one another.” 

“ There’s not a tin stump in this park,” 
he rumbled on. “ All earthenware. They 
make ’em now in the works by the upper 
cross-cut.” His glance wandered to Mat- 
thew. “That boy has the look of 


one 
that was lost here just now. 


By a party 
in a high hat, as it might be yourself, 
only lean where you're fat he was, and a 
hairier face on him.” 

Iam not fat. A hundred and seventy or 
eighty pounds for a fellow of my height 
isn’t fat. There was no point, however, 
in going into this with the keeper. 
“Very distressing, I am sure,” I an- 
swered. “If I see a lost boy I'll let you 
know. Come, Matthew.” We walked away. 


4 NOAH'S GRANDMOTHER!” | SAID, EXASPERATEDLY 





“That lost boy’s name was Matthew,” 
I heard him call. 

I looked back at him, nodding brightly. 
“ All right,” I promised, “ I'll be sure to 
remember if I see him.” 

Had he not been the slow-witted kind, 
he’d have tried to detain us, I saw that. 
But we didn’t give him time. 

In less than ten minutes we were 
well out of the park, entering that nar- 
row, dirty street that leads to the car- 
line; and in two minutes more we'd found 
the toy-shop. 

Matthew said, unimaginatively, that h 
wanted a baseball. A young salesman 
Jimped forward. “I wish to buy a toy 
for a commonplace child,” I told him; 
“the son of kind but jog-trot 


, 


parents. 
What can you suggest ?’ 


“Oh, yes. Yes, sir. Er—one of these 
little whips with whistles in ’em?” 
“Certainly not. Bah!” 
“Not a whip, sir? Yes, 
a nice rubber ball, perhaps?” 
“No! not a_ ball. 
You get the wrong 
idea. I wish to coun- 


sir. Er 


teract, not cater to, 
his failings. Take a 
look at him, please. 
I want something to 
wake up the little 
beast.” 

“Oh, very true,” he 
rejoined. “ Yes, sir.” 
He rubbed the place 
where his chin would 
have been if he’d had 
one, and fixed his wa- 
(@, 2 tery eyes on my feet, 
. as though he were 
seeking to read their 
thoughts. “Yes in- 
deed, sir. A—er 
ah—” His voice trail- 
ed off into a cough. 
“ A Noah’s ark, sir?” 

“A Noah’s grand- 
mother!” I said, ex- 
asperatedly. “ Show 
me your stock. Show 
me any article you’ve 


only one of; that’s the best way.” 


He reflected further. “There’s a- 


there’s something in the back room we’ve 
only one of,” he snuffled, rallying a little. 


‘A Mad Zoo, I think they call it.” 
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ANGRILY PRESENTING THE TOY 


“Ha!” I grunted. “ That sounds suffi- 
ciently atrocious. Wrap it up. I'll take 
“hy 
The salesman said that of course I 
would like to see it first. He also re- 
marked that I’d better let him send it 
home. Having taken a dislike to the 
man, I declined both suggestions. How 
I did wish I hadn’t when he brought out 
the package! It was about the size of 
a chair, and looked very expensive. I 
ordered it charged to Niblo, who is better 
off than Iam. He was sorry, they had no 
charge accounts. I then asked the price. 
Fifteen dollars. His tone was so fawning, 
so repulsive, that, although I hate hag- 
gling, I put on an appearance of indig- 
nation and walked out of the shop. 

He reduced it to fourteen dollars. I 
walked out again. He ran after me, and 
made it thirteen-fifty. 

“To you think I am going to walk 
indignantly out of this shop for only 
fifty cents a time?” I asked, sarcastically. 
“Just to bring you ill luck, Ill give 
you thirteen, which is twelve dollars more 
than I had planned to spend.” He ac- 
cepted it—he would, I felt, have accepted 
less—and I left the shop for the third 
time, carrying the Mad Zoo in both arms. 

It was a heavy toy, and awkward to 
earry. If I held it in front of me, I 
found myself running into people; if I 
swung it from one arm, people ran into 
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me; and either way the people lost their 
temper. I tried taking one end of it and 
letting Matthew take the other. That 
didn’t work either. “The man said it 
would go on wheels,” Matthew panted, 
‘if we took it out of the box.” It seemed 
a good idea. We were at the park en- 
trance again. We sat down and un- 
wrapped it. 

It was built like a child’s express 
wagon, only shorter and lower, more hke 
a little platform than a wagon. On this 
platform, whieh was gold-and-blue in 
color, were twelve pink metal animals in 
distorted attitudes, holding drums and 
trumpets in their hoofs. “Le Pandé 
monium des Animaux,” said the label, 
and the directions followed, in three lan 
guages, one of which was toy-shop Eng 
lish. “TImbed longue handell AX in 
riverse of Stage B, and propell atten 
tively in the forwarde direction.” As 
my nephew propelled attentively, music 
sounded from inside of it, a rudimen- 
tary type of music mixed with poundings 
and hoots, and the animals bobbed back 
and forth, brandishing their instruments. 
I began to feel pleased. It was a little 
barbaric perhaps, but just right for Mat- 
thew. “Wheel that around the park 
onee a day,” I advised him, “and you'll 
be a different boy altogether. There’s a 
toy will bring some color into your life.” 
My nephew, who has a limited taste 
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for color and none for adventure, was 
looking solemn. People were staring at 
the toy, boys and idlers were following 
us. He asked me to hold it a minute 
while he got out his handkerchief. I 
took the handle. My nephew slipped be- 
hind me and ran off. 

Not being able to see what he was up 
to, through the crowd, I waited, thinking 
at first he would return. Little by little 
it came to me that he was not going to 
return, that he had funked it, and that I 
should have to wheel that toy home alone. 
Hoping the spectators would disperse, I 
sat down on a bench. They did not dis- 
perse, they augmented, and so did their 
disrespectful questions. I marched off, 
propelling the Pandemonium. 

Ahead of me capered half a dozen out- 
casts who should have been selling pa- 
pers somewhere and giving the money 
to their old mothers. Behind me, nurses 
and children, bundly old women, yapping 
dogs; all most unp!easant. The situation 
was intolerable. Suddenly it occurred to 
me, why keep the imbecile toy? Why, 
indeed? I offered it immediately to the 
nearest outcast. Too abruptly, I suppose, 
for he shrank back. I took it to be his 
shyness; the crowd, his morals. “ That’s 
right, Denny,” some one yelled; “ don’t 
yer touch it.” Suspicions of me awak- 
ened. The beggars must have believed it 
was stolen goods. I was standing there, 
not taking this in, and angrily presenting 
the toy to a stupefied old woman, when 
that same keeper reappeared and clapped 
his hand on my shou!der. 

I cannot remember the exchange of re- 
marks that ensued. All I know is that 
the keeper began by saying I was creating 
a disturbance and must move on, and 
that I, like an ass, attempted to explain 
the situation. The crowd joined in; the 
explanation became a chorus; we were 
soon all shouting at him, he at us; and 
the feeling grew general that there was 
crime in the air, and that I was probably 
the criminal. I found myself sharing 
this feeling, in my disconcerted state, and 
when the man spoke of taking me and 
the Pandemonium to the station-house I 
was not unprepared for it. I flusteredly 
handed him a ecard. 

““ Aeme Toy Shop,’” he read. “‘ Im- 
bed longue handell AX in riverse of 
Stage B.”’ What’s this for? It’s a 


mighty queer feller you are, with your 
cards and your disturbances, and your 
telling an honest man he’s made of tin. 
Where’s that boy you had with you?” 

I didn’t know. 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t yer? Don’t tell 
that to me, and you a kidnapper.” 

“See here,” I exclaimed, “ you be care 
ful what you say. You are not a police- 
man, remember; you’re a common, ordi- 
nary citizen, like anybody else.” 

“Tam not, then. I am no citizen at 
all, but a keeper, a regular keeper; it’s 
a park official I am—” 

“An official? You’re a camel-nurse 
maid, man—you herd apes, valet par- 
rots—” It was loutish of me to bandy 
epithets, but that is what I did. 

“And what are you?” he _ retorted, 
pointing to the toy. “:-Ain’t it you who 
are the zoo-man of us all with a me- 
nagerie like that?” 

Some one laughed. The situation grew 
less tense, the crowd less hostile. I had 
time to look about me. In the driveway 
stood a motor, chug-chugging, with a be- 
goggled face in the tonneau surveying the 
scene we presented with quiet pleasure. 
A red beard—I knew that red beard! 
Kitteridge! “ Here!” I cried, joyfully— 
“here’s a friend of mine. He'll vouch 
for me. Ask him whether I’m a kidnap- 
per.” I shoved the keeper forward. 

He began putting one or two questions. 
“ Who? 
1?” came the relentless answer. “ Oh, no: 
he’s made a mistake. Never saw him in 
my life.” I tasted the bitterness of being 
a club joker’s victim. My world grew 
dark again—darker than before. 

The crowd had surged toward the car 
to hear this co!loquy, leaving me on the 
edge of it, at the entrance of a winding 
arbor that opened on the drive. It spelled 
freedom! Escape! On the impulse of 
the moment, I suddenly dropped the toy 
and ran off through the arbor. 

There was a momentary pause—cries of 
“ Hey!”’—then a tumult. What with the 
confusion and jostling, I must have had 
quite a lead before they started. But I 
am not the runner I was a few years 
ago: I knew they would overtake me. 
Rounding a turn that concealed me a 
moment from the mob, I saw a break in 
the railing, squeezed through, pushed be- 
tween some rustling bushes, and sprinted 
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feur, who was undulating out of his seat. 
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hands against my chest, and shot me off 
backward, sprawling flat in the roadway. 
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the rear, but two accursed ragamuftins he 
had with him were overhauling me fast. 
I flung silver on the sidewalk to delay 
them, turned my corner, and sprang diz- 
zily at Niblo’s front door. As luck would 
have it, my nephew was just coming out. 
As luck would also have it, being terrified 
at my appearance, he decided to jump 
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| beat passionately upon the panels. 
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explain, emergency conversations are in 
code: “ B. F.,” of course, is “ bona fides,” 
and “ obliteration” means “let bygones 
be bygones”; it meant in this case I was 
debarred from complaining about the toy. 

I peered cautiously through the front 
window. There was the keeper, with one 
ragamuftin—apparently they had but just 
come around the corner. So! They 
would guess I was somewhere in the 
block, but they hadn’t seen which house. 
I mopped my forehead. 

“Are your father and mother in?” I 
asked. They were not. “ Tell the maid 
I’m not, either,” I directed, shoving him 
out in the hall. “On second thoughts,” 
| added, dragging him back, “don’t tell 
her anything. Take a chair.” 

“Shall we prep a lesson, Teapot?” he 
proposed, not daring to ask about the toy. 
There was a map of Australia, it seemed, 
and the two sums in arithmetic. 

“*A grocer who sold 19 apples at 
234 cents an apple,” I read. “I will do 
these. I'll do them while you’re up-stairs. 
Don’t interrupt, sir. You remember that 
keeper we saw in the park this afternoon ? 
Well, he is waiting in the street, keeping 
an eye on all the houses. The man’s dan- 
gerous. Hide up-stairs; watch him; don’t 
iet him see you. He'll get tired soon and 
vo. When he does, come and tell me.” 

“Oh, jiminy! Would he ’rest you if 
he found you, Teapot?” 

“ Arrest me? Was it I who beat him?” 

Matthew turned a sort of pasty color. 
“You told me to,” he wailed. 

“Hush! he will hear you,” I said. 
“*QObliteration,” remember. Run, run.” 

Matthew fled. I took up the telephone. 
It had oceurred to me that even if the 
keeper didn’t go, I had better decamp: 
Niblo might come home and get talking 
with him. In order to run the block- 
ade, though, I needed a motor. A taxi 
wouldn’t do—the driver might be stupid 
or get frightened. I called up the club. 
E. K. White? He was out. Mr. Level- 
lier? Out, too. Mr. Goadby? Goadby 
was there, but, after being waked up and 
brought to the instrument, said no, he 
hadn’t his motor with him. He further 
said, rather crossly, no, he could not go 
and get it, adding (and I think he lied) 
that it was being repaired. “I must find 
some one with a motor,” I explained. 
Well, Kitteridge was there. And _ pres- 
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ently Kitteridge’s voice was stammering, 
why yes, indeed, old m-man, he would be 
gug-gug-glad to call and g-get me; yes, 
he’d come at once. 

Somewhat relieved in mind, I stole back 
to the library. There were cigarettes on 
the mantel. I lit one and sat down with 
Matthew’s sums and a large sheet of blank 
paper that he had labeled Australia. 
Australia, I seemed to remember, was a 
chunky continent, with a solid, indigesti 
ble-looking outline. I began to sketch 
something indigestible. 

The door-bell rang. Now what? I slid 
nervously behind the sofa and crouched 
on the rug. Was it the keeper? No, 
women were entering: my nephew's 
mother and some stranger. I started to 
rise but it was too late. However, they 
could hardly be meaning to stay long in 
the library. They sat down—Hattie on 
the sofa, the visitor in a chair opposite 
continuing a conversation about some- 
body’s children. The visitor’s name was 
Angelica. Where had I heard—oh, yes, 
Niblo and Hattie had been speaking of 
her only a few days before, and when 
Hattie had said, “ Do you think she and 
Teapot would enjoy each other?” my 
brother had _ rejoined, “Indeed, she 
wouldn’t.” She had an exquisite voice. 
I peered around the corner—by George, a 
dazzler! I ducked back. “ Oh, Hattie,” 
she gasped, “T think I saw something 
moving over there on the rug.” 

Hattie got up, rep'ying, “I certainly 
smell something, my dear, and I’m afraid 
it’s a cigarette. Oh! Oh, my heavens! 
There’s a man here! Who—why, it’s you 
again, Teapot. What are you doing be- 
hind the sofa?” 

With the simple dignity of truth T rs 
plied I was doing two sums in arithmetic 
and a map of Australia. 

“ Behind the sofa?” 

“It’s as quiet a place as any.” 

“Well, do get up now, please.” I rose. 
“Whom are you doing these things for?” 

She knew perfectly well, naturally. and 
she meant to score me for it. She wants 
nobedy but herself to help my nephew. 

“T am doing the two sums for a Bur- 
mese geologist,” I ventured. “A charm- 
ing and intelligent man I met at the 
club who takes a great interest in ”—(I 
consulted the paper)—“ the cost of apples. 
And the map of Australia,” I proceeded, 
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ever. Perhaps I could telephone about it. 
In real perturbation of mind I went back 
to the library, took the dictionary, and, 
carefully looking up ‘ police-station,’ I 
read the definition twice over befor: real- 
izing that the dictionary was not the place 
to find a telephone number. Hattie and 
Angelica were watching me. “ Hum 
well, well, well,” I muttered, vaguely. 
with the air of one who had unearthed 
weighty facts, and was about to ask for 
the directory when the tele phone rang. I 
retired to answer it. 

“Qh, is that you, Talbot?” said Niblo’s 
voice. “I have some very bad news; you 
must break it to Hattie. You have 
brought serious trouble on us by inter- 
fering with me this afternoon, Talbot. 
Hallo? Do you hear me? I say I dis- 
covered Matthew in the park, soon after 
1 left you, but he slipped away from m« 
again, and now I can’t find him. I ean’ 
find him anywhere. I fear he has been 
kidnapped.” 

“ Nonsense,” I began, “ he—” 

“Oh, of course, you take that attitude, 
knowing it is all your fault,” he splui- 
tered. 

“My fault?” 

“Ton’t let us quarrel over the iele- 
phone,” he said, recovering himself. 
“Even if he hasn’t been kidnapped. 
there’s the devil to pay here. Yon see, 
after searching everywhere, and going to 
four of his friends’ homes, I came here 
to report the case again, and 


* Where’s here?” 

“Here to the police-station. And | 
find they have already made two arrests 
One is Ned Kitteridge—he has just been 
brought in—all mussed up; the othe 
man—hallo ?—TI say, the other man looks 
something like him, only more battered 
They are each charged with what’s-its 
name—assault—and resisting arrest, and 
they’re supposed to be accomplices of the 
kidnapper. I knew Kitteridge drank, but 
I little thought he could descend to this.” 

“ But poor Ned’s as innocent as a 
babe, Niblo. Let me speak, let me 
speak !” 

“What do you say? I can’t hear yo 
very well. They are taking the man wh 
looks like Ned to a cell and he is yelling 
about it quite a lot. And Ned is stut 
tering like everything to the lieutenant 
He keeps writing the words ‘ Not guilty’ 
on a pad he’s got, and sticking it under 
people’s noses.” 

“ Of course he’s not guilty,” I expostu 
lated. 

“That remains to be seen, Talbot. He 
was very much upset to find me acting 
as the complainant—that looks suspicious. 
doesn’t it? He’s really a pitiful sight, he 
seems so dazed and sick. Just now they 
hallo?’—they are confronting him with a 
toy they’ve got here—a horrible thing 
on wheels—a regular monstrosity. Kit- 
teridge seems to be getting pretty frantic 
about it.” 

“ Niblo, will you listen to me?” | 
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She grew alarmed. “Why, what do you 
mean’ Where is he, Teapot?” 

“1 had you wouldn’t ask me 
that,” I with relish. “I don’t 
know what explanation he’ll invent, my 
dear, but he’s in the police-station.” 
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“ Now, now, now, don’t be frightened. 
| have Never 
mind how, but everything’s all right now, 
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He'll be home before long, safe 
and sound, and if you can keep him from 
talking I am sure there’ll be no scandal.” 
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Sun-Storms and the Earth 


BY E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


N an old square tower, in Greenwich 
Obs rvatory precincts, there stands 
a small te lescope by which the 
changes in the solar surface are reg- 
istered day by day, changes which seem 
to show that this comparatively little 
world of ours may, in its turn, have some 
effect upon the sun. 

The base of the tower dates back to 
the earliest beginning of the Observatory, 
for it marks the place where Flamsteed, 
the first Astronomer Royal, set up his 
mural are. When the highest floor is 
reached, it is found to be covered by a 
shallow cylindrical dome, divided into 
two parts, of which the smaller is in the 
north and is permanently fixed, but the 
rest can be turned round in any direction, 
so that when the movable part has its 
opening toward the fixed point, the dome 
is closed. With the movable part in any 
other direction, the dome is open, and 
the telescope can command the desired 


region of the sky. 


The telescope is four inches in aper- 


ture, and has a foeal length of five feet. 
The size of the image of the sun is al 
Ways proportional to the focal length of 
the telescope, and as it requires a focal 
length of nine feet to give an image of 
the sun of one-inch diameter, the solar 
image produced by a _ small telescop 
would be only five-ninths of an inch. 
This is too small for any practical pur- 
pose, so behind the principal focus of 
the telescope a magnifying lens is intro- 
duced which enlarges the image fully 
fourteen times, and a picture of the sun 
nearly eight inches in diameter is pro- 
duced on the photographie plate. If the 
steadiness of the atmosphere permit, the 
photographs taken with the photohelio- 
graph, as this instrument is called, will 
show details on the sun as small as the 
pupil of the eye of a man standing at 
a mile distance. This, it will be readily 
admitted, is fine photography, but it may 
give us some understanding of the enor- 
mous distance separating us from the sun, 
and of the vastness of the sun’s propor- 
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SUN-STORMS 


in 
this 


bear 
mind that 
vould represent an 


tions, to 


object on the sun 
hun- 
in 


nearly four 

dre d mils Ss 

actual breadth. 
The 


and camera 


tu lescope 
com- 
bined are just ten 
feet long, and they 
have bare ly room, 


so small is the 


tower, to swing 
clear of the walls 
and floor. The 
picture on the 
preceding page 
shows the tower 
from the outside 
with the dome 


open and the tele- 
directed 
toward the sun. 
The of 
photographing the 


scope 
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sun daily began 

at Greenwich in A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SUN 

1874, and from Showing the disk divided by thirteen meridian lines into segme 
1878 to the pres- wil quer te Goat is a a gree pet 
ent time the com- 

bined record as 


similar photoheliographs 
India, Mauritius, 
has been practically 


obtains d 
at Greenwich 


and at 


by 
in in 
the Cape, 
continuous. 

W hat is the obj ct of photographing the 
otten ¢ 


that 


sun so Because it changes; and 


everything changes is a challenge 


to scientific examination. Once a day 
is not, indeed, often enough to observe 
the sum, but time and money and men are 
lacking to carry out a fuller watechful- 
ness. The weather also is not always 
kind, and it requires the co-operation 
of at least three widely separated ob- 
servatories at present those of the 
Cape, Kodaikanal, and Greenwich—to 


secure that no day shall be without its 
record, 

It is especially to study the changes 
of the spots on the sun that these photo- 


graphs are taken. The general appear- 


ance of a sun-spot is familiar to every 
one, from drawings or photographs, if 
not from actual observation in the tele- 
scope. The general surface of the sun 


nucleus of a 
of inky 
giving the impression of a cavity through 


the 


contrast, 


bright that 
by 


spot 


appears, blaeckn« ss, 


which 


we look into unknown depths of 
darkness. Round the nucleus there is 
generally a broad, gray, striated fring 


the 


sides of 


the 
a funnel; and round, across, and 
into this funnel bright 
clouds, brighter even than the “ photo- 


penumbra suggesting sloping 


are often driven 
sphere,” as the general luminous surface 
is called. 

The enormous size of the sun, combined 
with its low density, and the tremendous 
its that 
it is essentially gaseous in its condition. 


temperature of surface, proves 
Its outer surface, the photosphere, has 
the 
we should expect would be presented by 
a shell of such the 
photosphere is generally supposed to be. 
In this cloud-shell, spots appear as rents 
or vortices, and from their rapid move- 


stippled, flocculent appearance that 


glowing clouds, and 


ments and sudden changes they appear 
to be the solar analogies of the eyelones 
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and tempests that torture our own cold 
and sluggish atmosphere into fury. 
They seem, in fact, to be sun-storms; 
differing from earth-storms, not merely 
in their much greater violence and ex- 
tent. but also in that we, from our stand- 


teen days, when it appears again at the 
sun’s eastern edge, if it has not died in 
the mean time. 

For spot groups live for very different 
lengths of time. One out of every four 
has its birth, maturity, and death within 

twenty - four hours. 











Like the insect of a 
summer’s day, it is 
a mere ephemera. 
Not that it is of in- 
significant size; for 
the average area of 
a one-day group is 
fourteen millions of 
square miles, or con- 
siderably larger than 
Africa. Other groups 
again have been 
known to return to 
the visible hemi 
sphere a second time, 
or a third time, and 
So on even to a 
seventh; this last 
ease involving a total 
duration of about six 
months. The largest 
group ever photo- 
graphed at Green- 








4 GROUP OF SUN-SPOTS PHOTOGRAPHED ON THREE 


point, look down upon them from above, 
not up into them from below. 

These sun-spots, or solar storms, like 
the storms of our earth, begin in small 
disturbances, develop and grow, and then 
subside again into quiescence. And, 
again, just as terrestrial storms move 
upon the surface of the earth, so these 
solar storms move on the surface of the 
sun, and in much the same zigzag and 
erratic fashion. But the real movements 
of spots are less rapid than their ap- 
parent movements, for all of them, 
whether they live for many days or for 
few, are carried forward continually by 
the sun’s rotation and appear to cross 
its disk from east to west, occupying from 
thirteen to fourteen days in the passage. 
At the most, therefore, we on the earth 
can only see a group of spots for about 
fourteen days at a time; then it turns 
away from the earth at the sun’s western 
edge, and is invisible for another four- 


SUCCESSIVE DAYS 


wich attained, on 
February 2, 1905, th 
enormous dimensions 
of thirty - nin: 
hundred millions of square miles, and 
was thus capable of accommodating, if 
laid side by side in it, seventy worlds as 
large as our own. This great group 
lasted a little over three months. Ws 
cannot tell exactly how long it lasted, 
since, though it formed on the side of 
the sun that is turned toward us, and 
we were able to watch its rise, it was 
dissipated while in the remoter hemi- 
sphere. It was still a large group when 
it was last seen close to the western edge 
on April 5th; when the same region was 
brought by the rotation of the sun into 
view again on April 20th, the group had 
wholly vanished. 

Spots therefore take their origin some- 
times in the hemisphere that we see, 
sometimes in that which is hidden from 
us. Of some spots we know the begin- 
ning and the end; of others we see 
neither, though we can watch them in 
their middle life. The sun to us indeed 
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SUN-STORMS 





if it were a round disk; we 


appears as 
know it really to be a globe that is al- 
ways turning, turning; every point on its 
vast equator flying forward, forward, at 


the speed of 4,500 miles an hour. We 
are accustomed to speak of its “east 
limb,” of its “west limb,” and of its 


“central meridian,” and these to us bear 
a fixed relation to the visible disk; the 
sun knows nothing of them, for every 
part of its surface must pass through 
If, 
then, we notice any special particularity 
about the behavior of spots in relation 
to these three positions, that particularity 
must in some way be due to the earth, 


these three positions in succession. 


for these positions have no significance 
as relating to the sun itself, but only to 
the view-point from which we watch it. 

The figure on page 583 represents the 
disk of the sun, divided by thirteen me- 
ridian into “Tunes,” 
each of which represents the part of the 
surface that a spot will seem to traverse 
in a day. The lines are only continued 
the equator to forty degrees of 
latitude in either direction, as spots are 
hardly ever seen in higher latitudes, 
The included between the 
cessive meridian lines, though apparently 
different, are in reality equal, and as 
these lines are purely imaginary, having 
no solar relations and depending only on 


lines segments, or 


from 


areas suc- 


our own point of view, we should expect 
that spots would form as freely in the 
hemisphere that we see as in that turned 
away from us, or in any one of these 


segments of the sun as in another. So 
with the attainment of their greatest 


development, or with their final extinc- 
tion. If our earth has no effect on all 
or any of these phases of spot life, then 
there is no reason why any one particular 
phase should be found more frequently 
these divisions of the sun’s 
surface than in its complement; for these 
divisions have no real existence except 
that of appearance from the earth. With 
a few groups, observed during a short 
period, should expect to find ir- 
regularities in distribution; but when in 
a period of many years thousands of spot- 
groups are observed, we should expect to 
find them distributed, on the whole, in- 
differently to any line that was defined 
simply by the direction in which the 
earth happened to be at the time. 
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But there is no such indifference. In 
1907 Mrs. Walter Maunder, in a paper 
read before the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, discussed from this point of view 
the thirteen years, 1889 to 1901, extend- 
ing from one epoch when the sun was 


almost free from spots to the next 
epoch of similar quiescence; and she 
found that there was a distinet pre- 
dominance for the half of the disk to 


the east of its central line over the half 
to the west of that line, both in the 
number of the groups seen and in the 
total area they presented. If we take 
region of the sun that is placed 
symmetrically with respect to this central 
line, we find that more groups pass into 
it than out of it; and the same is true 
for the disk as a whole. During the 
thirteen years in question, 947 groups 
came into view at the eastern “limb” or 
edge of the disk, but only 777 passed out 
of sight at the western; so that 170 more 
groups died than were born on the side 
of the sun that is turned toward us. 
Irrespective of short-lived groups that are 


any 


born and die on the visible hemisphere 
of the sun, 394 groups were observed to 
originate on this side of the sun, leaving 
572 to arise on the remoter side; but 
564 ended their life-history on the side 
turned toward us, leaving only 402 to 
disintegrate in the unseen hemisphere. 
The birth-rate of spots is therefore higher 
than the death-rate on the unseen side 
of the sun, but lower than the death-rate 
on this side. 

This is an astonishing difference, and 
it is not accidental, for the same general 
relation is seen when we compare any 
given meridian on the east of the central 
line with any meridian at a correspond- 
ing distance to the west of it; or if we 
treat separately the northern and south- 
ern groups. 

A similar relation is when we 
deal, not with the number of separate 
spot-groups, but with the total area cov- 
ered by them. There is a steady pre- 
dominance in spotted area for any 
meridian east of the center over that an 
equal distance to the west of it, though 
the difference is not large. 

It would be wearying to mention in 


seen 


full the various ways in which this strik- 
ing relationship comes out; it may be 
summarized by saying that to all appear- 
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ances spots tend to be fewer in number 
and slightly smaller in size after they 
have passed under the earth, as seen 
from the sun, than before. 

How are we to explain this! The first 
obvious impulse is to say that the earth 
really has an effect upon the spots. But 
when we remember that the sun is ninety- 
three millions of miles away (nearly 
twelve thousand diameters of the earth) ; 
that the earth is not much bigger than 
the very smallest of the spots that we 
observe, and is far smaller than the 
majority; that it is a world radiating 
no light or heat of its own, while the 
sun is intensely hot and bright, we are 
inclined to reject this as impossible and 
absurd. 

What explanation can we then find? 
The first that suggests itself arises from 
the fact that spots near the edge of the 
disk are seen very foreshortened; conse- 
quently they appear much smaller than 
they really are, and, if actually small, 
may be easily overlooked. This cause 
has an appreciable effect, for the number 
of spots and their total area are greatest 
in the regions near the center of the 
sun, and diminish as they aproach its 
edge; slowly at first, but afterward more 
rapidly. But this fact does not help us 
to the explanation we want, for this ef- 
fect of foreshortening is the same in 
every direction. The method of measure- 
ment has also been suggested, for ob- 
servers readily fall into a habit of esti- 
mating positions or areas a little too 
much in one direction rather than an- 
other. This suggestion is also at fault. 
The photographs are measured in a cir- 
cular micrometer in which they are 
placed so that the center of the image 
of the sun aecords precisely with the 
center of rotation of the instrument, and 
the photograph is then turned round till 
the spot to be measured comes under a 
microscope which travels in a straight 
line between two metal bars lying ex- 
actly over the center of the photograph. 
A spot near the east edge of the photo- 
graph is measured in the same way and 
under the same conditions as one near 
the west edge; and each spot is measured 
twice; one set of measures being made 
by an observer with the mieroseope to 
the left of the center, and a second set 
by an observer with the microscope to the 


right. The counting of the spots and 
the measurement of the areas depend 
simply on their distance from the center 
of the sun, and not at all upon their 
direction from that center. Indeed, 
whether they lie to the east or west, or 
what is their lengitude, is not evident to 
the measurer, but is deduced in the course 
of computation afterward. 

A third suggestion is based on the fact 
that most spots develop more quickly 
than they decline; a spot may be in- 
creasing in size for three days, but 
diminishing for eight or nine. During 
these nine days, it was argued, the area 
on any one day would be a little less 
than on the day before, and the spot 
would be farther west on the second day 
than on the first, and the western areas 
would therefore tend on the average to 
be a little less than the eastern. But 
this loses sight of two considerations: 
first, that the growth of a spot from noth- 
ing to its fullest size must be equal, 
neither more nor less, to its decline from 
fullest size to nothing; and next, unless 
the earth has a real effect on spots, the 
places where a spot is born, reaches its 
full growth and dies, must on the whole 
be scattered indifferently over all possible 
positions as seen from the earth. It 
is more plausible to suppose that there 
may be something in the shape of spots, 
or in the contour of the sun’s surface 
near them, that renders them more easily 
visible when approaching us than when 
receding from us. If the surface were 
heaped up behind a spot, this would not 
hinder a spot being seen in its progress 
from the eastern edge toward the middle 
of the disk, but might hide it in whole 
or in part in its movement from the 
center toward the west. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that examination of the 
photographs does not lend support to 
this idea, and we are driven back to the 
suggestion, absurd and almost incredible 
as it seems, that the earth does really 
modify the birth and growth of spots; 
does hinder their birth; does hasten their 
decay. 

For the surroundings of the sun are 
less substantial than they seem. The 
corona stretches its marvelous wings and 
petals, its plumes and streamers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles into space; 
but these, though so glorious to see in a 
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total eclipse, are almost of “such stuff 
as dreams are made of,” and even the 
light, filmy structure of a comet will pass 
through them unretarded. Great up- 
rushes of glowing hydrogen or calcium 
are seen from time to time in the promi- 
nences, rising it may be myriads of miles 
in a minute; but great as the apparent 
movement, the actual amount of material 
in motion must be slight. The chromo- 
sphere appears to surround the sun like 
a continuous atmosphere of glowing 
gases to a depth of some five thousand 
miles, but it can be no atmosphere like 
our own, wherein each layer supports the 
pressure of all those above; for the at- 
traction of gravitation at the surface of 
the sun is twenty-nine times as great 
as at the surface of the earth, and a true 
solar atmosphere five thousand miles in 
depth would be inconceivably rare at its 
upper surface, inconceivably dense at its 
base. 

The manner in which comets’ tails are 
driven off in a direction away from the 
sun is proof that there is a repulsive as 
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well as an attractive action exercised by 
the sun, and the streamers and rays of 
the corona testify to a similar effect. 
So, too, the recurrence of magnetic storms 
on the earth at intervals corresponding 
to the solar rotation proves that the sun 
is able to drive particles in streams across 
the mighty gulf between it and the earth. 

It may well be, then, that the pressure 
of the sun’s radiation, which has a strong 
repellent action on minute particles, may, 
for the solar clouds, almost neutralize its 
gravitation. With the forces acting on 
these clouds almost in a state of balance, 
the feeble pull of the earth may be quite 
sufficient to alter their distribution, and 
thus to hide, to some degree, small spots 
in particular positions with regard to it. 
Nevertheless it is wonderful and unex- 
pected that the earth should exercise any 
influence at all on the wide-spread con- 
vulsions of the solar surface; and yet 
nore wonderful and unexpected that the 
evidence of such influence should be vis- 
ible to us, ninety-three millions of miles 
away. 


Once 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


IME was when I he 


ard the still voices 


That summon to pain and to life; 
Time was when my dreams were all broidered 
With starshine and beauty and strife. 


Now dull the days drip past each other, 


Dead-calm and stagnant and set; 


There’s never a gleaming of sunlight, 


There’s never an hour of regret. 


Sometimes with a shudder I question 
If the wayfaring soul can be fled; 


Sometimes I know it 


for certain 
The soul in my body lies dead! 


Isaac 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


SAAC was a person of dignity. No 

one ever thought of calling him Ike. 

There was nothing in his appearance 
or bearing to indicate that he would 
resent such familiarity. He was mild- 
ness personified. Some people must be 
handled gingerly, like set traps, which 
a jar might let loose. Isaac inspired re- 
spect rather than caution. 

Yet he was not an educated man. 
He spoke the French of the Canadian 
border better than most university men 
speak the Boulevard variety, an ac- 
complishment aequired, like all his ae- 
complishments, without aid from books. 
But he was an omnivorous reader of all 
printed matter, from the torn fragment 
of a newspaper to the borrowed volume 
bound in tree-calf. He never appeared 
to apply any knowledge derived from 
books to practical ends. It is doubtful 
if he regarded books as a source of knowl- 
edge. They were amusement pure and 
simple, tales of another world than his. 

No one knew where Isaac came from. 
He had no relatives and no sweetheart. 
He was not sullen or shy. He mingled 
with other people, but he did not mix. 
Ile was so even-tempered that he seemed 
to have no affections, no favorites. Per- 
haps this explains part of his fondness 
for novels. They were literally fiction 
for him, fairy tales of a world lying 
close at hand, but in which he had no 
more share than in the life of the 
dwellers of Mars. 

Isaac always reminded me of a wild 
animal. If you wish to understand a 
wild animal you must catch it alone, 
when uneonscious of being under ob- 
servation. I never should have obtained 
the least clue to Isaac if I had not now 
and then caught him alone. When alone 
he soliloquized. That was one clue. 

I remember once seeing him trying to 
unravel a tangle in a line. He did not 
know I was within hearing, and he swore 
audibly. I had never heard him swear. 


‘Isaae,” I said, “I never knew you 
swore.” 

“ | never swore at no man in my life,” 
he replied. 

It was true. He confined himself to 
things, and to these only when alone. 

I subsequently discovered a peculiarity 
in his swearing. He personified things. 
He gave them souls. And when they 
misbehaved he consigned them to perdi- 
tion without hesitation. Whether he re- 
stricted himself to this mild form of 
profanity—I never heard him refer to 
the Deity—under his breath, as it were, 
when he supposed he was not overheard, 
out of deference to a general sentiment 
against the use of strong language or 
because of scruples of his own, I cannot 
say. He certainly did. not suggest the 
idea of a man who was holding himself 
in, who would some day break loose; but 
rather of a traveler on a road parallel 
to other roads, living his own life and 
going his own way—of a man looking 
over a fence at his neighbors, conversing 
with them when necessary, but making 
no excursions and encouraging no in- 
cursions. 





Isaac always voted—no one knew how. 
This public act, like his private acts, 
possessed the same element of detachment 
that characterized all his contacts with 
the world—till Maggie Olliver appeared 
on the horizon. 

Tsaac never blamed Maggie. If he 
had ever heard that ungallant proverb 
Cherchez la femme, nothing in his eon- 
duct justified the supposition that he 
approved it. Till Maggie’s appearance 
he had got along without any of the 
emotions associated with the myth of 
Eros. I never knew him to do a mean 
thing. His only criticism was the criti- 
cism of silence, and he never dealt in 
blame. If he did not blame Maggie, it 
was not so much because of chivalry as 
of philosophy—a rude natural philosophy 
not 
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fatalistic, for he never neglected precau- 
tions, but submissive, letting it rain when 
it rained, and damning it softly when it 
rained too hard. 

Isaac was the best guide in the region. 
He far above rivalry that he 
provoked no But he knew 
where the fox would run and what broke 
the twig on the dead limb. His dogs 
loved him. It was strange, because he 
never caressed them. He cared for their 
sore feet. They came to him to have the 
quills of the porcupine taken from their 
noses and mouths. They laid their heads 
on his knee and followed his heel as a 
shadow does, but I never saw him stroke 
one with his hand, or strike one, either. 
But it was clear that he was their god— 
[ say god, rather than friend. A dog, 
as every one knows, is the only creature 
that has seen its god. 

My wife was responsible for Maggie’s 
advent on the We had had a 
strenuous winter, and when the time for 
my annual few weeks in the woods ar- 
rived she expressed the desire to go 
with me. I was delighted. She is a 
good fisherwoman, a fair shot, and a 
splendid companion. Now, however good 
a thing a woman in the woods may be, 
it’s not the same thing as going in alone; 
and one of the first questions growing 
out of the difference was the question 
of a eook. I had always taken in a 
guide to act in that capacity, but I was 
doubtful whether a guide would measure 
up to my wife’s standard. So we engaged 
Maggie from some one who “knew all 
about her.” How does any one dare to 
say he knows all about any one else! 

We had abandoned butlers in town. 
It was trying to give them up, for a man- 
servant is unquestionably useful about a 
house, to say nothing of style. But it 
was less trying to give up the butler 
than to confront the problems constantly 
arising out of the propinquity of the 
below-stairs. Why I should have 
thought it less dangerous to introduce a 
woman than a man among 


was 80 


jealousy. 


scene, 


sexes 


among men 


women I do not know. 

So Maggie came to our camp on Far- 
away Lake. 

She was a pretty girl, or rather woman, 
with eyes that looked straight into yours. 
Isaac’s never did. They were not evasive 
or in the least shifty 


It was simply a 
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DRY 


habit of his when talking to look at his 
boots or distant point on the 
horizon. I did not mind that in the least, 
but Maggie did. You have seen two 
young dogs at play. They tumble over 
other till they become exhausted. 
But did you ever see a small dog who 
wanted to have some fun with a big dog 
who wanted Dignity then be- 
comes a provocation. The little fellow 
cannot let the other alone. This was the 
case with Isaac and Maggie. Isaac sim- 
ply went about his business. The com- 
ing of Maggie was no more to him than 
an earthquake on Jupiter. 


some 


each 


peace ¢ 


Isaae was not only guide and cook—as 
cooks go in the woods— but also an expert 
with the needle. I onee asked him why 
he did not marry. He replied, “A man 
what can cook and sew has no eall to.” 

That was before Maggie “ called.” 

He was sitting one evening on the floor 
extension of his lean-to, before his own 
fire. The dogs were curled up as 
near the blaze as possible without being 
singed. Every and then a snap 
from a log sent the sparks up toward 
their fellows in the sky and made the 
dogs rise, turn twice, and lie down again 
at a more respectful distance. This was 
the hour I loved most, when, tired but 
not weary, I sat in the glow of the fire 
with my pipe, listening to the noises of 
the night—the whispering of leaves, the 
creaking of rubbing limbs, the leap of a 
fish in the lake, the splash of a musk- 
rat at the water’s edge, the far cry of a 
loon, the soft note of the owl, and some- 
times the querulous conversation of Bruin 
with her young. Doubtless Isaac heard 
all these voices of the night, and many 


log 


now 


more. But it was his repair hour, the 
hour for putting tackle in order, for 
cleaning guns and mending clothes. On 


this particular evening he was putting a 
patch on his corduroys. Nothing in the 
relative positions of his and Maggie’s 


abodes explained her presence in his 
vicinity. But Isaac was a magnet to 
Maggie. Frequently, like Pippa, she 


passed by; and on this occasion natural- 
ly, merely to see his big fingers manip- 
ulating a needle was reason enough for 
pause—and scorn, 

“What yer doin’ with them pants?” 
she asked, one hand on hip. 


He did not look up. If he had he 
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would have seen the glow of the fire on 
Maggie’s cheek, and the red-brown of her 
neck circled by the yellow handkerchief 
which constituted her evening dress. 
“ Here,” she said, carrying out her own 
orders, “ give ’em to me.” 

Maggie’s grammar was excellent. But 
she made concessions to Isaac, as mothers 
do to babes. 

It was the first time I had ever seen 
any one deliberately interfere with Isaac. 
In treading on dangerous ground Maggie 
proved her courage superior to that of 
the angels. She also escaped the fate of 
fools, for he made no protest and ex- 
pressed no surprise. He simply took a 
gun from the rack and began to clean it. 
When, a little later, Maggie returned 
with the corduroys, he hung them up 
silently on a nail, precisely as he would 
have done if he had finished the patch 
himself. A less tactful person than Mag- 
gie would have asked for thanks, or 
loitered for general conversational pur- 
poses. But like a prudent sapper, having 
dug the first parallel, she retired to the 
main redoubt and bided her time. 

On another occasion I heard this serap 
of conversation: 

“Do you like your flapjacks done 
brown ?” 

“T ain’t partikeler as to that, ma’am.” 

“You likes ’em one way or the other, 
don’t you ?” 

Silence. 

With a natural solicitude for Isaac’s 
comfort, I afterward asked him if Mag- 
gie’s catering for the guides’ table was 
all it should be. His reply was evasive— 
and unusual, because tinged with mild 
resentment. 

“She’s a meddlesome sort of critter,” 
he said, turning away. 

I have not attempted to describe Mag- 
gie. I would rather have her stand in 
the light of her own actions than in 
any artificial illumination of mine. It 
matters little whether her hair was black 
or brown. I suppose Isaac knew the 
color of her eyes—but only because noth- 
ing visible lay outside the range of his 
observation. She wasted no ammunition, 
as a coquette is apt to do, and her si- 
lences could contain more communica- 
tion than speech. To see her about her 
work when Isaac brought the day’s sup- 
ply of fuel for the stove—an equipment 


unknown to the camp before the advent 
of my wife—was a lesson in tactics. Her 
red woolen skirt tucked up about the 
waist-line, an absent-minded accompani- 
ment of song hovering about her as a 
humming-bird hovers about a flower, she 
was the personification of contentment 
and indifference. Like herself, her 
“kitchen ” was a marvel of neatness. A 
little stream running before the props 
of its bark roof was her water system. 
The spring from which it issued was her 
refrigerator. Numerous copper vessels 
dazzled the eyes when the low afternoon 
sun slanted through the trees to the places 
where they hung. I have seen Isaac, 
when she took her “ afternoon out,” stand 
at the entrance to her workshop with the 
contemplative air of one who receives a 
revelation. Was he thinking of Maggie? 
I thought not. He was only studying her 
domestic habits and methods as he studied 
those of other animals. 

Every one who has lived in the woods 
knows how swiftly Nature’s tragic forces 
gather at the rendezvous. A few min- 
utes late in entering a carry, and a 
plain trail is changed to a hopeless maze 
of stumps, briers, and swamp, through 
which one flounders in Plutonian dark- 
ness. A puff of wind leaps from the top 
of the cliff, and the leach of the main- 
sail is under water. Who would have 
suspected that in Maggie, singing to her- 
self as she kneaded the dough for the 
morrow’s baking, the human forces which 
make for tragedy were slumbering as the 
forces slumber in the coils of the spring? 

It was Mary who tampered with the 
spring. Mary was my wife’s maid. 

We had not been long in camp when 
my wife sprained her ankle. It was not 
a serious matter. Quiet, cold applica- 
tions, and time were all that was needed. 
Meanwhile, to avoid all interference with 
my sport, in the goodness of her heart she 
insisted upon sending for Mary. With 
three women and a cooking-stove in camp, 
life was becoming somewhat complicated. 
But, of course, I acquiesced, and Isaac 
was sent out to meet Mary at the head 
of Ragged Lake, where the stage road 
ended; and about eleven o’clock in the 
evening he staggered into camp with 
Mary’s one hundred and thirty pounds in 
his arms and Mary’s limp hands clasped 
about his bronzed neck. 
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I had hitherto associated tragedy with 
brutal, sordid, cruel like Bill 
Sykes, or with weak mortals devoid of 
moral sensibility. I had seen the gaudy 
rose-in-the-hair type in opera, but never 
in real life till I saw Maggie’s face when 
Isaac stumbled from the darkness into 
the firelight with Mary’s white face on 


persons, 


his shoulder and Mary’s arms around his 
neck. I 


from the lower vine-clad slopes of Etna 


was reminded of a day when 


I looked up and saw the smoke rising 
from the crater. 

The stage had been delayed, and it 
was nightfall when Isaac started over the 
mile carry between Ragged and Clear 
lakes. To make matters worse, Mary 
had brought in so much impedimenta 


that two loads were necessary, and there 
nothing for her to do but wait at 
the near end of the carry till Isaac re- 
turned with the load. It 
Mary’s first experience with night in the 
She familiar with its 
sounds or its silences—and she was alone. 
The wail of a wildcat, far more terrified 
at finding Mary sitting on a log at the 
head of the carry than Mary herself, com- 
pletely unnerved her. In spite of my 
wife’s instructions, she was not properly 
dressed for the woods. When Isaac re- 
turned he found her trembling with cold 
and terror. He wrapped her in a blanket 
and deposited her in the bottom of the 
canoe, with the injunction that she was 
not to move. He was a marvel with the 
paddle, and no packs were ever adjusted 


was 


second was 


woods. was not 


to a mule’s back with a nicer balance 
than the loads im his canoe. It was 
a short distance from shore to shore, 
and only a quarter-mile carry separated 
Clear Lake from our camp on Far- 
away. All went well till they came 
to the landing, when Mary, in her eager- 
ness and her ignorance of the statics 
of a eanoe, lost her balance. A few 


swallows of lake water were nothing to 
Isaac. But it was different with Mary. 
She had the limit of her 
durance. And when Isaac, with his usual 
had every- 
thing, even to the half-dozen oranges in 
the paper bag, the two loads had become 
three, the third nearly as manimate as 
the other two. 

It was not long before Mary was sit- 
ting by the camp-fire clothed in dry gar- 


reached en- 


conscientiousness, rescued 


ments, 
mind. 


but not altogether in her right 
There is something fatal to sanity 
in being saved, and Mary was under the 
delusion that Isaac had saved her life. 
She accordingly invested him with all the 
qualities that go to make up the savior 
in romance, and thereafter never wearied 
in showing her gratitude, which, like pity, 
is next of kin to love. Her gratitude made 
no visible impression on but it 
transformed Maggie. I have often won- 
dered how innocent Mary really was. If 
innocent, she was not discreet. 


Isaac, 


Her mis- 
sion was to take care of my wife. She 
performed this mission with fidelity, but 
it did not so entirely absorb her time 
and energy as to prevent sundry little 
ministrations on behalf of Isaac. I was 
amused, but not disturbed, Isaac was so 
stolid, so unsuspecting, so immune. 

Thoughtful as ever, my wife would not 
hear of any interference with the routine 
of my camp-life. I was to come and go 
as before. She had Mary and plenty of 
books. 

These books were Maggie’s undoing. 

It was not long before Mary discovered 
Tsaac’s passion for literature. I became 
aware of her discovery one night on hear- 
ing a low, monotonous murmur, a sound 
new to the woods. It did not disturb me, 
for I am a sound sleeper, but it roused 
my curiosity, and I stole to the door of 
my tent—to see Mary, seated on the plat- 
form of Isaac’s lean-to, reading aloud the 
latest novel from New York. It was a 
pretty picture. To with, Mary 
was a pretty girl, and gratitude height- 
ened her prettiness. The were 
lying about her in various attitudes. One 
had his head in her lap. Another was 
a cushion for her very inappropriate high- 
heeled slippers. Over all played the 
flickering lights and shadows of the fire. 
A stranger to the facts would have said 


begin 


dogs 


it was a scene of pure domesticity. Isaac 
went on steadily and methodically with 
his work. If he prolonged it, I knew it 
would be for the sake of the story and not 
on account of Mary; and I crept back to 
bed devoutly thankful that he was not 
as other men are. 

I think it was about a week after Mary 
This 
made no particular impression on me, 
because about the time Maggie stopped 
Mary began. I remember, too, that one 


came that Maggie stopped singing. 
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evening, when smoking my pipe on the 
seat just over the landing, I heard voices 
on the beach below. 

It was Maggie who spoke first. 

“Children! My sister Annie was the 
prettiest girl in the village. _She had 
cheeks like pinks and eyes like those stars 
up there. She stepped like a deer. Just 
to hear her laugh made you light-hearted. 
She doesn’t sing now. Her cheek’s yellow 
and hollow, and her eyes have sunk back 
in her head. Two children hanging onto 
her skirts and the baby in her arms, 
she just drags one foot after the other. 
You pays for children, and you pays 
high.” 

“But it’s sweet to bring life into the 
world,” said Mary. “If your cheek grows 
flabby you have another soft one against 
your breast, and little hands a-clinging to 
you—and your man loves you just the 
same—perhaps more.” 

“Your man loves to suck the honey 
from your lips, and, when that’s gone, 
I tell you love’s gone, too.” 

“Tf I find my man, I'd be willing to 
try.” ; 

“ Well, you won’t find him here.” 

“T dunno,” said Mary. 

After that the end came quickly. 

It came at night, when the dogs were 
asleep at Mary’s feet. From time to time 
a low moan or a twitching of a limb told 
they were dreaming of the chase. And 
from time to time Mary’s voice fell away, 
and her eyes wandered from the book to 
a rugged, listening face, as if she were 
dreaming too. 

Afterward, when it was all over, I 
asked Maggie what possessed her, what 
she had really meant to do. She could 
not tell. The peacefulness of the scene 
before Isaac’s fire, the thoughts it sug- 
gested, were beyond endurance. The 
light on Mary’s face, the light of hap- 
piness, burned her. And that low, per- 
sistent voice, going on and on, like 
dripping water, bored drop by drop into 
her heart till something gave way. She 
did not know—she only remembered see- 
ing the knife on the shelf, and then 

It was then Isaac looked up—his ear 
was keener than Mary’s—and saw Mag- 
gie. She stood where the flare of the fire 
and the blackness of the wood met, the 
blood gone from her lips, a eruel light 
in her eyes—the light that comes when 





reason goes and humanity drops to the 
level of the beast. 

When I ask my wife whether Mary 
knew, she replies, “Of course she knew.” 
She certainly knew now, seeing Maggie’s 
face and the knife in her hand. 

Isaac had risen slowly to his feet. 
There was a drawl in his voice. 

“Give me yer knife. Ye might cut 
yerself.” 

The knife dropped from her hand, all 
the fire in her heart chilled by his quiet, 
even voice. “You'd better git back 
home—” He spoke to Mary, but he was 
lcoking at Maggie. His look held her 
fast. She met it with one half of plead- 
ing, half of terror. What was he going 
to do with her? “You go in there,” he 
said, motioning with his head toward his 
lean-to. She obeyed, mastered. Then he 
took trembling Mary “home.” “ Being 
alone,” he said, calling one of the dogs, 
“ve can have Spot for company.” 

Returning to his own fireside, he sat 
down on the platform and took out his 
pipe. It oceurred to him after a while 
that it was not lighted. He stooped to 
the embers, took a live coal between his 
thumb and finger, and sat back again, 
deep in thought. 

What was Maggie thinking of? She 
could see his back outlined against the 
firelight. He did not speak. Her silence 
matched his. Was she afraid? or wise? 
Was she a prisoner held for justice? or 
was the fact that she was sitting on 
Isaae’s blankets in Isaac’s lean-to sug- 
gestive of another kind of captivity ? 

Once he moved, to replenish the fire. 
The knife lay where it fell, untouched. 
The fire died down. The red fires of 
dawn came over the hills, marched across 
the lake, and filled the recesses of the 
lean-to before he knocked the ashes from 
his pipe for the last time. When the sun 
appeared he drew a long breath. 

“ Maggie ”—he had always called her 
“marm ”—“ come here.” 

She came. 

“Sit down.” 

She obeyed. He reached for a stick and 
began to stir the fire. 

“Who told ye yer could twist me 
round yer little finger?’ 

“ Nobody told me, Isaac.” 

He neither took her hand nor touched 
her lips. But Maggie seemed satisfied. 
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Mark 


SOME CHAPTERS FROM 


BY ALBERT BIGELO\V 


ELEVEN 


HE Army of the Potomac gave a 

dinner in Hartford on the 8th of 

June, 1881. But little memory re- 
mains of it now beyond Mark Twain's 
speech and a bill of fare containing orig- 
inal comments, ascribed to various revered 
authors, such as Johnson, Milton, and 
Carlyle. A pleasant incident followed, how- 
ever, which Clemens himself used to relate. 
General Sherman attended the banquet, 
and Secretary of War Robert Lincoln. 
Next morning Clemens and Twichell 
were leaving for West Point, where they 
were to address the military students, 
guests on the same special train on which 
Lineoln and Sherman had their private 
car. This car was at the end of the 
train, and when the two passengers 
reached the station Sherman and Lin- 
coln were out on the rear platform, 
addressing the multitude. Clemens and 
Twichell went in and, taking seats, 
waited for them. 

As the speakers finished, the train 
started, but they still remained outside, 
bowing and waving to the assembled 
citizens, so that it was under good head- 
way before they came in. Sherman came 
up to Clemens, who sat smoking uncon- 
cernedly. 

“Well,” he said, “who told you you 
could go in this ear?” 

“ Nobody,” said Clemens. 

“Do you expect to pay extra fare?” 
asked Sherman. 

“No,” said Clemens, “I don’f expect 
to pay any fare.” 

“Oh, you don’t! 
your way.” x 

Sherman took off his coat and military 
hat and made Clemens put them on. 

“ Now,” said he, “ whenever the train 
stops, you get out on the platform and 
represent me and make a speech.” 
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It was not long before the train 
stopped, and Clemens, according to or- 
ders, stepped out on the rear platform 
and bowed to the crowd. There was a 
cheer at the sight of his military uni- 
form. Then the cheer waned, became a 
murmur of uncertainty, followed by an 
undertone of discussion. Presently some- 
body said: 

“ Say, that ain’t Sherman; that’s Mark 
Twain,” which brought another cheer. 

Then Sherman had to come out, too, 
and the result was that both spoke. They 
kept this up at the different stations, and 
sometimes Robert Lincoln came-out with 
them, and when there was time all three 
spoke, much to the satisfaction of their 


audi nces, 


President Garfield died September 19th, 
and Arthur came into power. There was 
a great feeling of uncertainty as to what 
he would do. He was regarded as “an 
excellent gentleman with a weakness for 
his friends.” Ineumbents holding ap- 
pointive offices were in a state of dread. 

Howells’s father was consul at Toronto, 
and, believing his place to be in danger, 
appealed to his son. In his book Howells 
tells how in turn he appealed to Clemens, 
remembering his friendship with Grant 
and Grant’s friendship with Arthur. He 
asked Clemens to write to Grant, but 
Clemens would hear of nothing less than 
a call on the General, during which the 
matter would be presented to him in per- 
son. Howells relates how the three of 
them lunched together in a little room 
just out of the office, on baked beans and 
coffee, brought in from’ some near-by 
restaurant. 

Clemens also recalling the interview, 
onee added some interesting details: 

“T tried hard during that interyiew to 
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get General Grant to agree to write his 
personal memoirs for publication, but he 
wouldn’t listen to the suggestion. His 
inborn diffidence made him shrink from 
voluntarily coming before the public and 
placing himself under criticism as an au- 
thor. He had no confidence in his ability 
to write well, whereas we all know now 
that he possessed an admirable literary 
gift and style. He was also sure that the 
book would have no sale, and of course 
that would be a humiliation, too. I 
argued that the book would have an enor- 
mous sele, and that out of my experience 
I could save him from making unwise 
contracts with publishers; but he said 
he had no need of any addition to his 
income. Of course he could not fore- 
see that he was camping on a voleano, 
that as Ward’s partner he was a ruined 
man even then; and of course I had no 
suspicion that in four years from that 
time I would become his publisher. He 
would not agree to write his memoirs. 
He only said that some day he would 
make very full notes, and leave them be- 
hind him, and then, if his children chose 
to make them into a book, they could do 
so. We came away then. He fulfilled 
his promise entirely concerning Howells’s 
father, who held his office until he re- 
signed of his own accord.” 


To write a detailed biography of Ma:k 
Twain at this period would be to defy 
perusal. Even to set down all the inter- 
esting matters—interesting to the public 
at this time—would mean not only to 
exhaust the subject, but the reader.. He 
lived at the top of his bent, and almost 
anything relating to him was regarded 
as news. Daily and hourly he had to do 
with important matters or spoke concern- 
ing them. A bare list of the interesting 
events of Mark Twain’s life would fill a 
large volume. 

He was interested in business affairs. 
Already, before the European trip, he 
had embarked in, and disembarked from, 
a number of pecuniary ventures. He had 
not been satisfied with a strictly literary 
income. The old tendency to speculative 
investment, acquired during those rest- 
less mining days, always possessed him. 
There were no silver-mines in the East, 
no holes in the ground into which to 
empty money and effort, but there were 


plenty of equivalents—inventions, stock 
companies, and the like. 

Mrs. Clemens did not share his en- 
thusiasm in these various enterprises. 
She did not oppose them, at least not 
strenuously, but she did not encourage 
them. She did not see their need. Their 
heme was beautiful; they were happy; 
he could do his work in deliberation and 
comfort. She knew the value of money 
better than he—cared more for it, in her 
own way—but she had not his desire to 
heap up vast and sudden sums, to revel 
in torrential golden showers. She was 
willing to let well enough alone. Clemens 
was not content to do this, and suffered 
accordingly. 

By a statement made on the Ist of 
January, 1582, of Mark Twain’s financial 
disbursements for the preceding year, it 
is shown that considerable more than 
one hundred thousand dollars had been 
expended during that twelve months. It 
is a large sum for an author to pay out in 
one year. It would cramp most authors 
to do it. and it was not the best financing, 
even for Mark Twain. It absorbed all 
that his books could earn, all the income 
from his various securities, and a sizable 
sum from their principal. 

His natural taste was for a simple, in- 
expensive life, yet in his large hospitality 
and in a certain boyish love of grandeur 
he gloried in the splendor of his enter- 
tainment, the admiration and delight of 
his guests. There were always guests; 
ihey were coming and going constantly. 
Clemens used to say that he proposed to 
establish a ’bus line between their house 
and the station for the accommodation 
of his company. He had the Southern 
hospitality. Much company appealed to a 
very large element in his strangely com- 
pounded nature. For the better portion 
of the year he was willing to pay the price 
of it, whether in money or in endurance, 
and Mrs. Clemens heroically did ber part. 
She also loved these things, in her way. 
She took a certain pride in them, no 
doubt, and realized that they were a 
part of his vast sueccess—a part of the 
penalty which, in some form, could not 
be averted. But in her heart she cared 
more for the simpler life—above all, for 
the farm at Elmira. Her spirit often 
cried out for rest and comfort there. 

When we reflect on the conditions, we 
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are inclined to say, how much better it 


would have been to have remained there 
among the hills in that quiet, inexpensive 
environment, to have let the world £0. 
But that was not possible. The game was 
of far larger proportions than any that 
could be restricted to the limits of such 
retirement. Mark 

Twain’s realm had 
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went again in the evening, not to see him, 
but to stand reverently outside and look 
This was in April, 1882. 
Longfellow had died in March. The fact 
that Howells was going away indefinitely 


at his house. 


made them reminiscent and sad. 
Next day Clemens was off with Osgood 
and the stenog- 


rapher for St. 





become too large; 
his court had be- 
come too vast; his 
retainers had _ be- 
come too multi- 
tudinous for him 
to establish his 
court in a cottage. 
The time would 
come when even 
Hartford and his 
establishment 
there would be too 
narrow —not for 
his desires, but for 
his absolute re- 
quirements. 
Meantime, Os- 
good, his new pub- 
lisher, was doing 


no great things 








Louis, where they 
took the steamer 
Gold Dust down 
the river. He 
intended to travel 
under an assumed 
name, but was 
promptly recog- 
nized, both at the 
Southern Hotel 
and on the boat. 
In Life on the 
Mississippi he has 
given us the at- 
mosphere of his 
trip, with his new 
impressions of old 
scenes; also, his 
first interview 
with the pilot, 
whom he did not 








with The Prince 
and the Paups r, 
which he had 
brought out in 
December, 1881, but Clemens gave him 
another book presently, a collection of 
sketches, The Stolen White Elephant. 
It was not an especially pretentious 


CHARLES L 


volume, though some of the features, 
such as “Mrs. McWilliams and the 
Lightning” and the “Carnival of 
Crime,” are among the best of their sort. 
Clemens and Osgood had a still more 
important publishing enterprise on hand. 
The long-deferred completion of the Mis- 
sissippi book was to be accomplished—the 
long-deferred trip down the river was to 
be taken. Howells was going abroad, but 
the charming Osgood was willing to make 
the excursion, and a young man named 
Roswell Phelps, of Hartford, was en- 
gaged as a stenographer to take notes. 
Clemens made a farewell trip to Bos- 
ton.to see Howells before his departure, 
and together they went. to Concord to 
call on Emerson—a fortunate visit, for 
he lived but a few weeks longer. They 








remember, but 
WEBSTER who easily re- 
mem be red him. 

‘I did not tell 
the story in the book quite as it 
happened,” he reflected once, many 
years later. “We went on board at 
night. Next morning I was up bright 
and early, and out on deck to see if I 
could recognize any of the old landmarks. 
I could not remember any. I did not 
know where we were at all. It was a new 
river to me entirely. I climbed up in 
the pilot-house, and there was a fellow 
of about forty at the wheel. I said, 
‘Good morning.’ He answered pleasantly 
enough. His face was entirely strange 
Then I sat down on the high 
seat back of the wheel and looked out 
at the river and began to ask a few ques- 
tions, such as a landsman would ask. 
He began in the old way to fill me up 
with the old lies, and I enjoyed letting 
him do it. Then he suddenly turned to 
me and said: 

““*T want to get a cup of coffee; you 


hold her, will you, till I come back? 


to me, 
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and before I could say a word he was 
out of the pilot-house door and down the 
steps. It all came so suddenly that I 
sprang to the wheel, of course, as I would 
have done twenty years before. Then in 
a moment I realized my position. Here I 
was with a great big steamboat in the mid- 
dle of the Mississippi River, without any 
further knowledge than that fact, and the 
pilot was out of sight. I settled my mind 
on three conclusions. First, that the pilot 
might be a lunatic. Second, that he had 
recognized me and thought I knew the 
river. Third, that we were in a perfectly 
safe place where I could not possibly kill 
the steamboat. But that last conclusion, 
though the most comforting, was an ex- 
tremely doubtful one. I knew perfectly 
well that no sane pilot would trust his 
steamboat for a single moment in the 
hands of a greenhorn, unless he were 
standing by the greenhorn’s side. Of 
course, by force of habit, when I grabbed 
the wheel, I had taken the steering-marks 
ahead and astern, and I made up my mind 
to hold her on those marks to the hair, 
but. I could feel myself getting old and 
gray. Then all at once I recognized 
where we were; we were in what is called 
the Grand Chain—a succession of hidden 
rocks, one of the most dangerous places 
on the river. There were two rocks there 
only about seventy feet apart, and you’ve 
got to go exactly between them or wreck 
the boat. There was a time when I could 
have done it without a tremor, but that 
time wasn’t now. I would have given 
any reasonable sum to have been on the 
shore just at that moment. I think I 
was about ready to drop dead when I 
heard a step on the pilot-house stair; then 
the door opened and the pilot came in, 
quietly picking his teeth, and took the 
wheel, and I crawled weakly back to the 
seat. He said: 

“¢ You thought you were playing a nice 
joke on me, didn’t you? You thought 
I didn’t know who you were. Why, I 
recognized that drawl of yours as soon 
as you opened your mouth.’ 

“T said: ‘Who are you? I don’t re- 
member you.’ ; 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘perhaps you don’t, 
but I was a cub pilot on the river before 
the war when you were a licensed pilot, 
and I couldn’t get a license when I was 
qualified for one, because the Pilots’ As- 


sociation was so strong at that time that 
they could keep new pilots out if they 
wanted to, and the law was that I had 
to be examined by two licensed pilots, 
and for a good while I could not get any 
one to make that examination. But one 
day you and another pilot offered to do 
it, and you put me through a _ good, 
healthy examination and indorsed my ap- 
plication for license. I had never seen 
you before, and I have never seen you 
since until now, but I recognized you.’ 

“¢ All right,’ I said, ‘but if I had gone 
half a mile farther with that steamboat, 
we might have all been at the bottom of 
the river.’ 

“We got to be good friends, of course, 
and I spent most of my time up there 
with him. When we got down below Cairo, 
and there was a big, full river, for it was 
high-water season and there was no dan- 
ger of the boat hitting anything so long 
as she kept in the river, I had her most 
of the time on his watch. He would go 
and lie down and sleep, and leave me 
there to dream that the years had not 
slipped away, that there had been no war, 
no mining days, no literary adventures, 
that I was still a pilot, happy and care- 
free as I had been twenty years before.” 

He could not keep out of the pilot- 
house. He was likely to get up at any 
hour of the night to stand his watch, and 
truly enough the years had slipped away. 

At one place two steamboats were in 
sight at once—an unusual spectacle. 
Once in the mouth of a river he noticed 
a small boat which he made out to be the 
Mark Twain. 'There had been varied 
changes in twenty-one years. Only the 
old fascination of piloting remained un- 
changed. To Bixby, who years before had 
taught him the trade of piloting, he wrote: 

“T’d rather be a pilot than anything 
else I’ve ever done in my life. How do 
you run Plum Point?” 

He met Bixby at New Orleans. Bixby 
was captain now on a splendid new An- 
chor Line steamboat, the City of Baton 
Rouge. The Anchor Line steamers were 
the acme of Mississippi River steamboat- 
building, and they were about the end of 
it. They were imposingly magnificent, 
but they were only as gorgeous clouds 
that marked the sunset of Mississippi 
steamboat travel. Mark Twain made his 
trip down the river just in time. 
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MARK 


In New he W. 
Cable and Joel Chandler Harris, and they 
had a fraternizing good time together, 
mousing about the old French Quarter or 
mingling with the social life of the mod- 


( reorge 


Orleans 


met 


ern city. 

Clemens arranged to make the trip up 
the river on the Baton Rouge. Bixby had 
one pretty inefficient pilot, and stood 
most of the watches himself, so that with 
“Sam Clemens” in the pilot-house with 
him it seemed like those old first days of 
learning the river, back in the fifties. 

“Sam in 
memorandum-book just as he always did 


the 


was even making notes 
Bixby afterward told me, recalling the 
time. “I was sorry I had to stay at the 
wheel so much. I wanted to have more 
time with Sam without thinking of the 
river at all. Sam 
what he wrote after he got home.” 

At St. Louis the travelers changed boats 
and proceeded up the Mississippi toward 
St. Paul. Clemens laid off three days at 
Hannibal—“ delightful he 


“loitering around day long, 


was sorry, too, from 


” 
days, wrote 


all 


examining the old localities and talking 


home, 


with the gray-heads who were boys and 
girls with me thirty or forty years ago. 
[ spent my nights with John and Helen 
in their 
They were 


Garth, three miles from town, 
spacious and beautiful house. 
children with me, and afterward school- 
mates. That world which I knew in its 
blooming youth is old and bowed and 
melancholy soft cheeks 
leathery and withered, the fire has gone 
out of its eyes, the spring from its step. 
It will be dust and ashes when I come 


“hers 
again. 


now; its are 


Clemens soon took a further step tow- 
ard becoming a publisher on his own 
account. Not only did he contract to 
supply funds for the Mississippi book, 
but he had his niece’s husband, Charles 
L. Webster, installed as Osgood’s New 
York subscription manager, with charge 
of the general agencies. There was no 
delay in this move. Webster must get 
well familiarized with the work before 
the Mississippi book’s publication. 

He had expected to have the manuscript 
finished pretty promptly, but the fact 
that he had promised it for a certain time 
paralyzed his effort. Even at the farm 
he worked without much headway. 
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He had sworn onee, when he had final- 


ly finished the 7 ramp Abroad, that he 
would never limit himself as to time 
again. But he had forgotten that vow, 


and was suffering accordingly. 

The Mississippi book was completed at 
last and placed for 
publication. Clemens immensely 
fond of Osgood. 
down to Hartford and spend days dis- 


in Osgood’s hands 
was 
Csgood would come 
cussing plans and playing billiards, which 
to Mark Twain’s mind the proper 
way to conduct business. Besides, there 
was Webster, who by this time, or a very 
little later, had the word “ Publisher” 
printed in his letter-heads, and was truly 
that, far the book 


was 


80 as new was con- 
cerned. Osgood had become little more 
than its manufacturer, shipping - agent, 


It should be added that 


and accountant. 


he made the book well, though somewhat 
expensively. He was unaccustomed to 
getting out big subscription volumes. 


His taste ran to the artistic, expensive 
product. 

“That book cost me fifty thousand dol- 
lars to declared. 
“Bliss could have built a whole library 
for that sum. 
fellow.” 

Life on the Mississippi 
about the middle of May. It was a hand- 
some book of its kind and a successful 
book, but not immediately a profitable 
one, because of the manner of its issue. 


:”3 
make,” Clemens once 


3ut Osgood was a lovely 


was issued 


It was experimental, and experiments are 
likely to be costly, even when successful 
in the final result. 


That summer at the farm Clemens 
iad a fresh crop of ideas for stories of 
many lengths and varieties. His note- 
book of that time is full of motifs and 
plots—most of them of that improbable 
and extravagant kind which tended to de- 
feat any literary purpose, whether humor- 
ous or otherwise. 

He had one inspiration, however, which 
was not directly literary, but historical, 
due to his familiarity with English dates. 


He wrote Twichell: 


Day before yesterday, feeling not in condi- 
tion for writing, I left the study; but I 
couldn’t hold in—had to do something; 
[ spent eight hours in the sun with a yard- 
stick measuring off the reigns of the Eng- 
lish kings on the roads in these grounds, 


80 
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from William the Conqueror to 1883—«al- 
culating to invent an open-air game which 
shall fill the children’s heads with dates 
without study. I give each king’s reign 
one foot of space to the year and drive one 
stake in the ground to mark the beginning 
of each reign; and I make the children call 
the stake by the king’s name. You can 
stand in the door and take a bird’s-eye view 
of English monarchy from the Conqueror to 
Edward IV., then you can turn and follow 
the road up the hill to the study and beyond, 
with an opera-glass, and bird’s-eye view the 
rest of it to 1883. 

You can mark the sharp difference in the 
length of reigns by the varying distances of 
the stakes apart. You can see Richard IT. 
two feet, Oliver Cromwell two feet, James IT. 
three feet, and so on—and then big skips; 
pegs standing forty-five, forty-six, fifty, fifty- 
six, and sixty feet apart (Elizabeth, Vic- 
toria, Edward ITT., Henry IIT., and George 
I1l.—by the way, third’s a lucky number for 
lengths of days, isn’t it?). Yes, sir, by my 
scheme you get a realizing notion of the 
times occupied by reigns. 

The reason it took me eight hours was 
because with little Jean’s interrupting assist- 
ance I had to measure from the conquest to 
the end of Henry VI. three times over, and 
besides I had to whittle out all those pegs. 

I did a full day’s work and a third over 
yesterday, but was full of my game after 
I went to bed—trying to fit it for indoors. 
So I didn’t get to sleep till pretty late, but 
when I did go off I had contrived a new 
way to play my history game with cards 
and a board. 


We may be sure the idea of the game 
would possess him, once it got a fair 
start like that. He decided to save the 
human race that year with a_ history 
game. When he had got the children 
fairly going and interested in playing it, 
he adapted it to a cribbage-board, and 
spent his days and nights working it out 
and perfecting it te a degree where the 
world at large might learn all the dates 
of all the histories, not only without ef- 
fort, but with en actual hunger for 
chronological facts. He would have a 
game not only of the English kings, but 
of the kings of every other nation, like- 
wise of the great statesmen, of vice- 
chancellors, of judges, of celebrities in 
every line. He would have a religious 
game in which would be all the bishops 
and popes, the prelates of every order. 
He would prepare a book to accompany 
these games. Each game would contain 


one thousand facts, while the book would 
contain eight thousand—it would be a 
veritable encyclopedia. Ile would organ- 
ize clubs throughout the United States, 
a department in every newspaper devoted 
to the game and its problems, instead of 
to chess and whist and other useless di- 
versions. He wrote to Orion and set him 
to work gathering facts and data by the 
bushel. Ile wrote to Webster, sent him 
a plan, and ordered him to apply for the 
patent without delay. Patents must also 
be applied for abroad. With all nations 
playing this great game, very likely it 
would produce milliens in royalties; and 
so in the true Sellers fashion the irides- 
cent bubble was blown larger and larger 
until finally it blew up. The game on 
paper had become so large, so elaborate, 
so intricate, that no one could play it. 

It turned out an important literary 
year, after all. In the Mississippi book 
he had used a chapter from the story 
he had been working at from time to 
time for a number of years, The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn. Read- 
ing over the manuscript now, he found 
his interest in it sharp and fresh, his 
inspiration renewed. The trip down the 
river had revived it. The interest in the 
game became quiescent, and he set to 
work to finish the story at a dead heat. 
He did finish it in due time, but he 
seems to have been in no hurry to revise 
it for publication, either as a serial or 
as a book, which would indicate that the 
interest had subsided again. But the fact 
that he persevered until Huck Finn had 
found complete utterance at last was of 
itself a sufficient matter for congratula- 
tion. 


The drain of many investments and 
the establishment of a publishing-house 
had told heavily on Clemens’s finances. 
It became desirable to earn a large sum 
of money with as much expedition as 
possible. Authors’ readings had become 
popular, and Clemens had read in Phila- 
delphia and Boston with satisfactory re- 
sults. He now conceived the idea of a 
grand tour of authors as a commercial 
enterprise. He proposed to Aldrich, 
Howells, and Cable that he would charter 
a private car for the purpose, and that 
with their own housekeeping arrange- 
ments, cooking, ete., they would go swing- 
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ing around the cir- 
cuit, reaping a golden 
harvest. He offered 
to be general man- 
ager of the expedi- 
tion—the impre sario, 
as. it were and 
agreed to guarantec 
the others not less 
than seventy-five dol- 
lars a day apiece as 
their net return 
from the “ cireus,” 
as he ealled it. 

Howells and Ald- 
rich liked well 
enough to consider 
it, as an amusing 
prospect, but only 
Cable was willing to 
realize it. He had 
been scouring the 
country on his own 
account, and he was 
willing enough to 
join forces with 
Mark Twain. 

Clemens saw little 
pleasure in the pros- 
pect of the regula- 
tion tour. He de- 
tested platforming, 
but the idea of read- 
ing from his books 
or manuscript for 
some reason seemed 
less objectionable, 
and, as already stated, the need of much 
money had become important. 

He arranged with J. B. Pond for the 
business side of the expedition, though in 
reality he was its proprietor. The private- 
car idea was given up, but he employed 
Cable at a salary of four hundred and 
fifty dollars a week and expenses, and he 
paid Pond a commission. Perhaps with- 
out going any further we may say that 
the tour was a financial success, and 
yielded a large return of the needed 
funds. 

A good many interesting and amusing 
things would happen on such a tour. 
Many of these are entirely forgotten, of 
course, but of others certain memoranda 
have been preserved. GroverCleveland had 
been elected President when they set out 
on their travels, but was still holding his 
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THOMAS NAST’S CARTOON OF MARK TWAIN COLLECTING THE OFFENDING CLOCKS 


position in Albany as Governor of New 
Y ork. W he n they reached Albany, Cable 
and Clemens decided to eall on him. 
They drove to the Capitol and were shown 
into the Governor’s private office. Cleve- 
land made them welcome, and after the 
greeting, said to Clemens: 

“Mr. Clemens, I was a fellow-citizen 
of yours in Buffalo for a good many 
months, some years ago, but you never 
called on me then. How do you explain 
this kind of conduct?” 

Clemens said: “Oh, that’s very simple 
to answer, your Excellency. In Buffalo 
you were a sheriff. I kept away from 
the sheriff as much as possible; but you’re 
Governor now, and on the way to the 
Presidenc y. It’s worth while to come and 
see you.” 


Clemens meantime had been resting— 
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half sitting on the corner of the execu- 
tive desk. He leaned back a little, and 
suddenly about a dozen young men opened 
various doors, filed in, and stood at atten- 
tion, as if waiting for orders. No one 
spoke for a moment; then the Governor 
said to this collection of attendants: 

“You are dismissed, young gentlemen. 
Your services are not required. Mr. 
Clemens is sitting on, the bells.” 

On Thanksgiving eve the readers were 
in Morristown, New Jersey, where they 
were entertained by Thomas Nast. The 
cartoonist prepared a quiet supper for 
them, and they remained overnight in 
the Nast home. They were to leave next 
merning by an early train, and Mrs. Nast 
had agreed to see that they were up in 
due season. When she woke next morn- 
ing there seemed a strange silence in the 
house, and she grew suspicious. Going 
to the servants’ room, she found them 
sleeping soundly. The alarm-clock in 
the back hall had stopped at about the 
hour the guests retired. The studio clock 
was also found stopped—in fact, every 
time-piece on the premises had retired 
from business. Clemens had found that 
the clocks interfered with his getting to 
sleep, and he had quieted them, regard- 
less of early trains and reading engage- 


ments. On being accused of duplicity, 
he said: 
“Well, those clocks were all over- 


worked, anyway. They will feel much 
better for a night’s rest.” 

A few days later Nast 
caricature drawing—a picture which 
showed Mark Twain getting rid of the 
offending clocks, and Cable, with lighted 
candle, a witness to the performance. 
It is here reproduced for the first time. 

At Christmas-time they took a fort- 
night’s holiday, and Clemens went home 
to Hartford. A surprise was awaiting 
him there. Mrs. Clemens had made an 
adaptation of his “ Prince and Pauper” 
play, and the children of the neighborhood 
had prepared a presentation of it for his 
special delectation. He knew on his ar- 
rival home that something mysterious 
was in progress, for certain rooms were 
forbidden him, but he had no inkling of 
their plan until just before the perform- 
ance, when he was led across the grounds 
to George Warner’s home, into the large 
room where it was to be given, and 


sent him a 
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placed in a seat directly in front of the 
stage. 

Gerhardt, the sculptor, whom Clemens 
had sent abroad to study, had painted the 
drop-curtain and assisted in the general 
construction of scenery and effects. The 
result was really imposing, but presently, 
when the curtain rose and the guest of 
honor realized what it was all about and 
what they had undertaken for his pleas- 
ure, he was deeply moved and supremely 
gratified. 

This was only the beginning of “ Prince 
and Pauper” productions. The play was 
repeated, Clemens assisting, adding to the 
parts, and himself playing the character 
of Miles Hendon. 

It was one night at Rochester, during 
the reading tour, that an incident hap- 
pened which led to the writing of one of 
Mark Twain’s important books, A Con- 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 
Clemens and Cable had wandered into a 
book-store for the purpose of finding 
something to read. Pulling over some 
volumes on one of the tables, Clemens 
happened to pick up a little, green, cloth- 
bound book, and after looking at the title 
turned the pages rather curiously and 
with increasing interest. 

“Cable,” he said, “do you know any- 
thing about this book, The Arthurian 
Legend of Sir Thomas Malory, Morte 
Arthure?” 

Cable answered: “Mark, that is one 
of the most beautiful books in the world. 
Let me buy it for you. You will love it 
more than any book you ever read.” 

So Clemens came to know the old 
chronicler’s version of the rare Round 
Table legends, and from that first ac- 
quaintance with them to the last days 
of his life seldom let the book go far 
from him. He read and re-read those 
quaint, stately tales and _ reverenced 
their beauty, while fairly reveling in 
their absurdities. Presently he conceived 
the idea of linking that day, with its cus- 
toms, costumes, and abuses, with the prog- 
ress of the present—of carrying back into 
that age of magicians and armor and 
superstition and cruelties a brisk Amer- 
ican of progressive ideas who would in- 
stitute reforms. His note-book began 
to be filled with memoranda of situa- 
tions and possibilities for the tale he had 
in mind. These were vague, unformed 
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(LARA CLEMENS AND ONE OF THE 


fancies as yet, and it would be a long 
time before the story would become a 
fact. Literature must wait for a time of 


fewer practical ventures. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
was officially published in England and 
America in December, 1884, but the book 
not in the for 
February. By time 


hands 
delivery until this 
the orders were approximately for forty 


was canvassers 


a number which had in- 
creased to fifty thousand a 
later. 
was in the nature of a triumph. 
wrote to him March 16th: 
“Your news is splendid. 


thousand copies 
few weeks 
Webster’s first publication venture 

Clemens 
Huck cer- 
tainly is a success.” 

Clemens felt that he had demonstrated 
his capacity as a general director, and 
Webster had proven his efficiency as an 
He had no further need of 
an outside publisher. 

The success of Huck Finn, though suf- 
ficiently important in itself, prepared the 


executive. 


way for a publishing venture by the side 


of which it dwindled to small propor- 


tions. One night (early in November, 
1884), when Cable and Clemens had fin- 


ished a reading at Chickering Hall, 
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PLAY PROM “ THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER” 


wet black- 
ness, happened to hear R. W. Gilder say 
to some 

“ Do General Grant kas 
actually determined to write his memoirs 
and publish them? He has said so to- 
day in so many words.” 


Clemens, coming out into the 


unseen companion: 


you know 


Of course, Clemens was immediately 


interested. It was the thing he had pro- 
pose d to Grant some three years prev ious- 
ly, during his call that day with Howells 
concerning the Toronto consulship. 
With Mrs. Clemens, he promptly over- 
took 
house, where they discussed the matter 
i Gilder 
that the Century editors had endeavored 


Gilder and accompanied him to his 


in its various particulars. said 


to get Grant to contribute to their war 
series, but that not until his financial 
disaster, as a member of the firm of 


Grant & Ward, had he been willing to 
consider the matter. He said that Grant 
the idea of contributing 


three papers to the series, and that the 


now welcomed 
promised payment of five hundred dollars 
each for these articles had gladdened his 
heart and relieved him of immediate 
anxiety.* 

*Somewhat later the Century Company, 
voluntarily, added liberally to this sum. 
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Clemens was in the habit of calling 
on Grant now and then, to smoke a cigar 
with him, and he dropped in next morn- 
ing to find out just how far the book idea 
had developed and what were the plans 
of publication. He found the General 
and his son, Colonel Fred Grant, dis- 


pany at Hartford and see what they will 
do for you.’ 

But Grant demurred. He said that, all 
things being equal, the book ought to go 
to the man who had first suggested it to 
him. Clemens spoke up: 

* General, if that is so, it belongs to me.” 

Grant did not understand 
until Clemens reealled to 











him how he had urged him 
in that former time to 
write his memoirs — had 
plead with him, agreeing 
to superintend the  book’s 
publication. Then he said: 

“General, I am_ publish- 
ing my own book, and by 
the time yours is ready it 
is quite possible that I shall 
have the best-equipped sub- 
scription establishment in 
the country. If you will 
place your book with my 
firm—and I feel that I have 
at least an equal right in 
the consideration . will 
pay you twenty per cent. of 
the list price, or, if you 
prefer, I will give you 
seventy per cent. of the net 
returns, and I will pay ail 
office expenses out of my 
thirty per cent.” 

General Grant was really 
grieved at this proposal 








GERHARDT'’S BUST OF GENERAL GRANT 


cussing some memoranda, which turned 
out to be a proposition for the book pub- 
lication of his memoirs. Clemens asked 
to be allowed to look over the proposed 
terms, and when he had done so he said: 

“General, the terms proposed in this 
contract indicate that the publishers ex- 
pect to sell five, possibly ten thousand 
copies. A book from your hand, telling 
the story of your life and battles, should 
sell not less than a quarter of a million, 
perhaps twice that sum. It should be 
sold only by subscription, and you are 
entitled to double the royalty here pro- 
posed. I do not believe it is to your 
interest to conclude this contract with- 
out eareful thought and investigation. 
Write to the American Publishing Com- 


It seemed to him that here 
was a man who was offer- 
ing to bankrupt himself 
out of pure philanthropy. 

Clemens said: 

“General, I have my check-book with 
me. I will draw you a check now for 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the first 
volume of your memoirs, and will add a 
like amount for each volume you may 
write as an advance royalty payment, and 
your royalties will continue right along 
when this amount has been reached.” 

Colonel Fred Grant now joined in 
urging that matters be delayed, at least 
until more careful inquiry concerning 
the possibilities of publishing could be 
made. 

Clemens had left, then, and set out on 
his trip with Cable, turning the whole 
matter over to Webster and Colonel Fred 
Grant for settlement. Meantime a note 
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MARK 


that General Grant was writing his 


; 


memoirs got into the newspapers, and 
various publishing propositions came to 
him. In the end the General sent over 
to Philadelphia for his old friend George 
W. Childs and laid the whole matter be- 
fore him and asked his advice. Childs 
said later that it was plain that General 
Grant, on the score of friendship if for 
no other reason, distinctly wished to give 
the book to Mark Twain. It seemed not 
to be a question of how much money he 
would make, but of his personal feeling 
entire ly. Webster’s complete success with 
Huck Finn being now demonstrated, 
Colonel Fred Grant said that he _ be- 
lieved Clemens and Webster could handle 
the book as profitably as anybody, and, 
after investigation, Childs was of th. 
same opinion. 

The contract for the publication of the 
Grant Life was officially closed February 
27, 1885; five days later, on the last day 
end at the last hour of President Ar- 
thur’s administration and of the Con- 
gress then sitting, a bill was passed 
placing Grant as full General, with full 
pay, on the retired-army list. The bill 
providing for this somewhat tardy ac- 
knowledgment was rushed through at the 
last moment, and it is said that the Con- 
gressional clock was set back so that this 
enactment might become a law before 
the administration changed. 

Clemens was with General Grant when 
the news of this action was read to him. 
Grant had greatly desired such recogni- 
tion, and it meant more to him than to 
any one present, yet Clemens in his notes 
records : 


Every face there betrayed strong excite- 
ment and emotion—except one, General 
Grant’s. He read the telegram, but not a 
shade or suggestion of a change exhibited 
itself in his iron countenance. The volume 
of his emotion was greater than all the other 
emotions there present combined, but he was 
able to suppress all expression of it and 
make no sign. 


Grant’s calmness, endurance, and con- 
sideration during his final days aston- 
ished even those most familiar with his 
noble character. One night Gerhardt, 
the sculptor, came into the library at 
Hartford with a package and the an- 
nouncement that he wished to show his 
patron a small bust he had been making 
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in clay of General Grant. Clemens did 
not show much interest in the prospect, 
but when the work was uncovered he be- 
came enthusiastic. He declared it was 
the first likeness of any sort of Gen- 
eral Grant that approached reality. He 
agreed that the Grant family ought to 
see it, and that he would take Gerhardt 
with him next day in order that he might 
be within reach in case they had any 
suggestions. They went to New York 
next morning, and called at the Grant 
home during the afternoon. 

In the note-book he writes: 


Friday, March 20, 1885.—Gerhardt and | 
arrived at General Grant’s about 2.30 p.M., 
and I asked if the family would look at a 
small clay bust of the General which Ger- 
hardt had made from a photograph. Colonel 
Fred and Jesse were absent to receive their 
sister, Mrs. Sartoris, who would arrive from 
Europe about 4.30; but the three Mrs. 
Grants examined the work and expressed 
strong approval of it, and also great grati- 
fication that Mr. Gerhardt had undertaken 
it. Mrs. Jesse Grant had lately dreamed 
that she was inquiring where the maker of 
my bust could be found (she had seen a 
picture of it in Huck Finn, which was pub- 
lished four weeks ago), for she wanted the 
same artist to make one of General Grant. 
The ladies examined the bust critically and 
pointea out defects, while Gerhardt made the 
necessary corrections. Presently Mrs. Gen- 
eral Grant suggested that Gerhardt step in 
and look at the General. I had been in 
there talking with the General, but had 
never thought of asking him to let a 
stranger come in. So Gerhardt went in 
with the ladies and me, and the inspection 
and cross-fire began—* ‘There, I was sure his 
nose was so and so,” and “TI was sure his 
forehead was so and so,” “and don’t you 
think his head is so and so?” And so every- 
body walked around and about the old 


” 


hero, who lay half reclining in his easy-chair, 
but well muffled up and submitting to all 
this as serenely as if he were used to being 
served so. One marked feature of General 
Grant’s character is his exceeding gentle- 
ness, goodness, sweetness. Every time | 
have been in his presence—lately and for- 
merly—my mind was drawn to that feature. 
[ wonder it has not been more spoken of. 

Presently he said, let Gerhardt bring in 
his clay and work here, if Gerhardt would 
not mind his reclining attitude. Of course 
we were glad. A table for the bust was 
moved up in front of him; the ladies left 
the room: I got a book; Gerhardt went to 
work, and for an hour there was perfect 
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stillness, and for the first time during the 
day the General got a good, sound, peaceful 
nap. 

The little bust of Grant which Ger- 
hardt worked on that day was widely 
reproduced in terra-cotta, and is still re- 
garded by many as the most nearly cor- 
rect likeness of Grant. The original is 
in possession of the family. 

General Grant worked industriously on 
his book. He had a superb memory and 
worked rapidly. Webster & Co. offered 
to supply him with a stenographer, and 
this proved a great relief. Sometimes he 
dictated as many as ten thousand words 
at a sitting. It was reported at the time, 
and it has been stated since, that Grant 
did not write the Memoirs himself, but 
only made notes which were expanded 
by others. But this is not true. General 
Grant wrote or dictated every word of 
the story himself, then had the manu- 
script read aloud to him, and made his 
own revisions. He wrote against time, 
for he knew that the disease from which 
he suffered was fatal. Fortunately the 
lease of life granted him was longer than 
he had hoped for, though the last chap- 
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and renewed his task—feebly at first, but 
more perseveringly as each day seemed 
to bring a little added strength—or per- 
haps it was only resolution. Now and 
then he appeared depressed as to the 
quality of his product. Once Colonel 
Fred Grant suggested to Clemens that 
if he could encourage the General a lit- 
tle it might be worth while. Clemens 
had felt always such a reverence and awe 
for the great soldier that he had never 
dreamed of complimenting his literature. 

“T was as much surprised as Colum- 
bus’s cook could have been to learn that 
Columbus wanted his opinion as to how 
Columbus was doing his navigating.” 

He did not hesitate to give it, however, 
and with a clear conscience. Grant wrote 
as he had fought, with a simple, straight- 
forward dignity, with a style that is not 
a style at all, but the very absence of it, 
and therefore the best of all literary 
methods. 

Within two months after the agents 
had gone to work canvassing for the 
Grant Memoirs—which is to say by the 
1st of May, 1885—orders for sixty thou- 
sand sets had been received, and on that 
day Mark Twain in 
his note-book made 
a memorandum esti- 
mate of the number 


SP rte a Pe eee Breet brrig of books that the 


country would re- 
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grand total at three 
hundred thousand 


sets of two volumes 


Pa, LW Shirthore Pw CM? each, Then he says: 
An on preer . wont) Pgsse/ jh = If these chickens 
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should really hatch ae- 
cording to my account 
General Grant’s royal 


OnE OF GENERAL GRANT'S LAST PENCILED NOTES ties will amount to 


ters were written when he could no longer 
speak, and when weakness and suffering 
made the labor a heavy one indeed; but 
he never flinched or faltered, never at 
any time suggested that the work be fin- 
ished by another hand. 

Early in April General Grant’s condi- 
tion became very alarming, and on the 
night of the 3d it was believed he could 
not survive until morning. But he was 
not yet ready to surrender. He rallied 


$420,000 and will make 

the largest single check 
ever paid an author in the world’s history 
Up to the present time the largest one ever 
paid was to Macaulay on his History of 
England, £20,000. If I pay the General in 
silver coin at $12 per pound, it will weigh 
seventeen tons. 


The Clemens household did not go to 
Elmira that year until the 27th of June. 
Meantime General Grant had been taken 
to Mount McGregor, near the Catskills, 
and the day after Clemens reached EI- 
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THE $200,000 ROYALTY CHECK PAID TO MRS 


mira there came a summons saying that 
the General had asked to see him. He 
went immediately, and remained several 
days. The resolute old commander was 
very feeble by this time. It was three 
months since he had been believed to be 
dying, yet he was still alive, still at work, 
though he could no longer speak. He 
was adding, here and there, a finishing- 
touch to his manuscript, writing with 
effort on small slips of paper containing 
His conversation 
was carried on in the same way. Mark 
Twain brought back a little package of 
those precious slips, and some of them 
are still preserved. 


but a few words each. 


On one of these slips is written: 

There is much more that I could do if I 
was a well man. I do not write quite so 
clearly as I could if well. If I could read 
it over myself many little matters of anec- 
dote and incident would suggest themselves 
to me. 

On another: 

Have you seen any portion of the second 
volume? It is up to the end, or nearly so. 
As much more work as I have done to-day 
will finish it. I have worked faster than if 
I had been well. I have used my three boys 
and a stenographer. 

And on still another: 

If I could have two weeks of strength I 
could improve it very much. As TI am, how- 
ever, it will have to go about as it is with 
verifications by the boys and by suggestions 
which will enable me to make a point clear 
here and there. 

Certainly no campaign was ever con- 
ducted with a braver heart. As long as 
his fingers could hold a pencil he con- 
tinued at his task. Once he asked if any 
estimate could now be made of what por- 
tion would accrue to his family from the 
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publication. Clemens’s prompt reply that 
more than one hundred thousand sets had 
been sold, and that already the amount 
of his share, secured by safe bonds, ex- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, seemed to give him deep comfort. 
Clemens told him that the country was 
as yet not one-third canvassed, and that 
without doubt - return would be twice 
as much more by the end of the year. 
Grant made no further inquiry, and 
probably never again mentioned the sub- 
ject to any one. 

When Clemens left, General Grant was 
sitting fully dressed, with a shawl about 
his shoulders, pencil and paper beside 
him. It was a picture that would never 
fade from the memory. In a later memo- 
randum Mark Twain says: 

I then believed he would live several 
months. He was still adding little per- 
fecting details to his book and _ preface 
among other things. He was entirely 
through a few days later. Since then the 
lack of any strong interest to employ his 
mind has enabled the tedious weariness to 
kill him. I think his book kept him alive 
several months. He was a very great man 
superlatively good. 


an 


This note was made July 23, 1885, 
at 10 a.m., on receipt of the news that 
General Grant was dead. 

In the end more than three hundred 
thousand sets of two volumes each were 
sold, and between four hundred and 
twenty and four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars was paid to Mrs. Grant. The 
first check of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, drawn February 27, 1886, remains 
the largest single royalty check in history. 
Mark Twain’s prophecy had been almost 
exactly verified. 








“How Poor an Instrument” 


BY KATHARINE 


ARA HENDERSON, opening her 
S front door to consider the tempera- 

ture, found the door-mat occupied, 
“That Sharpless dog is here again,” she 
remarked ‘to her sister, who sat in the 
living-room crocheting. 

The dog, roused from his day dream, 
looked up pleasantly. Tle was a rather 
large, blond dog with a magnanimous ex- 
pression, yet Sara’s first impulse was to 
say, “Go away, sir!” It was not that 
she disliked dogs or was unfavorably 
impressed by the appearance of her un- 
invited guest; her disapproval was en- 
tirely a matter of the dog’s home as- 
sociations. 

Mr. Nicholas Sharpless, familiarly 
known as Nick and sometimes Old Nick, 
had been a most unwelcome addition to 
the well - bred, conservative neighborhood 
upon which he had intruded’ his ribaldry. 
Nicholas was frankly dissolute, a joyous 
outeast, a complacent black sheep. The 
mere sight of his jovially apoplectie 
countenance proclaimed the futility of 
hopes of regeneration or reformation. 
Old Nick was almost grossly hospitable. 
Automobiles were constantly disgorging 
parties of corpulently prosperous guests 
at his gate. It was rumored that casks 
whose contents gave forth liquid sounds 
were deposited at frequent intervals at 
his modern Colonial door which for- 
merly had opened to admit the irre- 
proachable friends of the respectable 
Bradford-Smiths. 

And it was the disreputable name of 
Sharpless that was branded upon the 
blond dog’s innocent collar. Neverthe- 
less, Sara considered him relentingly. 
Sincere, dignified, friendly, he disarmed 
suspicion. It was difficult to connect him 
with the sinister Sharpless. The slow 
wave of the tail indicated a quiet con- 
fidence in his welcome. He was not 
apologetic or conciliatory, as his species 
often are, yet he obviously did not be- 
long to any of the established families. 
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It would have been difficult to classify 
him socially. Various but not warring 
elements had gone into his making. For 
general convenience he might be described 
as a_ tatfy-colored Newfoundland. His 
vest was white. A touch of roundness 
about the forehead, the arch of the neck, 
above the collar, seemed to indicate that 
his age was not so advanced as _ his 
dignity and composure might otherwise 
suggest. 

As Sara looked at him, memories of 
her dead cocker-spaniel Lucy swept over 
her and moved her heart to softness. 
Harsh injunctions to depart died on her 
lips. Instead she bent and patted the 
dog’s head, noting the noble name of 
“Duke” engraved upon his collar 
counteracting to some extent the un- 
favorable effect produced by the surname 
of his owner—and ealled to her sister to 
bring out what was left of the tea-cake. 

Sara’s sister Annie, a gentle, indefinite- 
looking spinster with spectacles, came 
out bearing a plate of tea-cake, a gray 
sweater in the making thrown over her 
arm. An absent frown of concentration 
still lingered upon her smooth brow. 
She was struggling with the intricacies of 
a new stitch. Annie set the plate down 
upon the floor of the piazza. The dog’s 
eye brightened and his tail-beat quick- 
ened, yet the act seemed partly courtesy. 
He ate with the self-restraint of a well- 
eared-for animal. 

A dog with a pleasing personality, 
Sara reflected, watching him. Evidently 
the dog thought the same of Sara, as 
well he might. Not precisely young, yet 
comfortably this side of middle age, with 
clear skin, good teeth, abundant hair, 
firmly set mouth, and bright eyes, Sara 
gave the impression of decided character 
and perfect health. There was perhaps 
toc definite an air of self-reliance about 
her; certainly she gave no suggestion 
of the clinging vine. Also something 
about her neat dress, her whole sensible, 




















A DOG WITH A PLEASING PERSONALITY, SARA REFLECTED 


straightforward make-up, indicated dis- 
regard of her good looks almost to the 
point of not availing herself of the full 


them. It true that 
no feeble-minded dependence 


Miles 


advantage of was 
Sara felt 


upon men’s society, as excellent 


Haviland had his 
Longer than Jacob languished for Rachel 
had Miles Haviland hopelessly wooed Sara 
Henderson. 

When the dog had finished the tea- 


cake, he did not depart, as Sara had sup- 


discovered to sorrow. 
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posed he would. Instead he sank lightly 
ipon the mat again. His eye exhibited 
a sensitive consideration for her move- 
ments and more than a hint of willing- 
ness to fall in with her plans. Sara went 
indoors, however, and closed the door 
firmly. Duke did not look yearningly 
after her; he merely relaxed and waited. 
An oceasional pricking of the ears re- 
vealed from time to time a tenser in- 
terest in some exciting object, but he 
did not rouse to personal examinations 
or explorations. 

Miles Haviland passed by slowly, his 
eyes searching the windows without re- 
ward. Then he noted the taffy-colored 
dog at ease upon the porch, its paws 
lightly crossed, its dreaming eyes on 
space, with all the air of a dog com- 
pletely at home, and a shade passed over 
his face. The villainous Sharpless ac- 
tually calling on Sara! He was a neigh- 
bor, to be sure—he had called on some 
neighborhood matter of arbitration or 
adjustment. Nevertheless, the thought 
of Sharpless within Sara’s doors was 
desecration. 

Miles had barely moved out of sight 
when Sara came out, hatted and coated, 
bound for “the village,” by which the 
correct dwellers on the outskirts meant 
the shopping district. The dog arose 
with punctilious recognition, and with- 
out waiting for her invitation walked at 
a pace adjusted to hers dowh the path 
and out the gate. Evidently it was his 
intention to accompany her. 

Sara paid secant attention to him, 
She supposed he would drop off when he 
passed his own house, but instead he 
walked past it as if he had never seen 
it before. He did not have altogether 
the air of following her; his manner 
suggested rather that he was going her 
way. From time to time he deflected 
down by-paths on excursions of his own, 
but he always returned with a pleasant 
air of reunion. As they got farther from 
home he paused once or twice, looked 
back and seemed to consider, with the air 
of one consulting a watch, whether his 
engagements would permit him to go 
on; then, as if deciding that he would 
risk it for the pleasure of Sara’s com- 
pany, continued the whole distance. 

Sara’s first errand was at the butcher’s. 
The dog remained delicately outside 


during this visit. When her order had 
been duly recorded, Mr. Hawkins escorted 
Sara to the door, discoursing of the 
weather. His blandly wandering eye took 
note of her escort. “ Ain’t that Sharp- 
less’s dog?” he inquired; and Sara, ad- 
mitting the damaging fact, murmured 
that he seemed to be a “very friendly 
animal.” 

She went next to Cox’s, the grocer’s. 
Here Duke entered with her, and was 
greeted by the grocer’s boy by name. 
Mr. Cox. however, did not place Duke 
so quickly. “Got a new pet there, Miss 
Sara?” he inquired. Mr. Cox had known 
Sara since childhood. 

“No, he isn’t mine.” Sara was more 
frugal of explanation this time, but Mr. 
Cox made tardy recognition of Duke’s 
identity. “Oh, I see now; that’s Sharp- 
less’s dog.” Then he grinned and shook 
his head. “Talk about the joy o’ living. 
I guess that’s where you get it!” he said 

Sara did not respond to this delicate 
observation save by a vague smile. But 
by the time the plumber had identified 
Duke and had remarked, “I hear Sharp- 
less is going to buy the house and make 
alterations—how is that?” as if she, Sara 
Henderson, could possibly be acquainted 
with Sharpless’s horrid plans, she began 
to feel annoyed. This situation of ac- 
quaintanceship with the pariah Sharpless, 
thrust upon her by the dog, was really 
objectionable. She quickened her steps 
with the idea of eluding him, but the 
dog quickened his steps into a trot, bare- 
ly glancing at objects he had formerly 
found worthy of inspection. Sara started 
to say, “Back, sir!” but meeting the 
frank camaraderie of his glance, felt the 
words die on her lips. Why try to con- 
vinee Duke that she did not want him? 
He would not believe her. 

At the corner by the bank she came 
suddenly face to face with Miles Havi- 
land. She searcely noted the light that 
came into his face, but to his eager ques- 
tion, “ May I join you?” she replied un- 
sentimentally, “Of course. Why not?” 
And he gladly turned about. 

He gave a glance at the dog. “Isn’t 
that Sharpless’s dog?” he asked. 

“Yes.” Sara was apt to skimp her 
words with the inferior male, but her 
“ves” this time was a little shorter than 
usual. 
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All facts concerning Sara were of mo- 
ment to Miles. He recorded with the 
air of one making an observation worthy 
of note, “I saw him lying on your door- 
step early this afternoon when I went 
past. He seemed quite at home.” 

“Togs usually are, don’t you think?” 
was Sara’s reply. “They tend to b 
socialists.” 

Sara’s apparent willingness to indulg 
in flights of fancy encouraged Miles to 
eontinue. “I. had thought they wer 
rather apt to be snobs. Just see how 
they will bark at a tramp and fawn upon 
a well-dressed caller.” 

Sara was fond of dogs, and the turn 
the conversation had taken for the mo- 
ment entertained her. “I don’t know,” 
“The other night the 
Browns’ dog by an error of judgment 


she responded. 


welcomed a burglar into the house.” 
“T hope he never found it out,” 
Miles. “Poor old chap! He 


would have been so mortified and upset.” 


laughed 


Then, fatuously exalted by Sara’s un- 
usual responsiveness, poor Miles fell into 
“ This 


he referred to the companionable 


error. seems a very nice old 
chap.” 
Duke, now walking close at his side 
“but do you really feel it necessary to 
receive calls from such a disreputable 
old party as his owner, just because he 
is a neighbor Ps 

Something then in Sara’s silence or 
the look on her face warned Miles, but 
too late. Sara did not tell him that he 
was laboring under a misapprehension. 
She only said in her most freezing tones: 
“Don’t you think, Miles, that it is 
rather a mistake to listen to gossip about 
people ? Mr. Sharpless may be a very 
worthy man.” 

“He may be—” Miles could go no 
further than that. Had any one ever 
before attempted any defense of Sharp- 
less? And that Sara 
“Such a long eall, Sara,” he 
“Why, it was 
barely two o’clock when I went home 
from lunch, and at quarter to four he 
was still there 

The look Sara bent upon Miles at that 
point was so terrible as she repeated 
“Mr. Sharpless!” that Miles, unable to 
explain or readjust his sentence, could 


It was too mon- 
strous. 
broke out uncontrollably. 


only finish his original construction— 


“on your door-mat.” 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 748.—76 
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lhe literal picture thus conjured up 
of Sharpless the rubicund reclining upon 
Sara’s door-mat failed at the moment 
to present itself entertainingly either to 
Sara or Miles, so destructive to the sense 
of humor is wrath in most natures. 
There was a dreadful pause; then Sara 
“You must be 
singular form of 
We are not in the habit 
of sitting on the veranda in December. 


re marked in arctic tones: 


suffering from some 


opt ical delusion. 


You did not see either Annie or me or 
Mr. Sharpless.” 

“The dog,’ Miles urged, 
‘THe was the re yeste rday, too. 
I admit, see Sharpless, 


of the dog there naturally 


weakly. 
I did not, 
vet the presence 
implied 
The look on Sara’s face must have un- 
eated his reason for the moment or he 
never would have concluded as he did 
“The dog, you see, was rather a give- 
away—’ 
Words will not de- 
manner by this time. 
“* Really, Miles, this is the first time 1] 
have known you to be 


‘A give-away!” 
scribe Sara’s 
actually coarse. 
It only shows how long one can know a 
person and be deceived as to his true 
nature.” She broke off there, and in 
truth there was nothing she could have 
added to make Miles more wretched. 
It is doubtful if he plumbed further 
depths of despair when she concluded: 
“T would appreciate it if you would al- 
low me to walk the rest of the way alone. 
I really prefer 
“The so- 
he concluded 
for her, and Sara accepted it with heart- 
breaking serenity. 

Of Sharpless’s dog.” 

Miles, not being of a haughty, high- 
handed type, lingered a 
erably even after this. “Sara, do you 
realize the wretched creature this man 
is. this man that you in your innocence 
are willing to make a friend of 

But Sara’s answer was to turn upon 
him a blank face. “ Will you leave. me, 
please, to go home alone?” 

Miles went, more miserable than he 
had been yet. Sara walked on, raging in 
spirit. That Miles should dare to speak 
to her like that! Miles to dare accuse 
her, to think for one moment that she 
would allow that odious creature to call! 
She frowned at the innocent cause can- 


laugh 
ciety of Sharpless’s dog,” 


Miles gave a wild 


“ Precisely ! 


moment mis- 


” 
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tering cheerfully by her side. Wrapped 
in dark thoughts, she passed, without 
recognition, a man coming from the 
opposite direction. He greeted her fa- 
miliarly by name, and she glanced up to 
see Reginald Kip, a light-minded bachelor 
of the community, looking from Duke 
to her with an amused smile. “ Keeping 
the commandments, I see—so intent on 
’em you cut your friends in the street. 
What is it about loving your neighbor’s 
dog—or is it ox? 

Sara responded without responsive 
display of jocosity, “He seems to have 
attached himself to me.” 

Reginald, being a professional wit, con- 
tinued in his usual vein: “So long as his 
master doesn’t follow suit. Wouldn’t 
want it to be a case of love me, love 
my dog. Who could love Old Nick? I 
couldn’t. Could you?” 

It was all very easy to snub poor 
Miles, but Reginald was not snubable. 
Sara, realizing it, was at a disadvantage. 
Reginald bent a disrespectful considera- 
tion upon Duke, who, always the gentle- 
man, had paused politely to meet the 
social exigency. 

“What sort of a beast would you eall 
him, anyway ?” 

a suppose he is a kind of Newfound- 
land,” Sara replied, with bored literal- 
ness. 

“Tn any case,” Reggie went on, “his 
color is unique. Café au lait, would you 
call it, or champagne?” Then he ex- 
ploded loudly at his unexpected hit. 
“Champagne. That’s it. I saw a case 
going in there yesterday.” 

The dog raised his eyes and gazed 
calmly up into Reggie’s face. A more 

sensitive soul might have been abashed. 
Even Reggie showed some consciousness 
of rebuke. “ Never mind, old chap. I 
don’t believe he gave you any. You’re 
as sober-minded a dog as I ever saw.” 

Duke escorted Sara to her gate, then 
went off on some tack of his own without 
lingering for sentimental farewells. In 
the evening, however, as Sara went to 
the window to arrange a refractory blind 
she discovered him dozing on the mat. 
She broke out then a little irritably, “IT 
should like to know why that dog doesn’t 
stay at home!” 

Annie glanced up in some surprise at 
her tone, for Sara was usually amiable 
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except when dealing with Miles Havi- 

land. “I suppose,” Annie suggested, 

“he wants company. Dogs are dependent 
creatures.” 

Sara refused to be moved by any pic- 
ture of Duke’s lonely heartiastone. “I 
am going to drive him away so that he 
will stay, this time,” she announced, al- 
most vindictively, and gentle Annie 
looked disturbed. 

Then Sara, determinedly opening the 
door to put her threat into practice, 
came face to face with a man _ who 
proved to be none other than the de- 
praved Sharpless himself. 

This gentleman, evidently quite un- 
aware of his lack of social and moral 
qualifications, reverentially raised his 
hat, disclosing in the light that streamed 
from the hall a shining bald spot and 
a cheerful, rubicund countenance. His 
manner of apology was elaborate. 

“So sorry to disturb you, Miss Hen- 
derson—only came for my dog. Hope 
he hasn’t annoyed you.” The tone of 
Mr. Sharpless’s question was almost emo- 
tional. Sara found herself mechanically 
responding, “Oh no, not at all.” 

Sharpless slipped his hand under the 
dog’s collar. Duke looked up, regarding 
his master with the same dignified con- 
fidence with which he met all the world. 
“Funny old beast, eh?” Sharpless gave 
the dog a clumsy pat. “A poor thing, 
but mine own, eh? That’s the idea. 
Came to me, you know. Wouldn’t take 
no for an answer—” Sharpless gave a 
fat laugh that certainly gave an impres- 
sion of amiability. “Funny how dogs 

take fancies like that.” 

Sara reflected that Duke’s taste was 
evidently poorer than one would have 
imagined. Certainly the value of his 
tribute to her was reduced to a minimum 
by Sharpless’s statement. 

Sharpless, finding his conversational 
efforts unencouraged, took his departure 
with nods and smiles. Evidently he was 
not easily chilled. 

That night as Sara stood before her 
mirror, her dark hair in a long, neat 
braid, her hand raised to turn out the 
light, she had a t!:ought which she in- 
stantly dismissed as too trifling to be 
dwelt upon. Nevertheless, she had the 
thought. Miles Haviland, after years 
of mawkish, unquestioning devotion, had 
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“HOW POOR 





dared to misunderstand and even to 
criticize her. He had believed that she, 
Sara Henderson, would receive ealls 


He had be- 


from the outeast Sharpless. 


lieved this preposterous, idiotic thing 
because a flighty-headed, wanderlusting 


the courage of his 


chose n to 


dog with impulses 
had her door-mat 
and escort her to market. She had never 
thought much of Miles’s intelligence, 
but really—really she had thought better 
of it than that. She turned out the gas 


with a vicious snap and expended what 


camp upon 


might have seemed an excessive amount 


of energy to dismissing the matter from 
her thoughts. 

If Duke had actually changed his al- 
legiance from Sharpless to the Hender- 


sons, the situation would have _ better 
explained itself to the neighborhood. 
But the fact was that he was a dog of 


unmethodieal habits, a 
natural rover, a citizen 


AN 
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The first Sunday after their unhappy 
lifference that Miles did 
Sara laughed. She was in her own bed- 
the fime, and the laugh re- 
sounded a little hollowly in the room. 
* Miles Annie 


marked, in surprise, evidently thinking 


not appear, 


room at 


didn’t come,” had re- 
her sister could offer some explanation, 
but Sara only 
‘So he 


replied in a bored tone, 
didn’t.” When, however, the 
Sunday passed ignored, Annie 

wondered. “ What can have hap- 
Miles? Do you suppose he is 


next 
frankly 
pened to 
il] 2” 
Sara only replied frivolously—really 
almost heartlessly, Annie thought: “ Oh, 
| guess he’s still in the land of the living. 
I saw him on the street yesterday.” 
her sister a steady stare 
over her glasses. “I dare say he’s get- 
ting tired of being snubbed.” 


Annie gave 





world, so to 
Yet he 
in the habit of joining 
the 
therefore 


of the 
speak. was not 
passer-by, 
his 


tion with the 


chance 
associa- 
Hender- 
sons was conspicuous. 
He had clearly taken a 
fancy to them 


espe- 
cially to Sara — and 
seldom allowed many 


days to elapse without 
presenting himself at 
the door. Sara, who 
liked him in her heart, 
became accustomed to 
his and 
him welcome. 
Haviland, on 
had 


some 


made 
Miles 
the con- 
called 


Sara 


visits 


trary, not 


for time. 
had not even seen him 
except in the distance 
since the day she met 
Duke’s 


him in com- 


pany. Three weeks of 
total social abstinence 
on Miles’s part was 
noteworthy, for it was 
a custom of many 
years’ standing that he 
should call Sunday 





afternoon and remain 








to tea. 


“ ONLY CAME FOR MY 


DOG. HOPE HE HASN'T ANNOYED YOU” 
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Sara made a sound of scorn. “ Then 
he has more spirit than we gave him 
credit for, hasn’t he?’ she responded, 
with glittering coldness. 

Annie’s gaze returned to the columns 
of her three-cent evening paper of the 
night before. “I have never supposed 
faithfulness and loyalty to be proof of 
lack of spirit,”’ she remarked, with dig- 
nity. So Sara found herself rebuked 
again, but for a wonder she did not retort. 

The next day, out walking with Duke, 
who had rushed out from his own 
grounds to join her, Sara met Reggie 
Kip. He did not stop this time, but 
contented himself with slyly shaking a 
finger at her in passing. “ What did I 
say about ‘Love me, love my dog,’ 
eh-ah?” And Sara, carelessly smiling, 
thought how pointless Reggie’s jokes 
were. A little farther along, as she was 
turning into her own gate, she met Miles 
face to face. He lifted his hat gravely 
and would have passed on. Strange to 
say, Sara condescended to address him; 
then, of course, he gladly responded, ask- 
ing her how she had been, as if she had 
passed through untold dangers or was 
recovering from a serious illness. 

“Very well,” Sara responded, lightly, 
“in spite of your indifference to our 
welfare.” 

“Oh, Sara—’ Miles looked at her 
with his too-revealing eyes. “I thought 
you wouldn’t care to see me after what 
passed between us. You seemed terribly 
offended.” 

“What was it? Really I don’t re- 
member,” Sara began, carelessly. Miles 
glanced at the light-brown, frisking ob- 
ject encircling him with his attentions. 
Duke seemed to like Miles despite the 
coldness with which that ordinarily kind 
gentleman was regarding him. 

It was unfortunate that the dog 
chanced to be with her again, Sara re- 
flected, when the worst thing that im- 
agination could have conjured up hap- 
pened. She saw the transformation on 
Miles’s face—it was almost terrible; 
and, turning about to see what had oc- 
casioned it, met the jovial, deprecating 
smile of Sharpless, carelessly, familiarly, 
or so it seemed, crossing what in summer 
was her lawn. 

“Forgive the Tired Business Man ”— 
so Sharpless gracefully phrased it—“ for 





cutting across your grass. Late to 
trolley — important engagement. Time 
and trolleys wait for no man. Haviland 
understands—” Sharpless would have 
included Haviland in his expansive good- 
will, but Haviland had left abruptly, 
without farewell or explanation. He had 
performed the act popularly known as 
turning on his heel and leaving. The 
sight of Sharpless, at ease and smiling, 
coming across Sara’s lawn, was more 
than he could bear. 

It was annoying, really, Sara reflected, 
to be put in such a position. Her first 
impulse was to blame Duke, and she did 
speak to him harshly; but meeting his 
earnest, affectionate, light-brown eyes, 
compunctions smote her. Whatever 
havoc he was to work in her life, she 
must acquit him of base design. The 
master might be a villain whose very 
presence in the neighborhood was con- 
tamination, but the dog had a heart of 
gold. 

A few days after that, Annie went to 
consult her neighbor Mrs. Ray concern- 
ing a complication that had arisen in 
the construction of the gray sweater. 

Mrs. Ray was a simple, tactless soul, 
long valued by the Hendersons as a 
“good neighbor.” An adept with the 
crochet-needle, she soon set Annie’s dif- 
ficulties straight. Then she passed on to 
the interchange of harmless gossip, final- 
ly winding up with, “I hear interesting 
reports about your sister.” Her tone was 
so roguish it left no doubt as to the 
tender nature of the news in question. 

Annie had risen to take her depazture; 
she smiled vaguely. “Yes, but that’s 
rather an old story, isn’t it?” 

But Mrs. Ray would not be turned 
aside so lightly. “ We hear that an in- 
teresting announcement is to be expected 
any day,” she continued. 

Annie laughed. “I’m sure I wish Sara 
would make up her mind. I am devoted 
to Miles Haviland.” 

Mrs. Ray fixed her pale eyes upon 
Annie with a glance almost piercing. 
“Miles Haviland? Oh, that isn’t what 
I meant. Miles is what the boys call a 
‘back number,’ isn’t he? I hear they 
have quarreled. No! I was referring to 
her new beav.” And Mrs. Ray unmis- 
takably nodded in the direction of Sharp- 
less’s house. Annie, however, presented 
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“HOW POOR 





a face of amiable blandness. “ Mr. 
Sharpless—” Mrs. Ray began, then fairly 
driven to be literal (so she felt), when 
she would fain have continued playful 
if Annie only would have understood 
her innuendoes—‘* I hear—that is, they 
are saying—Mr. Sharpless Then she 
faltered before the unwonted coldness in 
Annie’s eyes. 

“ Mr.—Sharpless!” 
question would certainly not have been 
flattered at Annie’s tone. “ Certainly the 
village people have very little to talk 


The gentleman in 


about if they can make up stupid, vulgar 
stories like that.” 

“Mrs. Ray blushed and stammered. 
“Of course, I don’t know anything 
about it. 
one speaks of it. 


I always say that when any 
People are always 
talking about something, and of course 
his dog is always on your steps 

“His dog!” 


lutely indescribable. 


Annie’s tone was abso- 
“Well, really a 
dog as a foundation for gossip! What 
are people coming to?” 

But Mrs. Ray interrupted. She was 
one of those who, by the inexorable law 
of their own beings, must make a bad 
“Of course folks will talk. 
They don’t mean any harm. All they 


thing worse. 


say is that she is marrying him to re- 
form him. Nothing disrespectful to Miss 
But J always say, 
reform ’em first and marry ’em afterward. 
Now a man like Nick Sharpless—” 

“Mrs. Ray!” 
lieved Annie capable of speaking like 
that. “ Really, this is too shocking. I 
cannot allow you to repeat any more of 
And, drawing 
up her skirts, Annie literally swept from 
the room. 


Sara, I assure you. 


No one would have be- 


this—this ignoble gossip.” 


When this conversation was repeated 
to Sara a few hours later she was angrier 
than she had ever been in her life. “It 
is too stupid to listen to,” she said, but 
her mouth was set and her eyes were dark 
and bright. That, then, was the mean- 
ing of ribald Reggie Kip’s pleasantry. 
That was the reason Miles had such a 
dreadful look on his face. People were 
actually saying this preposterous—this 
farcical, outrageous thing! At that point 
her thoughts went off into chaotie wrath. 

That evening Annie, looking very 


grave over her crocheting. alluded again 
‘T am afraid that dread- 


to the subject. 


AN 
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ful story has quite a wide circulation, 
It seems al 
most as if something ought to be done 
about it. Yet I don’t know just what 
Silence always seems the 


from what Mrs. Ray said. 


we can do. 
most dignified 

“Yes,” Sara replied at that point, 
“certainly something ought to be done 
about it.” Her tone was peculiar. An- 
nie considered her unhappily. 


It seems too ridiculous that a—a dog 
should have brought this odious thing 
upon us.. And so innocently,” she might 
have added. For any one who had ever 
known Duke must have acquitted him 
of traductory motives. 

There was a white, set look on Sara’s 
face, but she said nothing further. After 
a moment she rose, threw a wrap around 
her, and walked out into the frosty dark- 
ness. So absorbed in her unwelcome 
thoughts was she that she walked into 
a man entering the gate without hearing 
or seeing his approach, She started back 
abruptly with an instant fear that it 
might be the loathly Sharpless. It was 
a relief—yes, an extraordinary and over- 
whelming relief-—to find that it was 
Miles Haviland. He did not retain Sara 
in his arms, being searcely bold enough 
for sO decisive a stroke, but he retained 
a gentle hold on her shoulders that he 
might the better sean her face in the 
dim light. 

“Sara,” he said, “I can’t stand this 
any longer. I must speak again, I don’t 
care how angry you are at me.” And 
despair made his tones authoritative. 
‘Every one is talking about it. They 
say you are actually engaged to that 

But Sara did not give him a chance 
to finish. 
either, 


“T can’t stand it any longer, 
Miles,” she said, breathlessly, 
“not a minute. I wish you would marry 
me right away.” 

It took him a moment after that to 
get his breath. The trees, the houses 
even, looked strangely unsteady. “ You 
mean it, Sara? But why? What— Can 
it be that that villain is actually perse- 
cuting you with his attentions?” Miles 
looked murderous. 

“No, no, of course not.” 
was hysterical. “It’s just the foolish, 
unendurable, dreadful stories.” 

“Which you mind so much that you 
are willing to marry me.” Miles’s smile 


Sara’s tone 
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was strange, and made up of various 
elements. 

“So much that I am willing to do any- 
thing.” Sara’s words certainly had a 
ruthless sound. 


Miles’s smile deepened. 
“T guess that’s about the size of it,” 


“| WISH YOU WOULD MARRY ME RIGHT AWAY” 


he said, quietly. “ Poor Sara! You 
shouldn’t have let him come in the first 
place.” 

Sara showed signs again of impending 
hysteria. “I didn’t—he didn’t. He has 
never been inside the house, not once. 
It was his dog, who would lie on the mat. 
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The beast ”—so Sara reversed the labels 
of dog and man 


in the house.” 


“has never once been 
As if in answer to a cue there came 
a rushing sound in the hedge, and Duke 
joined them with his air of glad reunion. 

‘Bless the dog. 
bless him; he has 
worked the miracle!” 
By this time Miles had 
unreluctant Sara in 
his arms. 

And Sara, broken, 
transformed, ennobled, 
exclaimed softly, 
“Dear, foolish old 
Miles, I am not half 
good enough 

Duke, finding his 
attentions unnoticed, 
relapsed into his old 
place on the mat, 
where he remained, a 
kind, oblivious, dig- 
nified chaperon. He 
did not, like some hu- 
man go-betweens we 
know of, boast that 
he had made the 
match. He was only 
a dog, humble and 
sympathetic. So he 
remained, forgiving 
of their neglect, alert 
for their recognition 
when it should come. 
And no doubt, had he 
realized that very soon 
Miles and Sara would 
forget his part in the 
matter and come to 
believe that they had 
found happiness alone 
and unaided, he would not have re- 
sented their ingratitude any more than 
he would have blamed Sharpless for 
his lapses. The dog is no moralist. 
He takes human nature as he finds it, 
eontent if he is allowed to be an un- 
obtrusive sharer of its joys and sorrows. 
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The following letters are se 


SOMMERBERG, J ul 
EAR MOTHER: 
I have just returned from a 
delightful visit to the Prince and 
Metternich. It hot 
the day I left here; the sun poured down 


Princess was very 


on the broad, white roads which lead 
from Sommerberg to the station. On 
my arrival at Johannisberg, Prince Met 
ternich was waiting for me with a 
caléche a la Daumont 

Our jaunty postilion blew his little 


galloped through 
steep hill 
The walls 


badly paved, narrow 


horn incessantly as we 
the the 
which mounts to the chateau. 
on both sides of the 
road were high and 


village and up long, 


unpicturesque, not a 
tree to be seen, vineyards and vineyards 
The 
building of no 
like 


is an enormous 


everywhere, nothing but vineyards. 


chateau is a ugly 
kind of looking 
a barn than a castle; it 
square minus one side, without towers or 


very 


architecture, more 


ornamentation of any kind. 

The Princess was at the door, and wel- 
comed me most affectionately, and with 
lier were the other guests—the handsome 
Duchesse d’Ossuna, Count Zichy, Count 


Kevenhiiller, Count Fitz- James, , and 
Commandant Duperré. 
The immense hall, which takes the 


entire center of the house, with five win- 
dows on the courtyard and five on the 
arranged with 
everything conceivable—easy arm-chairs, 


terrace, is comfortably 


A grand piano stood in one 
corner near the window; over this win- 


rugs, ete. 
dow was an awning (an original idea of 
the Princess, to put an inside 
instead of outside of the window). An 
unusually large table, covered with giant 
books, periodicals, and the latest novels, 
stood in the middle of the room, and 
there were plants, palms, and flowers 
everywhere. 


awning 


Continental 


published a 
Vapoleon Ill. and her 
les 





Visits 


HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


all Vadame de Hleqermann - Linde n- 
year ago, recounting her visits 
experiences in Paris during the Com- 
ted from her later correspondence, 


The Princess showed me the different 
her boudoir was hung with em- 
One room I liked par- 
ticularly; the walls were eovered with the 
kind ot 


sé wed 


rooms; 
broidered satin. 


coarsest éeru linen, on which 


were pink pigeons cut out of 


cretonne; even the ceiling had its pigeons 
the Another 
room was entirely furnished with cash- 
mere the Shah 
There must have been 
to have covered the walls 
and all the divans. 

Nowhere could the Princess have had 
such a 


flying away in distance. 


shawls—a present from 
of Persia himself. 


a great many 


what she could 
do as here, in the transforming of this 
barrack into a livable place. 


chance to show 
| admired 
She told me that 
she thought she was very practical, be- 
not here all the 
hangings eould be taken down and folded 


everything immensely. 


eause when they 


were 
and put away, so that the next year they 
would be just as good as new. 

They only stay here two months every 


vear (July and August); the enormous 


display of flowers on the long terrace 
before the chiteau is also provisoire. 


least four to five hundred 
pots of flowers, mostly geraniums, which 
make a brilliant effect for the time be- 
ing—as long as the family is here; then 
they go back to the greenhouse. 


There are at 


Tea was served in the hall; every one 
was in the gayest of spirits, and crowded 
around the piano to hear Prince Met- 
ternich’s last waltz, which was very in- 
spiring. After the music was finished 
and the tea-table removed I was shown 
to my rooms; I reached them by a tiny, 
winding the walls of which 
were hung with adrianople (Turkey red), 
them miniatures 
engravings. 

Dinner was served in fine style; the 
servants were in plush breeches, and had 


staircase, 


and on were and fine 
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powdered hair. The ladies were décol- 
letées and the gentlemen in evening dress. 
I sat on the left of Prince Metternich 
and next to Count Kevenhiiller, who is 
a Knight of Malta. I said to the Prince: 

“A Knight of Malta always suggests 
to my mind romance and the Middle 
Ages.” 

“Tt shows,” the Prince replied, “ how 
naive you are; it is true that the Count is 
middle-aged, but he has not a ray of 
romance in him. Don’t trust him! 
Maltese knights and Maltese eats do their 
killing on the sly.” 

During the dinner delicious Johannis- 
berg was served alternately with ordi- 
nary beer. Conversation alternated with 
laughter, and after dinner albums and 
musie alternated with flirtations. The 
Prince played some of his charming new 
songs. On the piano was a beautifully 
bound book containing them. He pointed 
to it, saying, “I have had this made for 
you,” and showed me the title-page, where 
he had written, “A TJInspiratrice.” 1 
was tremendously pleased, and sang many 
of the songs, one after the other. The 
Prince has had leisure to compose a great 
deal since he retired into private life. 
He is wonderfully talented: not only for 
music, but for painting. Everything he 
does he does better than any one else. 

‘He said that during the war, when he 
was obliged to stay in Bordeaux, he 
would have died of ennui if he had not 
had his musie and drawing to occupy 
him, especially as the Princess and the 
children were not with him, and he was 
dreadfully lonely. 

It was a lovely night, and we walked 
till very late on the terrace, and gazed 
at the view across the Rhine, over the 
miles of vineyards and little villages 
sparkling with lights. 

The Prince told me all about the Em- 
press’s flight from the Tuileries, after 
the catastrophe of Sedan. He said that 
when the news came to the Embassy that 
the mob was about to enter the Tuileries, 
he communicated with Count Nigra (the 
Italian ambassador), and they decided to 
go there instantly to offer their services 
to the Empress. 

When they arrived, they saw the mob 
already before the gates. They left their 
carriages on the quay, entered by a door 
into the gallery of the Louvre, and hur- 





ried to the apartment of the Empress. 
There they found her with Madame Le 

Breton. She was very calm and collected, 
already dressed in a black silk gown, and 
evidently prepared for flight. She had 
in her hand a small traveling-bag which 
contained some papers and a few jewels. 
Seeing them, she exclaimed, “ Tell me, 
what shall I do?” 

The Prince said, “ What does Trochu 
advise your Majesty?” 

“Trochu!” she repeated, naming the 
Gouveneur de Paris, to whose particu- 
lar care the Empress had been intrusted 
by Napoleon. “ Ihave sent for him twice, 
but he does not trouble himself to an- 
swer or to come to me.” 

The Prince replied, “Count Nigra and 
I are here to put ourselves entirely at 
your Majesty’s service.” 

The Empress thanked them and said: 
“What do you think best for me to do? 
You see how helpless I am.” 

The Prince answered that according to 
their judgment the wisest thing for her 
Majesty to do would be to leave Paris at 
onee, and added that his carriage was 
there and she could make use of it. 

Putting on her hat and cloak, she said, 
“T am ready to follow you.” 

They went through the Pavillon de 
Flore, and through the Gallery du Louvre 
until they reached a small door leading 
out onto the quay where the two coupés 
were waiting. The Prince had already 
thought of one or two friends to whom 
the Empress could go and remain until 
they returned to help her devise some 
means for leaving Paris. 

The Prince said that during the long 
walk through the gallery the Empress 
remained calm and self-possessed, though 
one could see that she was suffering in- 
tensely. 

They reached the quay without hin- 
drance and found the carriages. The 
Prince opened the door of his, and 
gave orders to the coachman, but the 
Empress suddenly refused, saying that 
she preferred to go in a cab, and begged 
them not to follow her. 

There was a cab-stand directly op- 
posite where they stood, and they hailed 
one, which she and Madame Le Breton 
were about to get in, when a little boy 
cried out, “ Voila ’Impératrice!” Count 
Nigra quick as thought turned on the 
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boy and said in a loud voice, “ Comment 
iu cries ‘ Vive la Prusse!’” and boxed his 
cars, so that attention should be diverted 
from the Empress. 

The Prince gave to the cabman the 
names of the streets and the numbers of 
the houses where he had proposed to the 
Empress that she should go, and the 
ladies drove away. 

“Did you not follow her?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “In spite of the 
Empgess’s wishes, after allowing enough 
time for her to get well on her way, we 
drove to the two addresses given, but 
did not find her at either of them. We 
could not imagine what had happened to 
her.” 

“ What had happened to her?” I asked. 

“Tt was only after hours of the great- 
est anxiety that we ourselves knew. At 
about six o’clock I received a note from 
the Empress saying that she had gone 
to the two houses we had named, but 
no one was there, and then, not knowing 
what to do, had in despair thought of Dr. 
Evans (the dentist), and had driven to 
his house, where she was in safety for 
the moment.” 

“What a dreadful moment for the 
Empress! How did she dare to send the 
note to you?” 

“Tt was imprudent,” said the Prince. 
“But she intrusted it to Dr. Crane, who 
happened to be dining with Dr. Evans; 
he brought it to me and gave it into 
my own hands.” 

“Did you go to see her?” 

“Yes, I went to see her, but there had 
been given strict orders not to let any 
one enter, not even me.” 

The Prince showed me this letter, 
which he kept locked up in a desk. See- 
ing the tears in my eyes, he said, giving 
me the envelope, “I know you will value 
this, and I beg you will keep it.” 

I told him that I would value it more 
than any one else possibly could, and I 
did not know how to thank him enough. 

He told me a great deal more about 
the Empress, her hardships and trials, and 
how brave she had been through them all. 
She never uttered a word of reproach 
against any one except Trochu, whom 
she called an arch-traitor. He told me 
also of the last time he had seen her 
Majesty at Chiselhurst, and how sad this 
interview had been. The beautiful and 
Vout. CXXV.—No. 748.—77 
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adored Empress of France, now a widow 
and a fugitive! 

I was sorry that our conversation was 
interrupted; I could have listened for 
hours, but tea was announced, and we 
were obliged to leave the library. 

The next day the Prince and his 
friends were deeply engaged in making 
a kite; they tried everything imaginable 
to coax it to fly, but it refused. The 
Prince even mounted a ladder, hoping to 
catch the wind by holding it higher, but 
all in vain; the moment he let go, down 
flopped the kite with almost human per- 
versity. 

After the Prince had said “ Saper- 
lotte!” twenty times, they gave up the 
kite and played tennis—a new game, over 
which he is as enthusiastic as he used 
to be over croquet—until the blast of a 
horn announced the arrival of the arch- 
ducal four-in-hand which they were ex- 
pecting. 

Then there was a hurried putting on 
of coats, wiping of perspiring brows, and 
they all went forward to receive the Arch- 
duke, Charles Ferdinand, who had driven 
over from Wiesbaden to spend the day, 
bringing with him some younger gentle- 
men. 

Prince Metternich immediately pro- 
posed playing tennis. Some of the guests 
were happy to do so, but the Arch- 
duke, being fatigued from his long drive, 
begged to go to his room until luncheon. 

While the gentlemen were playing 
tennis, the Princess took me to the 
kitchen-garden, to show me the American 
green-corn, planted from seeds which we 
had given to her at Petit Val four years 
before. She told me with great joy that 
we were to have some for dinner. 

After luncheon we were invited to visit 
the famous wine-vaults. The intendant 
apveared with the keys, accompanied by 
a subordinate. We followed him down 
the stairs to the heavily bolted oak door, 
which he opened with a flourish. The 
first thing we saw on entering was “ Will- 
kommen” in transparencies in front of 
the entrance. 

These cellars were of the same dimen- 
sions as the Schloss—one hundred feet 
each way. Rows and rows of large casks 
placed close together lined the walls; 
each cask had a lighted candle placed on 
it by means of plaster. Lamps hung at 
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intervals from the vaulted ceiling gave 
a weird look to the long alleys, which 
seemed to stretch out for miles through 
the dim vista. 

We walked on. Every little while we 
came to what the Prince called a cabaret, 
and what the Princess called more poet- 
ically a bosquet, but which literally was 
a table and chairs surrounded by plants. 
The smell of the wine was overpowering. 
When we reached bosquet No. 1, the 
intendant handed each of us a full glass 
of Johannisberg, the same that was served 
at the table; at bosquet No. 2 we re- 
ceived only half a glass of a finer quality; 
at bosquet No. 3, on the walls of which 
were the initials of the Duchesse d’Ossuna 
(E. O., formed by candles), we got only 
a liqueur glassful. The farther we went, 
the older and therefore the more valuable 
the wine was and the less we were given. 
When we reached Lbosquet No. 6, the last 
stop, we were allowed a discreet sip from 
a sherry-glass, which was passed from 
one to the other like a loving-cup. 

What was my surprise to see here “I 
know a Lillie fair to see” designed in 
candles against the walls. The Princess 
told me that the Prince had been a long 
time making this, and I hoped I showed 
due appreciation of the compliment. I 
was immensely flattered. 

The wine is the color of amber or pale 
yellow, according to the year, and tastes 
deliciously; the aroma reminds one of 
sandal- wood. The wines of the best 
years are only sold in bottles, bearing the 
cachet of the Prince’s arms and the auto- 
graph of the intendant; the color of the 
seal denotes the quality. 

You will be interested to hear how they 
gather the grapes. It is very carefully 
done; each bunch is picked like a flower, 
and each grape is selected with the great- 
est care; any grape with the slightest 
imperfection is discarded. They remain 
longer on the vines here than anywhere 
else, so that the sweetness of the grape 
is doubly concentrated. A good year will 
produce from sixty to eighty thousand 
bottles, and bring in an income of one 
hundred and fifty thousand marks. The 
company which built the railroad through 
the grounds had to pay an enormous sum 
for the land, every inch of which is worth 
its weight in gold. You may imagine 
the despair of the intendant when he sees 
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so much of this valuable land taken for 
the croquet and tennis games, but the 
last straw is—the corn. 

One of the guests here, Duchesse d’Os- 
suna, is a very striking and handsome 
lady, who has been a great beauty, and 
is still, though now about forty years old. 
Her husband is one of the richest men in 
Spain, but is of such wretched health 
that she has for many years expected 
hourly to be a widow. 

Coming away from the insidious fumes 
of the wine into the hot air, and leaving 
the dark cellars for the glaring broad 
daylight, made us feel a little light- 
headed. I noticed that the Archduke had 
to be gently and with due discretion aided 
up the steps. He dropped into the first 
available bench, and said, solemnly and 
with con-iction, “ To see this wine makes 
one want to taste it; to taste it makes 
one want to drink it; to drink it makes 
one want to dream.” 

1 hope that you appreciate this pro- 
found saying. It ought not to be lost 
to posterity. 

We left him, thinking he would prefer 
the society of his adjutant to ours. I 
knew that I preferred mine to any one 
else’s, and went to my room, mounting 
its winding staircase, which I thought 
wound more than was necessary. Taking 
guests into the wine-cellars is the great 
amusement here, and it never fails. 

Every one was in exuberant spirits at 
dinner. I wish I could remember half 
of the clever things that were said. The 
corn came on in the midst of screams of 
delight. Our hostess ate thirteen ears, 
which if reduced ta kernels would have 
made about one ordimary ear—there was 
so much cob and so little corn. The 
Princess enjoyed them hugely. 

Coffee was served on the terrace, and 
later we had music in the hall, and be- 
fore the departure of the Archduke there 
was a fine display of fireworks set off 
from the terrace, which must have looked 
splendidly from the distance. 


September, 1874. 
Dear Mother: 

Last Tuesday we three, Count and 
Countess Westphalen and I, left Wies- 
baden, slept at Frankfort, and, starting 
the next morning at two o’clock, arrived 
at our destination, Meresburg, at 5 P.M. 
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We found three carriages, one for us and 

vo for the maids and luggage. Half-way 
to the eastle we met, driving the lightest 
and prettiest of basket-wagons, our host 
and hostess, Count and Countess Grant- 
heim. The latter got into the carriage 
with us, and one of us took her place by 
the side of the host. We passed through 
the village, which had but one street, ir- 
regular and narrow, and we were in con- 
stant danger of running over the shoals 
of little children, who stood stupidly in 
the middle of it, gazing at us with open 
eyes and mouths. 

The chateau is a very large, square 
building, with rounded towers at the four 
corners, more Elizabethan than anything 
else. It has been remodeled, added to, 
and adorned so many times that it is 
difficult to tell to which style of archi- 
tecture it belongs. 

Our first evening was spent quietly 
making acquaintance with the other 
guests. The next day lunched 
at two o’clock, the gentlemen in knicker- 
boeckers and shooting attire, the ladies in 
sensible gowns of light material over silk 
petticoats. Simplicity is the order of the 
Our lunch consisted of many 
courses, and we might have lingered for 
hours if the sight of the postman com- 
ing up the avenue had not given us the 


we 


day. 


excuse to leave the table and devote our-. 


selves to our correspondence, which had 
to be done in double-quick time, as the 
postman only waited a short fifteen min- 
utes, long enough to imbibe the welcome 
cup of coffee or the glass of beer which 
he found awaiting him in the kitchen. 
The Countess, although the mother of a 
young man twenty-four years of age, has 
a pink-and-white complexion and a fine 
statuesque figure. She is a Russian lady 
by birth, and does a lot of kissing, as 
seems to be the custom in Russia. She 
told me that when a gentleman of a cer- 
tain position kisses your hand you must 
kiss his forehead. 

The young Count, when he returned 


from the races at Wiesbaden, brought 
with him a young American who had 


been presented to him by a friend of his, 
who had said that Mr. Brent, of Colorado 
(that was his name), was very “ original ” 
and ausserordentlich charmant. And he 
was both charming and original, but not 
the type one meets in society. 
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He was a big, tall, splendidly built 
fellow, with the sweetest face and the 
liquidest blue eyes one can imagine. He 


had a soft, melodious voice, and the most 
fascinating manner in spite of his far- 
Western language. Every one liked him; 
American warmed to him in- 
stantly, and the austere grande 
dame, our hostess, was visibly captivated, 
and the prim German governess drank in 
every word he said, intending, no doubt, 
to improve her English, which otherwise 


heart 
even 


my 


she never got a chance to speak; certainly 
not with me, because I wanted to im- 
prove my German. 

The two young men arrived yesterday, 
just in time for tea. When the Countess 
asked him in her most velvety tones, 
“Do you take sugar, Mr. Brent?” “ Yes, 
ma’am, I do, three lumps, and, if it’s 
beety, I take four.” (I trembled; what 
would next?) “T’ve got a real 
sweet tooth,” he said, with an alluring 
smile, to which we all succumbed. 

While dressing for dinner I shuddered 
at the thought of what his dinner toilet 
might be, but I cannot say how relieved 


he say 


I was when I saw him appear dressed 
in perfect evening dress in the latest 
fashion except his tie, which was of white 
satin and very badly tied. 

The salon in which we met before din- 
ner is a real museum of rare pictures, 
old furniture, and curiosities. The walls 
are hung with old Italian faiences and 
porcelaines. A huge buffet reaching to 
the ceiling is filled with Venetian goblets 
and Majolica vases. A vast chimney- 
piece under which one can stand with 
ease is ornamented with a fine iron bas- 
relief of the family arms and a ponderous 
pair of andirons, which support a heavy 
iron bar big enough to roast a wild boar 
on. Count Janisch called Mr. Brent’s 
attention to it. and Mr. Brent said, pleas- 
antly, “I suppose this is where the an- 
cestors toasted their patriarchal toes.” 

At dinner he sat next to the 
and I could see her trying to 
original ” and I 
enough to overhear some of their con- 
versation. For instance, she asked him 
what. his occupation was. in his native 
land. 

“Oh,” he said, “TI do a little of every- 
thing, mostly farming. I’ve paddled my 
own canoe since I was a small kid.” 


governess, 
digest his 
was near 


“ 


language, 
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“Is there much water in your country- 
place?” she inquired. 

“ Don’t you mean country! Well, yes, 
we have quite a few pailfuls over there, 
and we don’t have to pull a string to let 
our waterfalls down.” 

My neighbor must have thought me 
very inattentive, but I felt that I could 
not lose a word of Mr. Brent’s conversa- 
tion. 

The vestibule (or Halle, as they 
ealled it), where we went after dinner, 
used to be the Corps de Garde. It had 
vaulted ceilings and great oak beams, 
and was filled with hunting implements 
of all ages arranged in groups on the 
walls. There were cross-bows, fencing- 
swords, masks, guns (old and new), 
pistols, etc. Mr. Brent was very much 
impressed by this collection, and gazed 
at the specimens with sparkling admira- 
tion, and remarked to the governess, who 
was always at his elbow, “I never saw 
such a lot of things [meaning the weap- 
ons] outside of a shindy.” 

“What is a shindy?’ inquired the 
governess, always anxious to improve her 
knowledge of the language. 

“Why, don’t you know what a shindy 
is? No? Well, it’s a free fight, where 
you kili promiscuous.” 

“Gott im Himmel!” almost screamed 
the terrified damsel. “Do you mean to 
say that you have killed any one other- 
wise than in a duel?” 

“T can’t deny that I have killed a 
few,” Mr. Brent said, casually, “ but never 
in cold blood.” 

“ How dreadful!” his listener cried. 

“But you see, over there,” pointing 
with his cigar into the vague (toward 
Colorado), “if a man insults you, you 
must kill him then and there, and you 
must always be heeled.” 

“ Healed?” she replied, puzzled. “Do 
they always get well?” 

Neither understood. Probably she 
thinks to this day that a shindy is an 
exceptionally good hospital. 

The Count said, “ This room is a very 
good specimen of Renaissance style.” 

Mr. Brent replied: “I don’t know what 
renny-saunse means. but this room is the 
style I like. It’s bully, and to-morrow 
I’d like to take a snapshot of it and of 
all the company, to show mother, if [with 
his charming smile] you will let me.” 





“You shall take that and any other 
thing you like,” said the Count. “ How 
long do you intend staying in Europe?” 

“That depends,” answered Mr. Brent. 
“IT came across the pond because the 
doctor said I needed rest and change.” 

“T hope that you have had them both,” 
the Count said, kindly. 

“T got the change all right, but the 
hotel-keepers- got the rest, as the story 
goes.” 

Every one laughed, and voted the 
young and clever American perfectly 
delightful. 

The Countess, when she bade him 
good night, extended her jeweled hand, 
the hand that always had been held with 
reverence and pressed gently to lips, and 
felt it seized in a grip which made her 
wince. 

“Madame, you are just as sweet as 
you can be. I cottoned to you right off 
the minute I saw you, just as I did to 
Sonny over there,” pointing to the noble 
scion of the house. The, governess made 
a note of the word “cotton.” The 
Countess was dumfounded, but our young 
friend seeming so unconscious of having 
said or done anything out of the way, 
she simply, instead of resenting what in 
another would have been most offensive, 
looked at him with a lovely, motherly 
smile, and ] am sure she wanted to im- 
print a kiss on his forehead a la russe. 

The next morning the Countess men- 
tioned that she had a quantity of old 
tapestries somewhere about in the house. 

“Where are they?” we all exclaimed. 
“Can we not see them ?” 

“Certainly, but I do not know where 
they are,” answered the Countess. “ They 
may be in the stables.” 

We went there, and, sure enough, we 
found, after rummaging about in the 
large attic, a quantity of old tapestries, 
three complete subjects (biblical and 
pastoral), all of them more or less spoiled 
by rats and indiscriminate cutting. 

Mr. Tweed, the English trainer, says 
that the stables here are some of the 
finest in Germany, and that the Count 
owns the best racing-horses in the land. 
and is a thorough connoisseur of every- 
thing connected with horses. Our Colo- 
rado friend did not seem at all over- 
whelmed with the splendor of the stables, 
but, with a knowing eye examining the 
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horses—feet, fetlocks, and all—and with- 
out further preliminaries, said, “ This one 
is not worth much, and that one I would 
not give two cents for; but this fellow ”— 
pointing to the Count’s best racer—“ is 
a beauty.” 

Mr. Tweed’s amazement at this ama- 


teur, as he supposed him to be, was turned 
into admiration when Mr. Brent walked 
into the paddock, asked for a rope, and 
proceeded to show us how they lasso 
horses in America. Every one was de- 
lighted at this exhibition. 

Then Mr. Tweed brought out the most 
unruly horse he had, which none of the 
English or German grooms could mount. 
Mr. Brent advanced cautiously, and with 
a few coaxing words got the horse to 
stand quiet long enough for him to pass 
his hand caressingly over his neck. But 
putting the saddle on him was another 
matter. The horse absolutely refused to 
be saddled. So what did our American 
do but give one mighty spring and land 
on the horse’s bare back. He dug his 
strong legs into the sides of the horse, 
and though the horse kicked and plunged 
for a while, it succumbed finally, and was 
brought in tame and meek. Nothing 
could have pleased the Count more than 
this, and the rest of us were lost in 
admiration. 

Mr. Brent invited all the stable-boys 
en bloc to come over to America to see 
him. He “guessed he and the boys 
could teach them a trick or two.” 

After luncheon he wanted us all to 
come out on the lawn to be photographed, 
particularly the Countess, and said to 
the young Count, “You tackle the 
Missus [meaning the Countess], and I'll 
get the others.” 

Of course, no one refused. How could 
we resist such a charmer? 

He said to the Countess while “ fixing ” 
her for the group, “I wanted you be- 
cause you remind me so of my dear old 
mother.” The Countess actually purred 
with ecstasy, but I don’t think she would 
have liked to be compared to any “ old” 
thing (mother or not) by anybody else. 
In this case she merely looked up at him 
and smiled sweetly; and as for the blasé, 
stately Count, he simply would not let 
him out of his sight. At last the group 
was arranged according to Mr. Brent’s 
ideas, the host and hostess in the cen- 
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ter, while the others clustered around 
them. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, please 
look pleasant,” said Mr. Brent, and we 
all took the attitude we remembered to 
have locked well in on some former occa- 
sion, and hoped we looked “ pleasant,” 
and that “mother,” when contemplating 
us later, would approve of us. 

The Count’s birthday happened to fall 
on one of these days. Mr. Brent, who had 
intended to leave, was urged by both 
him and the Countess to stay. 

The young Count said, “Papa would 
be really unhappy if you went away.” 

“That’s real nice of him; you bet I'll 
stay, then.” 

On the day itself he was all-pervading. 
It was he who hung the heavy garlands 
and wreaths on the highest poles, agile 
as a cat, and draped the flags about 
the escutcheons placed everywhere. He 
helped the ladies arrange the flowers in 
the innumerable vases in the salons. He 
it was who led the applause when the 
deputation of young people from the 
village made their speech, and when the 
Count responded in his most dignified, 
courtly manner, Mr. Brent cried out in a 
most enthusiastic voice, “ Good for you!” 

In the evening there were visits from 
all the surrounding neighborhood; the 
ladies wore tiaras and all their jewels, 
and the gentlemen all their decorations. 
There was a grand supper in the state 
dining-room. Although I suppose it was 
the first time Mr. Brent had ever seen 
such a sight, he did not seem in the least 
astonished. He circulated about the dis- 
tinguished company, made himself most 
agreeable indiscriminately to young and 
old. He was in full glory, and certainly 
was the life of the evening, which finished 
brilliantly with a grand display of fire- 
works set off from the tower, so that they 
could be seen from far and near. 

The next day Mr. Brent left. When 
he bade me good-by he said: “ Good-by, 
ma’am. If I have had a good time here, 
I owe it all to you.” 

“Oh no, you don’t,” I said; “you owe 
it all to yourself, and you may say to 
your mother from me that you won all 
hearts.” 

“Ah!” he sighed, turning away his 
head, giving my hand an extra squeeze, 
“if vou ever come to Colorado, just ask 
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any one for Johnny Brent, and if I 
don’t stand on my head for you it ’ll 
be because I’ve lost it.” 

His leave-taking of the Countess was 
almost pathetic. He held her hand long 
and tenderly, and said, “I can’t find any 
words, ma’am—I mean Countess—but... 
thank you; that’s all I ean say.” 

And the Countess—we thought we 
should faint!—put her hand on his shoul- 
der; he bent his head, and she kissed him 
on his forehead. And he—were the 
heavens going to fall?’—stooped down 
and kissed her cheek. 

The Count said: “Good-by, my boy. 
Come again to see us”; and going to the 
walls where his collection of pistols hung, 
took one of them and handed it to him. 
“This will remind you of us, but don’t 
kill any one with it.” 

“Never,” said Mr. Brent. “I will 
hang it round my neck.” 

Thus departed our American hero; for 
who but a hero could have stormed such 
a fortress and broken down all the tradi- 
tional barriers? But his departure left 
a blank which even the visit of royalty 
in the person of Prince Frederic-Charles 
of Prussia could not fill. 


FURSTENBERG, December, 1874. 
Dear Mother: 


The Duke of Nassau had promised to 


come here to shoot wild boars, for which‘ 


this forest is celebrated. Count West- 
phalen sent invitations far and wide to 
eall his hunting friends to join. Before 
the arrival of the Duke, carriage after 
carriage entered the courtyard; oceans of 
fur coats, gun-cases, valises, bags, and 
fur-lined rugs were thrown about in the 
hall to be sorted out afterward. Then 
the Duke drove up in a sleigh with four 
horses, his aide-de-camp, two postilions, 
and a friend, both of them so wrapped 
up in pelisses and immense fur caps that 
you could only see the tips of their red 
noses, like signals of danger on railroads. 
No wonder! They had had three hours 
of this cold sleigh-ride! 

The quiet old chiteau was transformed. 
Each guest had his own servant and 
chasseur. The servants helped serve 
at dinner. The chasseurs cleaned the 
guns, lounged about smoking their pipes, 
and looked picturesque, attitudinizing in 
their Tyrolean hats, with their leather 





gaiters, short green jackets, and leather 
belts, in which they carried their hunting- 
knives and cartridges. 

His Highness (who is very short and 
thick-set) was accompanied by a secre- 
tary, a chasseur, a valet, two postilions, 
two grooms, and four horses. He had 
six guns, six trunks, and endless coats 
of different warmth. In the twinkling 
of an eye, cigar-cases, pipes, photographs, 
writing-paper (with his own monogram), 
and masses of etceteras were spread 
about in his salon, as if he could not even 
look in his looking-glass without having 
these familiar objects before his eyes. 

At twelve o’clock high (very high) 
lunch was served. The servants brought 
in the eatables in monstrous quantities, 
and disappeared, the guests served them- 
selves and one another, and, when out 
of occupation, fed the fire, where logs 
smoldered all day. 

At a reasonable hour after cigars and 
cigarettes had been smoked, the sleighs 
were ordered to be in readiness in the 
courtyard. The thirty or forty trackers 
had been out since early morn. The 
Count has fourteen thousand acres to be 
tracked over, therefore such an early 
start was necessary. 

The hunters swallowed a bitter pill 
when they asked us ladies to accompany 
them, but they knew their hostess would 
not let them go without her; so why not 
take the tame bores while shooting the 
wild ones? 

They portioned off one lady and one 
gentleman to each sleigh. These sleighs 
are very small and contrived for the 
confusion of mankind. I cannot imag- 
ine what a man, if he has reasonably 
sized legs, does with them. You sit in 
a bag of sheep’s wool, or perhaps the bag 
is simply two whole sheep skins sewed 
together. You stretch your legs, thus 
pinioned on the sides, out as far as 
they reach, then the driver puts a board 
over them on which he perches himself, 
nearly over the horse’s tail, and off you 
go. 

The poor horses are so dressed up that 
if they could see themselves they would 
not know whether they were toy rabbits or 
Chinese pagodas. On the horse’s back is 
a huge net, which not only covers them 
from head to tail, but also protects those 
in the sleigh from the snow flying in 
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their faces. I should think that this net 
would be excellent in summer to keep 
the flies off; it does certainly suggest 
mosquito-netted beds and summer heat. 
Over the net is an arrangement which 
looks like a brass lyre adorned with 
innumerable brass bells, that jingle and 
tinkle as we trot along, and make noise 
enough to awake all the echoes in the 
forest. On each side of the horse’s head 
hang long, white horse-hair tails. 

Arrived on the spot, Count West- 
phalen placed his different 
trees; the best place, of course, fell to 
the Duke, and I had the honor to stand 
behind him and his gun. I hoped that 
neither would go off! The Duke is very 
near-sighted and wears double-barreled 
spectacles, which have windows on the 
that he look around the 
corner without turning his head. 

Every one was begged to be perfectly 
quiet, otherwise there would be disaster 
all along the line. I could keep quiet 
very well for a time, but the back of a 
man crowned with a Tyrolean hat, hav- 
ing farther down a monstrous pair of 
lined with straw, lost its in- 
terest after a while, and I began to look 
at the scenery. 


guests by 


sides, 80 can 


overshoes 


It must be lovely here 
The valley, where a little 
through the 
meadow (now ice and snow), bordered on 
both sides by high pine woods, must then 


in summer! 
brook meanders gracefully 


be covered with flowers and fresh, green 
grass, and full of light and shadow. 

His Highness and I] under a 
splendid oak, and there we stood waiting 
The Duke, I, 
and the oak were silence personified. A 
dead branch would crack, or the trunks 
of smaller and ignorant pines would 
knock together, and the Duke would look 
around the corner and say “ Chut!” in a 
low thinking I playing a 
tattoo on the trees. “ Now the trackers 
are on the scent!” he said, and after this 
I hardly dared to breathe. “They have 
to drive the with the wind,” he 
whispered. “If they smell us they go 
away.” 


were 


for something to happen. 


voice, was 


boar 


The trackers, or Treibers, go in couples, 
Count Westphalen leading them. It is 
not etiquette for the host to shoot; he 
must leave all the chances and glory to 
his guests. the trackers 
various servants and chasseurs carrying 


Among were 
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extra guns and short daggers for the 
final despatch (le coup de grace). We 


heard them coming nearer and nearer, 
but we boar. Many other ani- 
mals came wonderingly forward; some 


saw no 


foxes, trailing their long tails gracefully 
over the snow, looked about them 
trotted off; a furtive deer cautiously 
peered around with ears erect and trotted 
off also; but it was not for such as these 


and 


we stood ankle-deep in the snow, shiver- 
ing with cold half frozen. <A _ shot 
now would spoil all the sport. One has 
a longing to talk when one is told to be 
quiet. I 


and 


ean’t remember 


thought of so 


ever having 
clever things I 
wanted to say as I did as I stood behind 
the ducal back. Things that would be 
forever lost! And I tried to enter them 
and fix them in my brain to be produced 
later, but alas! 

The Duke, being, asx I said, very near- 


many 


sighted, came near shooting one of his 
The man who carried his 
extra gun had tied the two ends of a sack 
and put it over his head to keep his ears 
warm. 


own servants. 


Just as the Duke was raising his 
gun, thinking that if it was not a boar 
else, I 


“ O’est votre domestique, 


it was something ventured a 
gentle whisper, 
monseigneur,’ and he had the grace to 
whisper, “ Merci!” 


Finally we saw beneath us on the plains 


three wild boars leaping in the snow, 
followed by a great many more. They 


had the movements of a porpoise as he 
dives in and out of the water, and of an 
ungraceful and hideous pig when hop- 
ping along. 

The Duke fired his two shots, and, let us 
hope, two boars fell. The others flew to 
right and left, except one ugly beast, who 
came straight toward our individual tree; 
I must say that in that moment my little 
heart was in my throat, and I realized 
that the tree was too high to climb and 
too small to hide behind. The Duke said 
in a husky voice, “ Don’t move, for God’s 
sake, even if they come toward us!” 

This Abraham’s 


obedience nothing to 


blind 
Here 


was I, a stranger in a foreign land, about 


was cheery! 


was mine. 
to sacrifice my life on the shrine of a 
wild boar! Count Metternich, behind 
the next tree, fired and killed the brute, 
It was high 
time to kill him, for he had begun charg- 


so I was quitte pour la peur. 
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ing at the beaters, and threatened to make 
it lively for us, and if Count Metternich 
had not in the nick of time sent a bullet 
into him, I don’t know if I should be 
writing this little account to you at this 
moment. 

There was a great deal of shouting, 
and the dogs were yelling at the top of 
their lungs, and every one was talking 
at the same time and explaining things 
which every one knew. Counting the 
guests, the servants, the trackers, the 
dilettantes, there were seventy people on 
the field, and I must say, though we 
were transi de froid, it was an exhilarat- 
ing sight; the snow is such a beautiful 
mise en scene. However, we were glad 
to get back into the fur bags and draw 
the fur rugs up to our noses, and though 
I had had so many brilliant things to 
say under the tree, I could not think of 
one of them on our way home. 

Fourteen big, ugly boars were brought 
and laid to rest in the large hall on 
branches of pine-trees, and a pine branch 
stuck artistically in each of their mouths. 
They weighed from one hundred to three 
hundred pounds each, and smelt like a 
eart-load of dead cats, but they were 
immensely admired by their killers, each 
of whom pretended to recognize his own 
booty and to claim it for his own. The 
hunters have the right to keep the jaws 
and teeth, which they have mounted and 
hang on their walls as trophies. 

Count Westphalen has his smoking- 
room filled to overflowing with jaws and 
teeth and chamois heads, ete. They make 
a tremendous show, and add feathers to 
his already well-garnished cap. 

Howard, who was with me, said to the 
Duke in his sweet. childish voice, looking 
up into his face, “I am so sorry for you.” 

“Why?” said the Duke. 

“Because the Prussians have taken 
away your country from you.” 

We all trembled, not knowing how the 
Duke would take this; but he took it very 
kindly, patting Howard on the back, and 
said, “ Thank you, my little friend, I am 
sorry, too, but there is nothing to be 
done,” and his eyes filled with tears. The 
next day he gave Howard his portrait, 
with “Pour mon petit ami, Howard 
Moulton—d’un pauvre chassé, Adolf, Duc 
de Nassau.” 

Very nice of him, wasn’t it? 
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Rog, April, 1875. 
Dear Mother: 

I came here to stay with my friends 
the Haseltines, who live in very fine 
style in the beautiful Palazzo Altieri on 
the second floor; Mr. Haseltine paints 
lovely landscapes, which every one ad- 
mires and appreciates. 

I have met so many old friends of 
whom you will be glad to hear, and I have 
also made the acquaintance of William 
Story, the sculptor of whom you have 
always talked so much. You will be 
pleased to know that I have at last seen 
him—Mrs. Story, Miss Story, and the 
third story where they live in the Palazzo 
Barberini; I have already counted many 
times the tiresome one hundred and 
twenty steps which mount to their apart- 
ment, and I have dined frequently with 
them in their chilly Roman dining-room. 
This is warmed only by the little ap- 
paratus which in Rome goes for a stove. 
It has a thin leg, which it sticks out of 
a hole made in the side of the house, and 
could warm a flea at a pinch. 

My cold toes in my evening shoes 
welcomed the smelly hay under the thin 
carpet which covers the stone floor, and 
my poor bare neck and shoulders shiv- 
ered in this “ Greenland’s-icy-mountain ” 
temperature so common to Roman pal- 
aces. This was before I was an habitué, 
but after I had become an habitué I wore, 
like the other jewel-bedecked dames, 
woolen stockings and fur-lined over- 
shoes. The contrast must be funny if 
one could see aboveboard and under- 
board at the same time. 

The Storys generally have a lion for 
dinner and for their evening entertain- 
ments. My invitations to their dinners 
always read thus: “ My dear Mrs. M , 
we are going to have ”—(mentioning the 
lion) —“ to dinner. Will you not join us? 
And if you would kindly bring a little 
music it would be such a.. .” etce., ete. 
No beating about the bush, is there? 
The other evening Miss Hosmer, a fe- 
male rival of Mr. Story in the sculptur- 
ing line, was the lion of the occasion, 
and was three-quarters of an hour late, 
and her excuse was that she was studying 
out the problems of perpetual motion. 
Mr. Story, who is a joker, said that he 
wished the motion had been perpetuated 
in a botte (which is Italian for cab). 
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SOME 


[ have always wanted very much to see 
the famous Garibaldi, and as I knew that 
1c was in Rome, I was determined to 
have a glance at him. But how could 
he done? I had been told that he was 
quite farouche and quite unapproach- 
able. and that he disliked, above all, 
strangers. 

However, where there is a will there 
seems to come a way; at any rate, there 
did come a way, and this is the way it 
ame. At dinner at the French Em- 
bassy I sat next to Prince Odelsealchi, 
nd told him of my desire to see Gari- 
baldi, and he said 
ge it for you. I have a friend who 


“ Perhaps I can man- 
ag 
knows a friend of Garibaldi, and it might 
be arranged through him.” 

‘Then,” I said, “your friend who 
knows a friend of Garibaldi’s will let you 
know, and as you are a friend of my 
friend you will let her know, and she will 
let me know.” 
he an- 
perhaps im- 
possible, but we will do our best.” 

Two days later there came a message 
from the Prince, saying that if Mrs. 
Haseltine and I would drive out to Gari- 
baldi’s villa, the friend and the friend 
of the friend would be there to meet us 
and present us. This we did, and found 
the two gentlemen awaiting us at the 
gate of the villa. I felt my heart beat 
a little faster at the thought of seeing 
the great hero. 


‘It sounds very complicated,” 
swered, laughingly, “and i 


Garibaldi was sitting his garden in 
a big, easy wicker chair, and looked rather 
grumpy, I thought—probably he was an- 
noyed at being disturbed—but he ap- 
parently made up his mind to accept the 
inevitable, and, getting up, came toward 
us, and, on our being presented, stretched 
out a weleoming hand. 

He had on a rather soiled cape and 
foulard, the worse for wear, around his 
neck, where the historic red shirt was 
visible. His head with its long hair was 
covered with a velvet calotte. He looked 
more like an invalid basking in the sun 
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with a shawl over his legs than he did 
like the hero of my imagination, and 
the only time he did look at all military 
was when he turned sharply to his par- 
rot, who kept up an incessant chattering, 
and said in a voice full of command, 

Taci!” which the parrot did not in the 
least mind. 

Garibaldi apologized for the parrot’s 
bad manners by saying, “He is very 
unruly, but he talks well”; and then 
added, “ Better than his master.” 

‘TI don’t agree with you,” I said. “I 
can understand you, whereas I can’t even 
tell what language he is speaking.” 

‘He comes from Brazil, and was given 
to me by a lady,” he answered. 

“Does he speak only Brazilian?’ I 
asked. 

‘Oh no; he ean say ‘Jo t’amo’ and 
‘Caro mio,” 

That shows how well the lady edu- 
cated him. Will he not say ‘Jo t’amo’ 
for me? I should so love to hear him.” 

But in spite of tender pleadings the 
parrot refused to do anything but scream 
in his native tongue. 

Garibaldi talked Italian in a soft voice 
with his friend, and French to us. He 
asked a few questions as to our nation- 
ality, and made some other common- 
place remarks. When I told him that 
I was an American he seemed to un- 
bend a little, and said: “TI like the Amer- 
icans. They are an honorable, just, and 
intelligent people.” 

He must have read admiration in my 
eyes, for he laid himself out (so his 
friend said) to be amiable. Amiability 
toward strangers was evidently not his 
customary attitude. He went so far as 
io give me his photograph, and wrote 
‘Miss Multon” on it with a hand far 
from clean, but it was the hand of a 
brave hero, and I liked it all the better 
for being dirty. It seemed somehow to 
belong to a hero. On our taking leave 
of him he conjured up a wan smile, and 
said very pleasantly, giving us his hand, 
“A riverderci.” 
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Fuego 


BY HORACE FISH 


T was in that part of the world which 

is neither France nor Spain, the 

part which is south of one and north 
of the other, west of Italy, and east of 
the sea. The inn stood, gray and weath- 
er- beaten, below acacia-trees. They 
grew persistently up the side of the low 
mountain, and June had brought their 
one week’s holiday of long blossoms to 
hang, white and still, over the crumbling 
eaves. 

The American woman sat on the 
steps, looking down the yellow, narrow 
road. She was more lonely than alone, 
for the keeper of the inn was near her, 
unpacking his new cases of wine and 
talking at random. 

“ Madame finds our mountains weari- 
some,” he said, slipping the husk from a 
thin bottle. “Or perhaps madame finds 
it too difficult to paint—or,” correcting 
himself, “not beautiful enough.” 

A fraction of a smile hardened one 
corner of the woman’s mouth. It was 
not the innocent reference to her paint- 
ing, it was the “madame” that made 
it hard. Gazing down the road to the 
open fields of valley stubble, she winced 
at the unmarried years that brought 
“madame” to the lips of the keeper of 
the inn. She had become selective in 
the matters of life. She chose her 
vords. And inn-keepers never choose 
theirs. She called herself a painter now, 
not an artist. Success made artists. 

She did not answer the keeper of the 
inn. She knew there was no need till 
the new case was empty. His intermit- 
tent voice went on, with the monotonous 
irregularity of an insect’s. Gradually 
her mind heard it, and she listened again. 

“But life, the travelers tell me, is 
dull everywhere. That applies, of course, 
only to gentlefolk and to artists. So you 
should be glad, madame, that you are 
simply rich, and have the qualities of 
neither.” 

A cylinder of straw fell near the 
woman’s feet, and she leaned over and 
picked it up. 


“Tlow glad I am,” she said, slowly, 
“that you do not speak humorously.” 

The host paused, a bottle in one hand, 
a wrapper in the other, ana looked at 
her. “ But, madame,” he said, a little 
troubled, “how could I speak lightly 
upon so delicate a subject? It is only 
when ma-mademoiselle is gloomy that 
one tries to amuse her.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, absently. She 
was gazing again at the distant stubble- 
fields. The thoughtful mademoiselle had 
been more troubling than the thoughtless 
madame. 

The insect voice hummed on, but she 


searcely heard it. She was enumerating 


four, six, seven weeks, one, two, five 
pictures; one mountain; one Spaniard; 
one French peddler; one-half peasant 
French, one-half peasant Spanish, total 
one peasant (the three of them had been 
different, but their pictures much alike); 
and, yesterday, one acacias. Plain bad, 
the acacias. Acacias are mostly white, 
with pink handles. So, of course, her 
white had given out, when she had 
enough pink for a Psyche. 

“Perhaps the cireus would amuse 
madame. It is here now, and there will 
be a performance to-night, and, if all do 
not come to-night, another to-morrow 
night. The preparations are in progress. 
Has not madame noticed? Or perhaps 
she would not interest herself. It is all 
there, directly before her eyes.” 

Far down in the yellow fields the black. 
moving objects took on meaning for her: 
the oxen lowering and lifting their 
heads in the shimmering glare, the ebony 
band that crossed their necks, the 
manikin human figures that moved fro 
and to against the gold of the sun; 
and that straight line, up and down, that 
came between her eyes, like a coarse woof 
in the canvas—that must be the tent-pole, 
dark and naked in the radiating heat. 

“There have been stranger things than 
that madame should be amused by the 
circus. Except me, all in the town will 
be there.” 
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“And will that be so many?’ This 
time the smile touched her eyes. 

“And from many miles as well—sev- 
eral in the mountains, and more than a 
eague more through the valley. In all, 
above two hundred, either to-night or the 
sum of both nights.” 

In a flash of sunlight from the bur- 
nished field she saw a streak of black 
eurve across the horizon. A man had 
lifted the yoke from the oxen, and thrown 
The dark line of the 
tent-pole had vanished, and around it 


it on the ground. 


was rising a drooping gray cone. 

“Even there have been some who have 
gone the two nights-—with the privilege, 
on the second night, of kissing the lady 
Though that would not in- 
terest madame, unless to paint. But I 
cannot say if that would apply to this 
whether there would be such 
doings. Yet I know that it is a fine 
circus, and if it were not for my pro- 


gymnast. 


circus 


fession, I myself would go. 

“Their treasure is a girl who is not 
afraid of fire. Even madame, with her 
brave red hair, might be afraid of a 
thing so unnatural as that. But this 
girl is not afraid. She rides standing up 
ipon a horse. The horse rides very fast, 
and she carries a wooden ring set on fire, 
and throws it in the air. It can be said 
with some reason that she is magic. For 
she eatches the ring, all fire, again and 
again, and at last she jumps through it, 
holding it in her hands, upon the horse’s 
back. In order that there be no cheating, 
she lights the hoop herself, madame, from 
a eandle. Indeed, she wou!'d let you 
come from your own place and light it. 

She is a Spanish girl.” 

A faint cloud had floated into the val- 
ley, and hung melting beyond the tent. 
An arm of the dying sun reached out 
and struck it, and lavender blood suf- 
fused it. One shaft of gold light strug- 
gled in the fields. 

The woman rose. 

“Perhaps madame would condescend 
to accompany my wife. My wife will 
always go to the circus. At least ma- 
dame might find something there that 
she could paint.” 

The woman laughed. “ Or something 
to fall in love with,” she said. 

“Ah.” said the host, 


“now it is madame that 


deprecatingly, 
is humorous.” 
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She looked 
“Please call me by my name,” she 
said; 


at him abruptly. 


‘stop calling me ‘madame.’ Say 
‘miss,’ and then my name.” 

Startled and abashed, the inn-keeper 
stared. 

“As you see fit,” he stammered 
‘ madame—mademoiselle 


Through the faintly star-lighted night 
the trio journeyed slowly down to the 
circus—the American woman and _ the 
inn-keeper’s wife together in the little 
eart, the inn-keeper leading the donkey. 
The American woman spoke to him. 

“Why do you not see it with us?” 

“But my wife must see it,” he an- 
swered, simply; “we may not leave the 
inn to the servant.” 

Two yellow torches flared at the en- 
trance to the tent, and in their glare the 
from the cart, the 
peasant woman clinging, in 


woman descended 
a quiver of 
nervous excitement, to her arm. 

She looked for the picture of the Span- 
ish girl who was not afraid of fire, but 
a torn red cloth had been hung over it, 
and where this sagged at the top she 
could only re ad, in crude, yellow letters, 
“La Fuega!” 

Across the entrance rail the host was 
speaking to them. “I will return for 
you.” His wife released his hand with 
a gasp, and now, with all ten fingers 
fastened on the woman’s arm, dragged 
her under the folds of the canvas. 

They sat on boards in the small, dim 
tent. It was filled, and half 


lighted by one oil lamp in the center. 


nearly 
The cireus began: a dingy parade of 
animals: a llama, a monkey on a dog, a 
manufactured zebra, in single file like a 
celibate procession into the ark. Then a 
man rode on two horses, hands in air, feet 
two feet apart, and a pair of lady gym 
nasts, like a set of sullen statues, pulled 
their trapeze from the roof. 

“Nothing, nothing that I ecouldn’t do 
myself,” reflected the American, grimly. 

Then came the clown. 
redder than her 
own; tight, like erinkled waves of paint, 
upon his head. and his face was as 
white as milk, a hue that, in the thin 


His hair was red, 


glare of the lamp, was whiter, deathlier 
With her chin on her 
American woman was leaning 


than powder. 


hand the 
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forward, and as he stood still to bow she 
found herself looking straight into his 
eyes. 

He bowed—toward her, and to right 
and left. He was the clown, and the 
crowd laughed. Even before he com- 
menced his tumbling, his grotesqueries, 
they laughed. He was a clown, and they 
did not know he was not funny. They 
had come to be amused. 

The inn-keeper’s wife was tugging at 
the American’s cloak. “It is now,” she 
whispered, tensely. “When the clown 
is finished, then the Spanish girl comes 
with her fire! Oh, I am too happy! If 
only my dear husband were with me!” 

The clown gravely left the ring amid 
shouts of laughter, and in anticipating 
silence the audience stirred and waited. 

“Ah, look, look, madame!” pleaded 
the inn-keeper’s wife. “Look at the 
gate, over there. She will come in there! 
See, the clown has sat down there, just 
where she will come in. He is to hand 
her the candle. See, he already has it in 
his hand!” 

And the woman gazed again into the 
white face of the clown. It was an 
ascetic face, thin and long and delicate. 
Across the circle of the tent, it was a 
narrow, white triangle, with eyes of hol- 
low spots, like a piece of linen with two 
holes burned in it; but already, on her 
painter’s vision, its acute outlines had 
fastened like the first, unchangeable 
strokes on an engraver’s plate—the an- 
gular, red-yellow brows, above the brown, 
round, reddish eyes, the slender, shadow- 
ing bones over the hollow cheeks; the 
sharp, small, hawk-like nose; the straight 
line of the sensitive mouth, colorless 
above and below the narrow scarlet of 
the tight-closed lips. 

The voice of the inn-keeper’s wife was 
whispering, like a vibrant wire, in her 
ear. 

“Now, now! She must come now! 
Surely she must come now!” But an old 
man was standing in the gateway. Hesi- 
tant, his silk hat twisting in his hands, 
he advanced before the hushed, expectant 


villagers. The intangible pall of a com- 
ing calamity was upon their holiday 
spirits. 


In the center the old man paused and 
looked helplessly around. Then his eyes 
met those of the clown, where he sat 
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cross-legged by the gate, and, seeming to 
take new courage, he bowed. 

“Signore and signori,” he began, un- 
steadily—“ signore and signori! I have 
to tell you that Sefiorita Fuega will not 
appear to-night. We crave your pa- 
tience and your pardon.” His voice 
stopped, and then, as one who remembers 
the kernel of his errand, he spoke again. 
“This,” his voice quavered, “this disap- 
pointment, signore and signori, we tell 
you with broken hearts, for it is because 
Sefiorita Fuega died last night. For 
this reason we hope that you will pardon 
us, and that you will enjoy the rest of 
our performance.” 

He turned away with drooping shoul- 
ders toward the gate; but a warning 
finger from the clown arrested him, and 
he turned back again. There was more 
courage in his voice this time. 

“T did not tell you, signore and signori, 
that our clown will take her place.” 

In the deep quiet of the audience, a 
quick throb passed through the American 
woman’s heart. The inn-keeper’s wife 
leaned against her heavily. 

In the gateway a horse was standing, 
and out of the darkness the clown sprang 
onto its back and rode into the ring. 
He had doffed his black-and-white cos- 
tume, and the peasants saw him riding 
in the knee-breeches and short jacket of 
their own people. 

In the center of the ring, planting its 
hoofs, the horse stopped, with the clown 
erect, fragilely poised, on its broad 
haunches below the hanging lamp, his 
hoop in one hand, his candle in the 
other. 

Her elbow on her knees, her chin upon 
her wrist, the American woman leaned 
forward. 

He touched the candle to the hoop, and 


bright fire, like a snake in boiling 
water, curled, licking, around it. Then 


the yellow circle sprang from his 
hand into the air, and the clown rode 
around the ring, tossing it, high and 
ahead of him, again and again, catching 
it in his naked hand, twirling it around 
his head, flecking the golden disk from 
the muscles of his long, white fingers from 
one palm to the other. 

It was his hands on which the woman’s 
look was fastened, as they closed and 
twitched and opened on the bounding 
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ring of fire. She had thought of La 
Fuega’s feat as a thing of dexterity, of 
harmless, arithmetic calculation; of La 
Fuega as a poor child of trickery, flaunt- 
ing a spangled gown through a danger- 
less, trick-ruled flame, with two unfired 
spaces in her hoop, where she would catch 
it with the accuracy of long, hard-work- 
ing years. 

Jut could the hands of the 
clown, and the unmistakable lucidity of 
bound her brain to conviction. 
Once, tearing her eyes from his hands, 
she saw his face through the ring. 

Directly in front of her he was danc- 
ing the hoop in short circles before his 
Behind the light of it, the crim- 
son hue of his mouth was gone from his 
she looked upon dead 
the tunnels 
focused in hers 
the hallucination 
some pact be- 


she see 


sight 


body. 


ce lor, 


of his 


face, and 


chalk 


eyes. 


and 
depths 
fire, and 
there 


outlines, 
Their 
through the 
told her that 
tween them. 
The 


head, 


was 


flickering hoop passed over his 
down around his body, under his 
flying feet; up again, spinning alone into 
space, back to his hands, under his feet, 


head. A 


from the staring people. 


over his fluttering gasp came 
he clown was 
The Miracle of Fire was over. 

They passed out of the tent into the 


night, jostled by the chattering peasants. 


vone 
gone. 


Under the torch-light, on the metal-green 
grass by the mule cart, the old cireus- 
master with the 
ground in the cem- 
The dead girl was his daughter, 


was bargaining inn- 


keeper for a piece of 
etery. 
and, respecting his grief, the inn-keeper 
sold to him cheaply. 

As they plodded upward through the 
dark, the inn-keeper’s wife, with a deep 
sigh, bent from the cart and leaned her 
head against her husband’s shoulder; but 
presently she turned and looked wonder- 
ingly at the American woman. 

“Madame is weeping,” she said, pat- 
ting her gently on the knee. “ Madame 
weeps for the poor girl who is dead?” 

“Yes,” said the American woman. 
“And for all women.” 


The next morning mass was said for 
the dead child in the church, and the 
American woman knelt, shivering, on 


the bare floor. A drizzle of fine rain 


would descend presently, for a gray day 
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had fallen upon the valley and risen up 
from it in patches of thick mist. The 
host of the inn was by her as they went 
out. 

“ Perhaps it would interest madame to 
know why this girl can be buried, know- 
ing that she died in 
without a priest. 
there many 
the absolution of 


another town and 
For in 


necessary 


our church 
absolutions: 
fire and of water; the 
absolution of desire; the absolution 
those who die in war. 


are 


for 
Dying in fire, one 
is therefore purged and escapes purga- 
tory completely; in and in war, 
accidents, madame, are bound to happen. 
And in desire—” 

She laid a restraining hand upon him. 


“Ask the old man if I 
daughter to the grave.” 


water 


may follow his 
The inn-keeper looked at her. “ But 
madame would be doing an honor!” 
She pointed to the old Spaniard. “ Tell 
him I would like to honor his daughter. 
Ask him if I may go.” 
“ Madame has a kind heart,” said the 
voice of the clown, over her shoulder. 
The procession started, drearily, in the 
gray mist, plodding the lone!y 
miles to the burying - ground. Now 
before her, like a wanderer, now behind 
her, like an the clown walked 
silently, with bent shoulders. The waver 
ing string of dim figures reminded her of 
the parade in the circus. One of the lady 
gymnasts carried her baby, and 
have the dog with the monkey. 
She pictured the old man turning hand- 
springs to his daughter’s grave. 


along 


echo, 


might 
been 


She stood apart, lonely, depressed, as 
the coffin of boards was set down. The 
priest, centered in the small 4 
mountebanks and peasants, was prepar 
ing to read the burial service. A few 
paces away, the clown, his clenched hands 
hanging 


group ot 


through th: 
The 
old Spaniard was talking to the host of 
the inn. His vague, meandering grief 
had given place to some particular sor- 
row, and his arms, in a despairing ges- 
ture, reached out and fell, like the clown’s, 
to his sides. She beckoned the host to her. 

“ What is the trouble?” she asked. 

“ God taken his daughter from 
him, madame, and he that God’s 
will be done. But there is yet grief left 
on earth for him, for he must send her 


motionless, rose 


gray light like a weird monument. 


has 


says 
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to the Madonna in that unpainted box, 
without a pall.” 

The woman, her purple cloak on her 
arm, went to the old man quickly. 

“Senor,” she said, “forgive a 
stranger’s intrusion. May she pay a 
tribute to your dead? Will you permit 
your daughter to wear my raiment to the 
Virgin?” As she held out the purple 
cloak, the old man raised his black eyes 
to hers. 

“Tt has covered many dead things,” 
she said. Watching her like a frightened 
dog in winter, dumbly he took it on his 
trembling arms. 

The priest, the old man, and the inn- 
keeper spread the royal color on the 
coffin. The clown’s voice came through 
the mist. “ Signora is herself a Virgin!” 

Turning, her soul shrinking under the 
innocent words, she saw that he was hold- 
ing his own short, tight jacket out- 
stretched. “No, no!” she said, stepping 
back. For answer he lifted his head 
toward the sky, and she saw the fine rain 
beating on his upturned face. Then he 
silently slipped it over her arms and 
around her. As his hands touched hers 
she convulsively clutched the jacket to- 
gether at her breast, turning away. 

“T have done nothing,” she said. 

“ Madame has done the Virgin’s work,” 
he answered, gravely. “Is that nothing? 
When Madonna looked into my eyes last 
night, I felt that she was looking into 
my soul, which has been damned. But I 
felt that she was kind, and to-day I know 
that she is kind.” 

From the graveside the tones of the 
priest came hollow and _ melancholy 
through the rain. The coffin of La 
Fuega, who was not afraid of fire, sank 
into the oblong hole. 

Again the woman and the clown were 
the last in the somber procession. She 
walked with her eyes on the ground. She 
felt that he was going to speak again, 
and looked at him. There was a hesi- 
tant, querying appeal in his eyes, and at 
her glance he spoke. 

“Ts there a thing that I could do for 
the Madonna?” 

Instinetively, helplessly, the answer 
flashed to her lips: “Let me—” She 
stopped the words. The desire to see his 
hands had possessed and unnerved her. 
She choked back the cruel request, and 





instead remembered her earliest desire. 
“ Before you leave the town, let me paint 
your picture.” 

In his voice was an innocent surprise: 
“To paint my picture? The Madonna, 
then, is an artist? But this she could 
have had for the asking! It is too little 
a request.” 

His longing to serve her swept a deep 
color to the woman’s face; and suddenly 
the inevitable answer trembled from her: 

“Tell me how she died.” 

A strange light flashed into his face. 

“Ah, that, Madonna, is indeed a gift! 
Yes, when I have given it, the Madonna 
will know! For in that, I pay to her the 
last life of my soul.” 

A sense of omen kept her silent, and 
they walked after the far, dim shadows 
of the old man and the inn-keeper and 
the priest and the rest from the circus. 
She felt her heart contract, and she knew 
that she was trembling. As before the 
church, like some spirit his quiet voice 
came upon her out of the mist. 


“Ti is above a year that I have played 
in this cireus, Madonna. It is a poor 
circus, but with La Fuega we hoped for 
much, and the old man dreamed that we 
might cross the sea, to your country.” 

“You know my country ?” 

“From the kindness of your heart, 
Madonna, for the Americans have hearts 
larger than their purses. The circus, it 
is Spanish. As for me, I am Italian.” 

“ Napoli?” 

“ Roma.” 

They walked for a time in silence. 

“By birth, I am not of the circus. I 
am a more educated man, for I speak 
three languages, whereas the rest know 
perfectly but the French and the Span- 
ish. And after my way, I, too, am an 
artist, Madonna. With my own hands I 
painted the zebra. This might be called 
cheating, yet is not art greater than 
nature? And it was not a simple task. 

“Therefore, though I am but an in- 
different clown, I was of value to the 
cireus, and for the sake of the child I 
took its hardships for my services. 

“She was but that, Madonna, a child; 
or I think she would not have laughed at 
me. The Italian women are not so. 
They will kill as they will kiss, Madonna 
—for love. But they do not laugh as the 
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Spanish woman laughs, which is always. 
She was but a child. Her body will be 
sixteen years to-morrow. 

“And so I stayed with the circus, en- 
couraging her to leap through the hoop, 
and to stand more steadily upon the 
horse, and to be merry on the long foot- 
journeys. For I loved her, Madonna.” 

The American woman stumbled in the 
muddy path. The clown’s hand caught 
her elbow and again they walked in 
silence. 

“You must know that the old man 
had put his hopes upon her, teaching her 
to ride, to dance, and to tumble. This 
showed her the skill of jumping through 
a hoop, and at last he made her do this 
wonderful feat of leaping through a hoop 
set on fire. 

“So when I came to the cireus | 
sometimes played games with her; and 
afterward, in the long marches from one 
town to another, I carried her upon my 
back when she was hurt from riding on 
the camel. 

“For at that time we owned a camel, 
Madonna. But it became sick, and in 
one village the boy who had charge of it 
was frightened because it died, and se- 
creted it in a brook, and we were ex- 
pelled from that town for polluting the 
drinking-water. The old man, Madonna, 
did not give the boy up to punishment, 
for he feels keenly for such frailties; so 
we were forced to turn into another 
route, and presently we were in a bad 
low country. The zebra itself grew weary 
in the heavy sand underfoot, and the 
great trial of our enterprise was upon us, 
as an eagle casting its shadow down upon 
a man. 

“ Before and about us were long lines 
of’ dull bushes, which grew up out of the 
white sand. Trees also appeared, but 
they were short, as though God, Madon- 
na, had pushed them back again with His 
hand. God was there Himself, Madonna, 
sitting in some part of the blue, hard 
sky, which curved over like the half of a 
fruit, above thin clouds that looked like 
women’s veils. 

“Once we came to a little, desolate 
house, closed in by thick bushes, and en- 
tered it, falling behind the caravan for 
some adventure in the noon-day heat. 

“Tt was there that I spoke to her of 
love. I loved her in all ways, Madonna 
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as the child, as a woman. I loved the 
slim neck of the young girl, the large, 
smiling eyes of the child, her quick move 
ments, Madonna, like those of a_ bird 
on the twigs of a tree. 

“But she only laughed at me. She 
did not know, Madonna. I longed for 
her to show some sign, or make some 
promise, for all that I desired was to 
marry her in proper time, say when she 
should be eighteen. (Why had I need of 
haste, considering I was born to live for 
ever? There is no colony where the 
damned can die!) Yet her laugh mad 
dened me. A man is not reasonable 
when he loves. 

“ And as I watched her while she stood 
across from me in the old house, beyond 
the buzzing flies that floated between us, 
I said an unworthy thing, which drove 
the laughter from her eyes. I said: ‘If 
vou would love me, I would care for you 
in all ways, and you would never again 
jump through the hoop of fire.’ 

“T should not have said this, for it 
was her secret. The Fuega was afraid 
of the fire, so afraid that the fear never 
left her mind. It is a terrible thing to 
do what the little Fuega could do, and 
to be afraid each time! And I had been 
the first to know this secret, Madonna, 
and that was why I first loved her, 
watching her from the gate after I came 
to this circus. 

“Tt was in truth with astonishment 
that I saw her do this thing. There were 
but two spaces in the hoop that did not 
take fire, and here, with most ingenious 
art, she must catch the ring or be 
burned. The spaces were of metal, col- 
ored like the wood, and on them we put 
a liquid which prevents the flame. This 
liquid, likewise, was put all about the 
hem of her skirt, for the skirt truly 
touched the ring as she jumped through. 
These small duties I did for her, each 
night, soaking the skirt in the fluid to 
just the proper length, and improving 
the hoop in accordance with the growth 
of her skill. Also I would wait by the 
ring to catch and lift her from the horse, 
for she was always very weak, and this 
encouraged her. Such services she had 
not known before I came to the circus, 
and it is not surprising that she put 
some trust in me, even though she would 
not love me. 
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“Therefore I should not have spoken 
this thing. Why should she not fear? 
It was only the wife of Brutus who died, 
without fear, from fire. And it was from 
a great conviction of love that the wife 
of Brutus did that, Madonna; so to have 
my little one laugh again, I made games 
in the deserted house, and caught bees 
for her, until it was late in the day and 
we must return to the road.” 

The clown paused, as though he were 
lost in memory; and as the woman at 
his side listened for his voice, the sound 
of a twig, snapped by one of the plodding 
travelers before them, came through the 
mist as though from far away. 

“The sand grew difficult, Madonna, so 
I teok her upon my shoulder, which 
made slow walking; and when we over- 
took the circus, we found that they had 
reached the sea. We encamped there for 
the night, before going into the next 
town on the shore. All were rejoiced to 
have reached the sea, just across from 
which lay America; and the old man was 
in tears. He stroked La Fuega on the 
back, and pointed across the waves, and 
made much of her; for he is very old, 
from having too many wives, and shows 
his emotions readily. 

“While the sun was going down, I sat 
with La Fuega on the sand, and she was 
very happy at the sight of the ocean, 
which she loved. She had forgotten the 
little house and the hot sun, and was 
again my little child, and lay against my 
shoulder, watching the sea. 

“She said to me: ‘It is enough water 
to put out all the fire in the world,’ and 
with these words she sighed, Madonna, 
and fell to sleep. I would not let the 
old man waken her, and the whole circus, 
sitting about fires on the sand, sang the 
old songs of Spain until the embers died; 
and La Fuega slept in my arms the whole 
night. 

“ And holding her so, through the long 
hours, I thought of my love for her, and 
of how I could make her love me, and, 
as very unhappy people will, I began to 
tell myself stories, Madonna. If she 
should be in danger of her life, and I 
should save her, with a crowd of people 
to see, how could she not love me? And 
I pictured to myself, with a kind of 
pleasure, the terrible sight if she should 
atch fire in leaping through the hoop. 


“T knew that I could save her. I knew 
each movement that she made, and if the 
flame ever caught her dress, | knew how 
I eould run, in one instant, and throw 
her from the horse, and roll her in the 
dirt and put out the flames, so that no 
spark would have touched her body. 
That is why my soul is damned, Madon- 
na, for sitting there in the night I began 
to hope she would catch on fire. And my 
mind ran with that hope as a drunken 
man runs from the Virgin to the devil.” 

The woman and the clown were at a 
turn in the narrow road, and down the 
steep hillside the woman saw the dark 
figure of the old man, whom the priest 
was supporting by his arm across an im- 
peding stone. 

“And the wicked picture that I had 
made to myself did not leave my mind. 
It was always with me, and each time 
from the gateway I would watch to see 
the flame ignite her silver dress. Ma- 
donna, will you be still incredulous when 
I say that my soul is damned forever? I 
became impatient because it did not hap- 
pen. 

“One night the crowd cried out in ap- 
proval, and as she slid down into my 
arms she laughed with pleasure. It 
seemed as though she again were laugh- 
ing at my love, Madonna. I struck my 
breast because it had not been given me 
to save her life before that crowd. 

“ And, at last, the devil took me com- 
pletely.” 

The fog had closed about them more 
thickly, and in it ahead the last of the 
straggling circus people disappeared. 

“Again for many weeks we went into 
the low country, as now all such towns 
knew of La Fuega, and were waiting for 
her. I caught small toads that jumped 
before us in the path, and let them spring 
from my hand, because this amused her, 
Madonna. Yet my soul was running— 
as a man runs down hill, because he can- 
not stop himself. 

“T was not afraid. I knew the move- 
ments of the horse. I knew the weight 
of her body, the quick action of fire, the 
nature of dirt, and the arts of running, 
of tumbling, and of the trapeze, which 
teaches how to seize, balance, and dispose, 
without harm, the body of another. 

“Tn the last town but this, Madonna, 
I prepared her for the performance. I 
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lressed the horse, and when she had put 
n her stockings, I myself powdered the 
oles of the feet, for this is an important 
point in standing upon a horse. I put 
.e fluid on the metal parts of the hoop, 


it—while she closed her eyes from the 


listaste ful smell ot it- I poured oil upon 


the rim of her dress. 

“We led the horse up to the gate, and 
1ited back of it. It was here, every 
ight, Madonna, that my fingers quivered 


snatch her to me and hold her on 


my heart, away from the fire that fright 


ened her. The parrot-woman ran in past 

with all her little birds twittering 
under her costume, and La Fuega sprang 
on her horse, and I handed her the ecan- 
dle, and she rode out into the ring. 

“Even then, I was not afraid. I saw 
he horse trot around the circle, and the 
hoop, bright yellow, dance up into the 
air while the people clapped. 

“TI was not afraid, even when sh¢ 
sprang through the hoop, and the yellow 
flame touched her dress and leaped 
around it. I ran toward the horse and 
jumped at her, and, tying the burning 
skirt with my arms, threw her down upon 
her back, and rolled her over in the saw 
dust, and then tore away the hot cloth 
with my hands. A terrible sound was 
coming from the people, yet my heart was 
glad. I had seen hx r eyes as | dragged 
her from the horse, and the fear in them 
was a horrible thing; but feeling my 
arms about her, she knew that she was 
safe, and she laughed, Madonna. 

“She was there, in my arms, under the 
horse. A spark that had caught in her 
bodice, between her breasts, I crushed out 
with my cheek. A great ery of joy was 
all about. I had been right. No flame 
had touched her. But as I lifted my 
head from her breast to look at her, she 
read my face, and gazing up into my 
eyes, she saw deep into them, and she 
hat I had done. And her heart 
stopped, Madonna.” 


knew w 


They were standing under the drooping 
acacias by the inn. With the cold rain 
the hour of the blossoms had begun, and 
here and there the slender white clusters 
lay scattered. 

The woman spoke in a low voice. 

“Let me see your hands,” she whis- 
pered. 

Unclosing the fingers, he quietly placed 
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them in hers, and she lowered her head 


above them. Across the palms were 
streaks of angry red and pitiful swollen 
white. No oil, no water, had washed off 
the dreadful stains of black and of 


brown. In the fine rain, great drops fell 
down upon the hands. For the second 
time in her life the American woman 
was weeping. 

His voice spoke gravely. “ Why should 
Madonna weep for me? I am like the 
insane, who do not feel pain. Or, per 
haps, unlike the insane, for ] enjoy it.” 

She gently put away his hands, and 
turned from him. 

His voice can quie tly over he r 
shoulde r, as it had come from the mist 
before th chapel. 

“Tt is a strange boon for a soul al 
ready damned—that it should receive 
confession to the Madonna. Will she 
send one more gift into hel! ?” 

Mutely she looked at him. 

“T am returning to her grave until 
Would the 


Madonna come there when it is dark and 


the time we must perform. 


pray with me for her s 
come, 

The yellow torches were flaring around 
the tents in the valley, and the stars 
were fighting their way through dis 
persing clouds, when the American 
woman left the inn and slipped away 
under the dripping acacias. 

By the torche 3, the stars, and the pur- 
ple depths of sky that spread above the 
mountain like a cloak, her mind was 
blurred; and as she ran stumbling along 


the path, her vision of terrifying love was 
full of whirling color, of blackness, and 


of yellow fire. Ter flesh quivered with 
a longing to take those hands and trem- 
blingly close tliem. 

But when she came to the little garden 
of graves, it wi , as si had promised 
him, for two souls that she had to pray. 
His body lay across the mound of earth 
like that of one who has been crucified: 
but near one of his outstretched hands 
lay something white, like a small stick in 
the dirt. With a little hurt sound she 
picked it up, and she did’ not have to 
question how he died. The red mouth of 
the clown had sucked in the flame of the 
candle, 
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T is perhaps the main characteristic, 
the ruling principle of this judgment- 
seat to regard nothing human as 

alien to it. In the unbounded range of 
its interests, its amenities, all that con- 
cerns mankind is included, but from time 
to time it is able to afford its votaries a 
refreshing and invigorating surprise by 
something especially recondite in _ its 
inquiries. 

With the Easy Chair there is no high, 
no low; or if not quite that, there is 
nothing too high or too low. It is not 
long, as years count in the age of nations, 
since it looked carefully into the nature 
of something so far beneath the regard 
of most philosophers as vaudeville, and 
found much to praise in that variegated 
form of dramatie performance. Now it 
is moved by the course of events to invite 
its familiar circle of two or three million 
associate casuists to the consideration of 
that younger sistef of vaudeville, the 
cinematographic show, its essence, its 
potentiality for good and evil, and its 
actual influence on the manners send 
morals of the community as one of the 
most novel of the social forces. We are 
the more eager to enter upon the question 
because it seems to us that the feeling 
against this sort of show, though most 
respectable in its origin, has been too 
exaggerated in its expression. What to 
our experience (founded on a tolerant 
taste in such matters which we could not 
commend too highly to other observers) 
has appeared far more innocently tedious 
as well as innocently entertaining than 
the ordinary musical comedy or the 
problem play of commerce has _ been 
found by some experts in ethics delete- 
rious in high degree. The pictures 
thrown upon the luminous curtain of 
the stage have been declared extremely 
corrupting to the idle young people lurk- 
ing in the darkness before it. The dark- 
ness itself has been held a condition of 
inexpressible depravity and a means of 
allurement to evil by birds of prey 


hovering in the standing-room and th 
foyers of the theaters. 

Just how these predacious fowl op- 
erate, the censors of the moving-picture 
show have not felt it necessary to say; 
the lurid imagination of the public has 
been invoked without the specifications, 
and the moving-picture show has dropped 
to zero in the esteem of most self- 
respecting persons. It is possibly the 
showmen themselves who have therefore 
seen that something must be done, and 
who have sought for government approval 
of their films, quite unaware that this was 
a renunciation of individuality verging 
hard upon socialism. At any rate, the 
pictures shown are now proclaimed as 
bearing the warrant of censorship; and 
still another and more surprising step 
has been taken toward safeguarding the 
public morals. The pictures are some- 
times shown in a theater lighted as broad 
as day, where not the silliest young girl 
or the wickedest young fellow can plot 
fully urseen, or even the most doting and 
purblind grandams and grandsires, who 
seem always to form a large part of the 
audience. 

This ought, one would think, to be 
enough. But apparently it is not, if we 
may take in proof the case of a Massa- 
chusetts village where the moving-picture 
show prevails. The moving-picture show 
prevails everywhere, in Europe as well 
as America, and doubtless Asia, Africa, 
South America, and Oceanica. It has 
become the most universally accepted of 
modern amusements; the circus com- 
pared with it is partial and provincial. 
3ut in this particular New England vil- 
lage it is of an evolution which peculiar- 
ly threatens the spiritual peace and the 
intellectual growth of the place unless 
its forces can be turned to the promise 
of ultimate good. It began there in a 
simple town hall which three hundred 
people of every age and sex filled after- 
noon and evening at ten cents each, and 
so prospered the proprietor that now, after 
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years, he has built a much roomier 
ater, which the villagers continue t 


rong. He gives them, it seems, a ve ry 
eceptable amusement, and they in turn 
ve him some fifteen thousand dollars a 
ir, or about twice the sum they pay 
n school taxes. 

One would say this was very well, sup- 
osing the money of the villagers and 


eir neighbors was not tainted money, 


“<q 


1 to spend it in that way. 
But it has been discovered in Massa- 
husetts, if not in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Oceanica, and the rest of North and 
South America, that the moving-picture 
habit tends in both old and young to leth 
rey of mind and inertness of body, and 
| especially the school-children, when 
they have become accustomed to looking 
it the scenes and incidents thrown upon 
the white curtain, acquire a fixed indif- 
ference to the claims of orthography, 
mathematics, history, and geography. 
This is said to be und niably the case, 
ind we could readily imagine it, just as 
e could imagine that a very fatuous 


type of fiction such as most of our peo- 
ple read might disgust them with every 


rt of edifying lite . 
The que stion in M ssachusetts, as else- 
here, is what shall be done about it. 


ke sonie other 


rature 


[he moving-picture show, li 
things, “has come to stay”; it cannot 
be mocked or scolded away, but, as it has 
uready shown itself capable of uplift, 
ve may fitly ask ourselves not only 
hat it esthe tically is, but what it ethical- 
ly may b 
‘Oh, to what uses shall we put 
The wild-weed flower that simply blows, 
And is there any moral shut 


Within the bosom of the rose?” 


But we need not decide at once that the 
] 


moving-picture show is either a_ wild- 


weed flower or a rose, and poetically 
despair of its capacity to do nothing more 


than impart a “giddy pleasure of the 
eye.” Tf the authorities wish to share in 
delighting as well as instructing youth, 
why should not they make this enemy 
their ally? 

The moving-pict re show is in a me- 
chanical wav not onlv the latest of “the 
fairy dreams of science,” but it is the 
most novel of all the forms of dramatic 
entertainment. Yet if pantomime is one 
of the oldest forms of drama, the moving- 


picture show is of an almost Saturnian 
antiquity, for pantomime is what the 
moving picture is, whether representing 
a veritable incident or a fanciful inven 
ion. As even the frequenter of it may 


, its scenes have been photo- 





graphic studied from the action of 
performers more rather than less skilled 
than the average, who have given th 
camera a dress-rehearsal of the story 
thrown upon the white curtain for his 
pleasure or improve ment. The stage 
direction flashed on the same space be- 
tween the acts or scenes offers the spec- 
tator the needed clue, and in the vivid 
action of t 


ie dumb-show he searcely 
misses the text which would be spoken 
in the theater. In fact, as most plays 
in most theaters are done, he is the 
gainer by the silent demonstration, which 
in the dress-rehearsal may well have in- 
cluded spoken dialogue. Of course, the 
stuff itself is crude enough, oftenest 
sometimes it is not crude, and the panto- 
mime has its fine moments, wh 


] 


loses one’s self in the artistic pleas 


quite 
ure of the drama. Where a veritable 
incident is portraye d, one has the d 
light of perce iving how dramatie life 
and how full cf tragedy and comedy. 

It is a convention of the moving pic- 
ture that life is mo:tly full of farce, but 


that is an error which it shares with th 
whole modern stage, and it is probabl 
that when the moving-picture show is 
asked to be serious, as we propose it shall 
be, it will purge itself of this error 


Meanwhile our proposition is that th 
school committee of that dismayed Massa 
chusetts town, who find their pupils and 
their pupils’ money going to the moving- 
picture theater, shall make friends with 
its manager. They will possibly not find 
him a mammon of unrighteousness, but 
a fellow-man willing to co-operate with 
them to a good end if they can show him 
that it will pay. To this end they can 
contribute by actually paying him out of 
the school f nd on condition that he will 
make his theater a part of the school 


system during certain hours of the day. 
The ed rs } find that the chil 

dren we 'd rat} I Ten < 3 of their 

parents’ money to go and look idly on at 


a succession of fictitious and largely im- 


possible events as portrayed on the white 
curtain of the theater than come to 
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school for nothing, or for nothing more 
than their fathers and mothers must now 
pay in taxes, and pass the day in study- 
ing and reciting from text-books which 
do not offer the allure of the picture show. 
But there is no reason why their studies, 
many of them, should not offer that al- 
lure. It is difficult, of course, and very 
likely it is impossible, say, for English 
spelling to be made pictorially charming, 
but it might very easily be made amusing 
by throwing on the white curtain an illus- 
trated series of the more preposterous in- 
stances in which our orthography insults 
the reason and sins against common 
sense. Arithmetic would not lend itself 
much more readily to the processes of 
the moving pictures, and yet the mathe- 
matical ambition of the children might 
be stimulated by the vision, say, of a 
lightning -caleulator working his mir- 
acles at a quivering blackboard. Every 
other branch of learning might be turned 
from the dry stock which now revolts the 
youthful mind, though it no longer 
threatens the youthful body so much as 
formerly, and set it before the charmed 
sense in all the bloom and sweetness of 
a living plant. We do not know just 
what seiences are studied in our public 
schools, but we will suppose geology may 
be one of them, and we believe that noth- 
ing more attractive to the young is now 
set forth on the theater curtain than 
some scene of Eocene life would be. 
No imaginative boy could fail of high 
joy in the presentation of 


“dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in the slime,” 


or even a peaceful moment when the 
ichthyosaurus and the plesiosaur amphib- 
iously sported together on the shores of 
time and the pterodactyl floated in the 
warm air above them. A flower-loving 
little maid might usefully lose herself in 
the vision of a forest of tree-ferns, and 
in thinking of the specimens she could 
gather for her herbarium from them she 
might feel through the association of 
geology with botany the unity of all 
science. 

We are trying, perhaps too playfully, 
to commend to the reader the possi- 
bility which we have seriously in mind. 
We would really like to convince our 
educators of the immense helpfulness 


which they might find in the managers 
of the moving-picture shows if it came 
to their joint instruction in geography, 
history, and the various branches of 
biology. Fancy the appeal which eth- 
nology alone, presented in pictured studies 
of the different races and civilizations, 
would have! Realize the immense ad- 
vantage of presenting human events in 
pictures which the most careless eye 
could not refuse to seize, over the actual 
method of teaching history by names 
and dates meaningless to most of the 
young minds which now reject them! 
Consider the charm which visual knowl- 
edge of the discoverers and explorers, 
conquerors, heroes of all sorts, reformers 
of every type, martyrs, inventors, authors 
even authors—would have if the student 
could know them in their persons as well 





as their experiences and performances! 
We would not trifle with the case as 
the authorities of that Massachusetts 
town conceive it. They have reason to 
be anxious, if the moving pictures be- 
guile once studious youth from the de- 
sire of learning; and wherever the mov- 
ing-picture show prevails the custodians 
of childhood have the same reason to be 
anxious. But we would by no means have 
them vex the managers of such shows by 
vain opposition. Failing their co-opera- 
tion, we would have the authorities take 
counsel with themselves whether moving 
pictures may not be introduced into the 
school curriculum. We are too little 
acquainted with the machinery and its 
working to suggest what steps should be 
taken to this end, but doubtless there are 
those who know. What we confidently 
look to is the excellent result. The chil- 
dren will no longer waste their money 
on the private picture show when they 
ean have the publie one for nothing, and 
the school will not be so hateful when 
learning is to be acquired with no more 
labor than lolling in the seats of the 
cinematographic theater now costs them. 
The lessons will be largely object-lessons. 
The wretched little boy or hapless little 
girl will not be obliged to try and guess 
what the different races of men are like; 
he or she will be shown the fact in 
photographs snapshotted from the orig- 
inals in the streets of their cities or the 
depths of their jungles. At the mention 
of Columbus, the great admiral’s best 
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portrait will be 
curtain, 


reproduced on the white 
Napoleon, Washington, 
Lincoln, and George the Third will be 
likewise visualized as they looked in life. 
The in 


full blast, and its liquid rival, the water- 


and 


children can be shown a volcano 


spout, moving rapidly over the sea in 
the liner. A group 
of icebergs and a chain of mountains can 
An 


not perhaps exceed the 


pursuit of nearest 
be contrasted with equal advantage. 
earthquake will 
powers of the all-comprehending camera, 
and a battle 
powder may be taught 
their every 


with smokeless 
to rage be fore 
detail of heads 


and legs blown off that they may realize 


modern 
Ww ith 


eyes, 


how glorious war 
in the 


is at close range; towns 


burning background and 
and children their lives 
fill the pe rspective. A sea-fight, 
armored battle-ships sinking one another, 
as easily rendered if the films 
recovered from 


women 


flying for will 


with 


could be 
were the body of some 
witness representing an enterprising met- 
ropolitan journal in the engagement. 

No economie or social fact need tran- 
scend the scope of the public-school pic- 
ture show. The operations of some giant 
industry, such as coal-mining or iro 
smelting, or some vast cotton-mill, with 
children than tend- 
ing the machine ry, and the directors in 
their 


younger themselves 
mahogany 
illustrated 
ent and instruction of 
the school boys and girls. Strikers and 
street fight, or the 
spectacle of policemen clubbing mothers 
from a train in which they are 


and 
arm-chaired parlors, could be 
for the entertainn 


oriental - rugged 


strike-breakers in a 
trying to 
send their little ones out of town beyond 
the struggling and starving, would im- 
part an idea of our civilization which no 
amount of study could without it. 

Of course, the more pleasin, 
of study can be taught as eas: 


branches 
as those 
Agriculture, 


we have glanced at. for in- 
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stenee, which is becoming more and more 
a science with every year; forestry, which 
deforested 
culture, 


vitally concerns our conti- 
the 
f the earth, sick of having its 
surtace scratched, 
hundredfold; fruit-growing, cattle-graz- 
all be taught best with the help 
illustration. It is only a 
two Central Park 
ties thought it advisable to show the poor, 
ignorant East Side children 


from, and by 


nent; dynamitiec by which 


fe rtility ( 
mere is restored a 
lng, 


of 


can 
Summer or 
authori- 


ago since the 


where milk 


having a cow milked 


Calin 
heir presence convince all that would 
But the ig- 
such a simple primary fact 

mov- 
far less cumbrously at 
less cost to the community. 


in 1 
come to see the process. 
norance ol 


could be 


ing picture 


universally dispersed by a 
and 
inealeulably 
We hav 
suade thx 
where to try first what may be done with 


said enough, we hope, to per- 
publie school committees eve ry- 
the moving-picture managers. They may 
ye assured that in a Vv conflict with these 
they will be beaten the 
will all the on 
: clandestinely, 
the 
managers 

will 


winning them over and 


managers ; for 
childre n 


they 


managers have 


side we fear. 
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co-operate 


fair 


have parents, too. in- 


to 
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by 
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them, chance 
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Se lfishly 


f the managers 
out against 
pre sent st 
tees will set up moving-picture shows of 
and them an 

public-school system. 


their own make integral 
the This, 
however, should be their final resort. It 
of socialism, and i 


is the last thing we would advise, 


part of 


vould savor 


socialism 
though 
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phi of might be 


phase socialism, it 
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PENCER’S formula for evolution 
the homogeneous becoming the 
heterogeneous—is arbitrary and fal- 
lacious. There never was homogeneity 
in any real being. We cannot define 
reative procedure as something becoming 
something eRe; it is always the some- 
thing else becoming. That is, hetero- 
geneity is primary in all creative ac- 
tivity; it is only in mechanical operation 
that repetitions—a succession of the same 
things or of the same processes—occur. 
In the physical world we see so small 
an are of the evcle of change that we 
are aware only of uniformity, so exact 
that it is the basis of mathematical pre- 
calculation; we are blind, therefore, to 
the creative activity which constitutes 
a living universe. Our study of the 
organie world gives us, in place of mathe- 
matics, biology, where we have a clear- 
er view of qualitative differentiation, 
which grows in complexity with the as- 
ceading seale of life. The emergence 
of the cell was the most novel of sur- 
prises—more novel than the nucleation 
of a star from its nebulous chrysalis, 
for that had a myriad precedents. The 
cell had no precedent, no visible or logical 
preindication. It was, in itself and in its 
brokenly continuous evolution, a distine- 
tive illustration of heterogeneity as a 
primary characteristic of creative activity. 
The supreme surprise came with the 
emergence of man, or rather with his 
awakening to the sense of psychical power 
and vision. The wide range of variations 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
was open to observation; the correspond- 
ences and interests relating man through 
his physiological sensibility and motions 
with the visible external world were def- 
inite and obvious. But, in this psychical 
awakening, something was discerned that 
had no outward prompting or leading, 
something that from the dawn of hu- 
man consciousness had haunted man’s 
troubled dreams; faintly whispering 
through every cleavage of his falteringly 
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analytical thought; beckoning in every 
shadow, and especially in the shadow of 
death which deepened into the sheltering 
darkness ; standing invisibly by his side on 
every new vantage-ground gained by him 
in his arduous conflicts, intimating as- 
pirations beyond any visible goal; a dim- 
ly felt and almost familiar presence in 
deeply moved human assemblages—the 
overtone of all rhythmic tension. 

The ghostly breathings and whisper- 
ings, the something overheard, became 
articulate, the unsheathed imagination 
projectively shaping the shadowy intima- 
tions into outward form—in rite and 
myth and, later, in heroie legend and in 
the creations of representative art. The 
invisible world was disclosed as another, 
vaster, and more open firmament than 
that of the heavens which night uncovers, 
lighted up by the nucleated constellations 
of human faith and imagination. 

These psychical nucleations overran 
the limits of the invisible and peopled the 
visible world with naiads, nymphs, and 
dryads; crystallizing in statues and tem- 
ples; informing uplifted symbols and 
metaphors; animating the tragic drama, 
and filling the historic past with godlike 
and heroic figures. 

If to these ancient psychical nuclea- 
tions we add those of medieval and mod- 
ern times, including the life of reason 
as well as that of the creative imagina- 
tion in faith and art, we have, in this 
broad and ever-expanding field of human- 
ism, something like an adequate illus- 
tration of heterogeneity as a primary 
characteristic of creative evolution. Cer- 
tainly no such illustration is afforded by 
the visible phenomena of the physical 
universe. And in this evolution the 
variations connote change, in a sense 
that no variations in physical evolution 
do within the scope of human time. 

They who insist that human nature 
does not change take note only of bio- 
logical phenomena, exeluding the vast 
range of psychical variations altogether. 
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EDITOR’S 


Human nature is really human only as 
it is inspired, informed, and transformed 
by the soul’s creative activity, and, thus 
considered, it far evident 
within the range of our observation and 
interpretation, the only nature that does 
change. 


is, so as is 


The conditioning environment 
does not explain the change; it is condi- 
tional mainly as it is itself a psychically 
the 


human environment, participant in 


creative transformation. 
There 


renaissan e; 


individual 
is incompre- 


is never a merely 


such a thing 


hensible. We could as easily conceive 
of an individual creating a language or 
a mythology. Society begets humanism, 
and the genius of a particular race its 
own kind of humanism. There is noth- 
mere conformity—that 
to be with one’s fellows in the sense 


ing creative in 
is, 
ot 


same 


being alorgside of them, doing the 
thing and in endless 
mechanical repetition. But when all to- 
gether by to do that kind of thing, 
or when thev begin to do some new kind 
of thing, the activity is from some fresh 
We 
recognize as something real a living race- 
experience, which we should eall generic 
rather than subject to psy- 
chical impulses that result in momentous 
risings, 


imitatively 


jan 


psychical impulse and is creative. 


collective, 


wherein 
individuality seems hardly to be taken 
account of separately, the impulse being 
all. In later stages of 
social evolution, the dynamics is differ- 
entiated, main currents are broken, the 
harmony becomes chromatic, and we take 
of individual every- 
where apparent, and of individual emi- 


nence 


social tide-movements. 


in each but o] 


note initiative as 
as a salient and determining factor. 

In the life ot every people that has 
counted at all in the making of human- 
ism, a period is reached when, against a 
dim, prehistoric background veiling the 
generic beginnings of language, of relig- 
eults, and of social foundations, 
emerge historical personages, leaders of 
heroic movements, founders of civiliza- 
tion, and, in the wake of these, sages and 
and artists. In fact, the growth 
of civilization and humanism is definite- 
ly indicated by the mentioned names of 


ious 


poets 


constructive leaders and creators, in nu- 
cleations and groups, illuminating the 
historical firmament. Here, indeed, we 
have the culminating illustration of het- 


erogenelty as a characteristic of creativi 
rhe firmament of constellations 


ver, 


activity. 


is, moreo itself continually chang- 


ing, reflecting new humanities in succes 
sive epochs—an A‘schylus overshadowing 
Homer, the Hellenic type still persisting, 
or the racial type itself is dislimned and 
a the 


surpassingly greater transformation from 


Shakespeare emerges, connoting 
Pagan to Christian 
The 


rather its urgency 


lost, but 
in the in- 
Whatever 


may fall upon the genius of a race, the 


generic impulse is not 
is reflected 
dividual eminences. shadow 
urgency of human destiny is ever more 
in the of 
por : 

Thus these geniuses 
have usually appeared in groups which 
] 


expressly manifest creations 


individual genius, 
our ret- 
of the 
group having so much in common with 
the others that the term 
group Latin 
abethan, 


shine forth as constellations in 


rospect of humanism, each one 
lesignating the 
Periclean, Augustan, Eliz- 

Victorian—is an ply expressive 
of a definite kind of art and literature, 
as of a harmony severally distributed but 
integrally distinct. 
the 


To our reflective re- 


gard main current, beneath all its 


brokenness, is, in any of these past epochs, 


clearer as to its character and evolution- 
ary meaning than it was to those who 
felt its direct impulse. The term Eliza- 
bethan is to us more significant than the 
rames of Shakespeare, Bacon, and Ra- 
leigh —it includes, besides these, the 
whole wave of buoyant heroism and 
speculation upon which a race was borne 
in the fulfilment of its destiny. 

We not the 
falling of such waves 
thus distinctly note “the ringing grooves 
of of that kind of 
which is not mechanical, not a rearrange- 
but which 
is vital, the issue being not simply dif- 


the 
and 


rising but 


in the 


only 


see 
past, 


change change 


ment of constituent elements, 


ferent, or divergent, or even something 
better, but In 
procedure, decadence is normal; ruin is 
the outward and visible of new 
ascent, as the undoing of sleep is the 
obverse aspect of re-creation. When the 
leaves of the are falling, the 
visible processes of vernal renewal are 


something new. a living 


sign 


tree in- 
al- 
to 


becomes 


ready going on, and as they continue 
the outward divestiture 
more apparent, until it is supine hiberna- 


tion, and the forest sleeps. So it 


on 


or 
RO 


is in 
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human renewals, only these are not such 
apparent repetitions as in the course of 
the seasons. The things to come, that 
are drawing on, are concomitants of those 
that are withdrawing. 

Perhaps futurity is the positive and 
essential aspect of the visible passing and 
vanishing of things, as nativity is of 
mortality, and we are drawn on in what 
is always the divine event. Evolution is 
thus seen as involution, new integration 
in every cathodic disintegration, as if a 
new universe were involved in the de- 
cadence of that which is visible. 


We seem intuitively to associate sleep, 
or some condition corresponding to sleep, 
with any new nucleation—perhaps be- 
cause sleep is so disintegrant and solvent, 
an instrument of withdrawal and oblivion, 
and is at the same time, on its creative 
side, a resurgence and fresh edification. 
We think of the nebulous state as one 
of sleep—and the planets are born. The 
biologist detects a comatose condition 
attending the fission which stands for 
reproduction in unicellular organisms; 
this fission itself being not a mechanical 
division, but a genetic process. The 
physicist intuitively associates any rad- 
ical planetary transformation, involving 
the emergence of surprisingly new ac- 
tivities, with some equally remarkable 
eataclysmie dissolution, asking what de- 
scent and oblivion balanced this great 
awakening. So in the thought of Sweden- 
borg vastation was the concomitant of 
new creation. In the legend of Eden, 
a “deep sleep” fell upon Adam, from 
which he woke to find Eve, suffering in 
himself meanwhile some loss and dis- 
integration for this new and surprising 
complement. We in some such wise imag- 
ine the Earth awakening to the surprise 
of organie life from her protoplasmic 
sleep, which connoted an abysmal de- 
cadence—the whole cathodie gamut, 
indeed, of cosmic descents from the 
beginning. 

If we could comprehend the mystery of 
sleep, we should have an intuition of 
creative transformation; we should see 
that in a real—that is, a living—world, 
all change is genetic. We naturally as- 
sociate sleep with nutrition and growth— 
with a kind of increase which is not mere 
accretion—also with a restoration that is 


renewal. Here we are noting a special- 
ized physiological function with which 
we have a definite and regularly recurrent 
acquaintance, and such experience of 
relief in its oblivion and of its wondrous 
re-creation that we dread insomnia as 
the direst bane of existence, bringing it 
finally to sterility and madness. But 
sleep is, as the great naturalist Buffon 
said long ago, an essential and primary 
condition of all life, in a deeper sense 
than is indicated in the specialized func- 
tion ordinarily called sleep. In this 
deeper sense, we are always asleep, our 
wakefulness being only on the surface. 
Just as the erescence we eall growth is 
but the diminutive of the soul’s creative 
activity, so ordinary sleep owes its gains 
to some deeper source from which it is 
reinforced. The release, withdrawal, in- 
breathing, and renewal have their largest 
meaning in this invisible ground of the 
soul’s reclamation. 

This deeper sleep, while it may inform 
that in which the body shares, is not de- 
pendent upon the nervous system, nor 
is it like that of the vegetable or that in 
which animal instinct stirs, though it is 
to such states that Buffon undoubtedly 
referred in speaking of sleep as a primary 
mode of all life. It is, in the meaning 
we wish here to convey of it, a purely 
psychical mode, belonging to the soul’s 
creative activity in its eternal ground. 
Buffon was thinking of existence in 
space, but the mode of life we are 
contemplating cannot be comprehended 
through metaphors, though having ex- 
hausted those suggested by the physio- 
logical function of sleep, especially those 
pertinent to its undoing and renovation— 
conceiving of these not as disparate or 
successive, but as one movement — we 
may, upon the dismissal of these similes, 
have an intuition of that oblivion and 
renewal which creatively constitute psy- 
chical change. Some such _ intuition 
arises in us when we read Prospero’s 
peroration in “The Tempest,” and in 
the ending of the revels and the vanish- 
ing of the aerial architecture we see our 
little life as rounded with a sleep. The 
vanishings leave not a wrack behind, the 
absolution is complete for wholly new 
Becoming. The otherness, the hetero- 
geneity, expresses only the differentia- 
tion, not the qualitatively real change. 
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MINE WAS A GREAT CAR AND NO MISTAKE; LEFT EVERYTHING ON THE ROAD 'WAY BE 
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Nervous Prostration 
BY MARIE MANNING 
j SCENE. The reading-room of a large and apologetic ' piano” increases rapidly to 
a popular hotel at a well-known resort dui “ forte.” testing to the fullest the powers 
, ing the season, It is after dinner, and of concentration of a lady deep in e80 
the quests have collected in the reading- teric literature. 
room for a little conversation; stimu- First Lady with a Gift for Personality. 
lated, doubtless, by the neatly framed No, I’m not naturally nervous, but I'm just 
signs: “Silence Must Be Observed.” recovering from a dreadful operation—two 
listas of green car pe ts, green walls, hours under ether 
green furniture, green palms and rubber- [Npeaks in an undertone, 
plants opening on all sides as a conces- Second Lady with a Gift for Personality. 
sion to the nerves of patrons and to Indeed, I’ve been through all that and 
maintain its reputation for “ restfulness.” worse— 
Very young girls who have become ac- | Also speaks in an undertone. 
quainted since the arrival of the after- [Lady deep in “ Higher Thought” who 
noon train hold hands, giggle, and ex- has been reading there is no failure, 
hibit the liveliest affection for one anotner. sickness, or death, backs her rock- 
One not so young abstains from these ing-chair out of the malign influ- 
manifestations, and glances about—every- ence and “holds the thought” of 
where, in fact, but at the one apparently health and happiness, which gives 
eligible young man in the room. The con- her rather a fatuous expression. 
versational hum.which has begun in an First Lady with a Gift for Personality. 
‘ 
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Isn’t it wonderful what we women can live 
through? [Shakes head. 
Second Lady with a Gift for Personality. 
Truly it has been said of us that we are 

fearfully and wonderfully made— 
[Also shakes head. 

[Lady deep in “ Higher Thought” looks 
at them with superior pity, then 
hands them a little pamphlet in- 
scribed “ Soaring on Fearless Wing.” 
First and Second Ladies with Gift 
for Personality subside. 

{ Motor Enthusiast in Exile. The classi- 
est little car you ever saw—three cylin- 
ders—multiplex clutch—direet shaft drive! 
First time I ever heard of the make—I 
read of an accident one of ’em was in and 
came through without a scratch. Went 
right over an embankment, turned turtle, 
killed three, and never loosened a screw! 
Sporty little machine, I said to Sally, and 
good enough for “muh”; next week I got 
one. Say, it was a winner— 

[Begins to get excited. 

Sally (soothingly). Now don’t get to 
thinking about your car, Jimmy; try some- 
thing nice and restful. Would you like to 
have a little game of bridge, or go to the 
pier and hear the brass-band play’? (E£z- 
plains sotto voce to the company): His 
doctor doesn’t even want him to think 
about his car; it’s upset his nerves com- 
pletely. 

[The “ Higher Thought” Lady barri- 
cades herself behind a smile of in- 
effable sweetness and _ noiselessly 
moves her chair beyond Jimmy's 
troubled aura. 






The Motor Enthusiast (turning the corners 
of a magazine as if it were a driving-wheel), 
Dandy little car—flexible, responsive, su- 
perior construction— [Trains off vaguely. 

Sally (soothingly). Never you mind, 
Jimmy, you’re going to get a bigger, better, 
more stunning car the very minute Doctor 
Brown says you’re well enough to 
home. 

The Wife of a Gentle Speeder (in a low 
voice). Can’t see how a motor gave him 
nervous prostration. Now Frank’s doctor in- 
sisted on his getting one to quiet his nerves. 
He was in such a state—couldn’t eat nor 
sleep till he got a car; now he’s all right. 

Motor Enthusiast (irritated at being coup- 
led with the Gentle Speeder). Mine was a 
great car and no mistake; left everything on 
the road ’way behind—nothing of little 
Willie’s velocipede about her. 

Wife of Gentle Speeder (in undertone to 
husband). Never went to a hotel in my 
life that I didn’t meet one of those desperate 
death-dealers sitting in an arm-chair tell- 
ing people about his record runs. 

The Gentle Speeder (braced by wifely en- 
couragement). Now I’ve found, by per- 
sonal experience, there’s nothing like a 
good, reliable car to take the kinks out of 
one’s nerves. (Reproving glance at Motor 
Enthusiast.) Your attention, focused on 
the car, takes your mind off self, business. 

[No one listens and Gentle Speeder’s 
homily is drowned in chorus of sud- 
den death, accident, and horror called 
forth by a recital of murderous 
machines. People who have not 
owned them sensitively defend uncles, 
aunts, cousins, or friends who have 

or intend to own them in the future. 

No one listens to the Gentle Speeder, 

who has cured his nervous prostra- 
tion by the humane qualities 
of self and car. 

Wife of Gentle Speeder 
(semi-low tone). Not much 
chance of meeting any “ nice ” 

people here; wish we had gone 

f to Bermuda—we could have 
gone to Bermuda, Frank, if 
you hadn’t been such a bad 
sailor. 

Gentle Speeder (distinctly 
nettled). You knew I was a 
bad sailor when you married 
me. I’m going out to the 
garage and have a look at my 
car—it’s people like this that 
bring motoring into bad re- 
pute. [Goes out. 

[Wife of Gentle Speeder 
ostentatiously opens 
book and begins to 
read with dramatic 
absorption. 

The “ Higher Thought” Lady. 
In the seeming, what is your 
trouble—? 

Wife of Gentle Speeder. In 
the seeming—? I don’t under- 
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THERE IS NO TROUBLE. SICKNESS, OR FAILURE ANYWHERE stand. 
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EDITOR’S 


The “Higher 
Thought” Lady. There 
is no trouble, sickness, 
or failure anywhere. 
There may to be 
sickness, trouble, and 
failure, but there is 
not; it is only in the 
seeming. 

Wife of Gentle 
We have paid 
thousand four 
dollars in 

bills for 
nervous indi- 
the seem- 


seem 


Speeder. 
two 
hundred 

doctors’ 
Frank’s 


gestion, “ in 


“Higher 
Thought” Lady (with 
That is 
seeming—in 


glou ing eyes) 
it, in the 
reality there is no 
nervous indigestion 
Wife of Gentle 
Speeder. Well, what's 
the matter with this 
bunch’ Indicates 
group talking about 
its nerves and motors.) 
And if it is not an im- 
pertinent quest ion, 
may I ask why you are 
here ; 
The yon Hiahe r 
Thought” Lady. I am 
perfectly well, but my 
family thinks I am 
run down nervously. 
I came here entirely to please them. 
Wife of Gentle Speeder (weakly Oh! 
[Decides not to take up “* higher 
thought” with this lady, as she has 
a bad complexion; 
Brooklyn will 
comple rions and worldly prosperity, 
and to stop falling hair, all in sia 
Decides it is better 
to employ a professional, even if ex- 
Voves 


atmosphe re 


knows of one in 


u ho quarantec good 


$25. 


lessons fo 


pensive. chair into more 


and overhears 
Semi-young Lady and 
Eligible Young Man 


she achieved a near 


mundane 
talk 
ipparently 
with 
ac quaintan CS. 
Nemi young 


between 


whom has 


Lady (in what she fondly 
considers an English accent). Getting aw’fly 
stuffy in what d’you think of a turn 
on the boardwalk ‘ 
ipparently Eligible Young Man 
manner indicates fear of romantic pe rils of 
boardwalk). Isnt it a little damp this eve 
ning ?—weather report threatens rain. 
Semi-young Lady (slightly contemptu- 
Oh, if you’re afraid of catching cold— 
{pparently Eligible Young Man (feeling 
he has said something foolish). I was think- 
ing only of you—/(amending hastily) | 
mean only of your taking cold. 
Semi-young Lady (with decision 
air never g me cold, it’s 
rooms I’m afraid of. 


here 


(whose 


ous). 


Fresh 


overheated 


gives 


DRAWER 





THAT | CAN'T 


AND 


SLEEP IF THE 
MATTRESS DON’T 


lick 


Ows MATCH 


Eligible Young 
Vildred, absent fiancée, 
least to avoid the wheeled 
Oh, well, if you’re not afraid. 
[They go out. 

Wife of Gentle Npeeder (taking heart in 
the absence of the “* Higher Thought” Lady). 
Well, I see his finish, and his engagement to 
Mildred Simpkins only just announced; she 
must be a perfect ing¢nue to let him come 
down here alone; why, it’s worse than an 
ocean steamer! 

Lady in Half-Mournina 
dining-room. The 
locks the door after her). The new potatoes 
were out were the soft-shell crabs; 
and as for Mildred Simpkins’s fiancé, she’s 
got nothing to fear from that girl—lI’ve for- 
gotten her name—but prowling 
round resorts for years. Her specialty used 
to be celebrating her twenty-first birthday. 
[ have friends who helped her come of age 


ipparentiy Van (think- 
ing of 
dete) 


chairs 


promises to 


mines at 


from the 
head-waiter ostentatiously 


(just 
and so 


been 


she’s 


siX successive years 

Wife of Gentle Speeder. The same friends? 

Lady in Half-Mourning. Of not— 
she began setting up her twenty-one pink 
candles on the Pacifie Coast, then dropped to 
Palm Beach, then Washington, ete. She’s 
always on the brink of becoming engaged, 
and then the man is reseued by old 
Aunt Jane who weut to the birthday parties 
ten vears ago. 

Wife of Gentle 


course 


some 


Speeder. It’s to be hoped 
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that Mildred Simpkins’s young man has an 
Aunt Jane 

Lady in Half-Mourning. I had such a bad 
dinner. The orange sherbet was out, nothing 
frozen to eat with the duck, and the mush- 
rooms with the filet mignon were canned. 
The table here is not what it used to be. 

Wife of Gentle Speeder. I can’t have any 
of those nice rich things. I’m threatened 
with nervous prostration. My doctor re- 
stricts me to rice and vegetables. 

Lady in Half-Mourning (with the air of 
one who can learn nothing further about 
nerves). Don’t you know that nerves are 
like wolves and must be fed! fed! fed! I 
have four meals a day and hot milk before 
I get up and before I go to bed. I went to 
the greatest nerve specialist in Paris, and 
that was all he did for me—never a pre- 
scription nor a drop of medicine. “ Four 
meals a day and hot milk before arising 
and retiring” was every word he said, and 
I paid a fortune for it, too. 

Wife of Gentle Speeder (with a touch of 
superiority). And I went to the greatest 
nerve specialist in Vienna—he attends all 
the royal family—and his only prescription 
was, “ Starve.” 

[Both nervous prostrates regard each 
other with slightly contemptuous 
sympathy. 

Lady in Half-Mourning. 
is not really nerves. 

Wife of Gentle Speeder (proudly offering 
incontrovertible proof). I am so nervous 


Perhaps yours 


that I can’t sleep if the ticking on my 
pillows and mattress don’t match. If I 


arrive at a hotel late and rooms are scarce, 
I don’t dare look to see—and then I ean’t 
sleep for wondering— 
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Lady in Half-Mourning (feeling that she 
must offer equally convincing proof). Wve 
never experienced any difficulty about the 
bed-ticking, but often I can’t sleep thinking 
of the disorder in adjacent rooms. I have an 
extraordinary sense of neatness myself, and 
never dream of going to bed unless the toes 
of all my boots turn the same way. 

The “ Higher Thought” Lady (appearing 
suddenly from behind a Morris chair). Ex- 
cuse me, but I couldn’t help hearing you 
speak about the bed-ticking and the shoes 
—now really there is no— 

Wife of Gentle Speeder )} 

Lady in Half-Mourning\ 
My husband is calling me. 
I’ve left my alcohol lamp burning 

[Both leave reading-room hastily. 


(simultaneously). 





i] Hotel Child (much beribboned 
and laced, corkscrew curls, phonograph 
voice). Mamma, may I have nervous pros- 


tration? 

Hotel Mother (a shade more beribboned 
than child, but with same _ personality). 
No, certainly not, I never heard of such a 
thing. 


Hotel Child. But, 


mamma, every one 
here’s got it. 

Hotel Mother. But, darling, they are 
grown up. 

Hotel Child. But, mamma, I’m _ very 
grown-up for my age. 

Hotel Mother. Now, Edna, don’t tease 
me— 


Hotel Child. 

Hotel Mother. Edna!!! 

Hotel Child. But just a little nervous 
prostration, mother darling. 

Hotel Mother (reluctantly). 


see, 


But, mamma— 


Well, Vil 


(CURTAIN.) 





Bobby’s Suggestion 


BY FOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


DON’T mind Father’s picking out the place where I shall live. 
I don’t mind Aunty’s choosing toys that she intends to give. 
I’m willing they should choose my food, whatever it may be, 
And I am satisfied with caps Grandmother sends to me. 
I do not mind if Mother has her say about my clo’es, 


But I do wish they'd called me in before they chose my nose! 


It’s proper that my teachers in the school-house up the street 
Should choose the books that [ should read, the poems to repeat. 
It’s right that when I’m feeling queer and have a stomach-ache 
The Doctor should decide upon the medicines to take; 

But when I go to school and hear the other children’s jeers 


[ wish I’d been consulted when they came to choose my ears. 


No doubt it’s wise to leave most things to older folks who know— 
What I shall do, what I shall wear, and whither I shall go, 


[ don’t complain of that at all. 


I’m satisfied with that. 


I'll let °em choose my coats and shoes, my stockings and my hat, 
But I do think the system’s wrong at least in this one case: 


The Kid that has to wear it should be “lowed to choose 





his face! 

















The Coquette 


Not Like 

VERETT’S father 
‘in good and regular 
carefully observed all and ceremonies 
at home as well as abroad. During a short 
at the table was occupied 
by a brother who did not say grace. Everett 
watched him anxiously for a few moments 
and then burst forth, “Uncle Max, why 
don’t you talk into your plate, as my papa 


does *”’ 


Father 


chureh official 
standing,” and 


was a 
rites 


absence, his plac ‘ 


He Knew 

ARRY’S new governess had been warned 

that he was apt to omit capitals in 
their proper places ; so, as the lesson was a 
dictation from Gray’s “ Elegy,” she paused 
after dictating, “The bosom of his Father 
and his God,” to say, “ Now, Harry, don’t 
forget what that line!” 

“Oh, I know! answered the small 
student, who toiled on without looking up— 

All that family use 


comes mm 


capitals!” 
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‘*The Ancient Marryin’ 


A Sure Sign 


YOUNG housewife advertised for a com- 

petent gardener to work by the day. 
By a strange coincidence, two applicants ap- 
peared at the same time. As she stood 
questioning first one, then another, she spied 
her mother sitting on an opposite porch a 
short distance away, directly behind the men, 
frantically gesticulating and pointing unmis- 
takably toward the less prepossessing of the 
two. The young woman, supposing her 
mother had some personal knowledge of the 
applicant, hired him to do the work. 

“Has that man ever done any Work for 
you, mother?” inquired the daughter when 
they were alone. 

é No,” replied the old lady, “T never saw 
the man before.” 

“Then why did you choose the tall man? 
he other had a much better face.” 

‘Face!” retorted the old lady, briskly. 
“When you pick a man out to work in the 
garden you want to go by his overalls. If 
they’re patched on the knees you want him. 
If the patch is on the seat, you don’t.” 


The Ready Retort 


RS. WINFALL, a society woman, always 
allowed the housekeeper to hire her 
servants, 

One morning. however, the mistress wished 
to interview the cook, who had been engaged 
only the day before. 

“What is your name?” inquired the lady. 

“Mrs. Me( ‘arty,” replied the cook. 

“Do you expect to be called Mrs. Me- 
Carty?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, not if you have an alarm 
clock.” 





His Way 
ITTLE _ five-year-old 
Joseph was enter- 
taining a convalescent 
friend by reading her 
the story of Jonah and 
the Whale. 

** An’ the people drew 
lots, an’ the lot fell to 
Jonah— ” 

‘But, Joe,’  inter- 
rupted his friend, “ what 
do you mean by drawing 


lots?” 
“Oh!” informed little 
Joseph, * they said, 


*Eeny, meeny, miney, 


mo,’ an’ it stopped on 
Jonah.” 


An Eye to the Future 
HILE playing golf 
at a_ fashionable 

country club near the 

national capital a cer- 
tain Federal official had 
the misfortune to play 


Er” an especially vigorous 


stroke at the precise 
moment when a dilapi- 
dated-looking darky crossed the edge of the 
course. The result was that the ball struck 
the negro and rendered him insensible for a 
time. When he regained consciousness a five- 
dollar bill was pressed into his hand by the 
golfer. 
* Thank yo’, boss,” said the injured man, 
after an examination of the bill. ‘“ When is 
yo’ gwine to be playin’ heah again, sah?” 


Enterprising 

ie a section of Washington where there 

are a number of hotels and cheap 
restaurants, one enterprising concern has 
displayed in great illuminated _ letters, 
“Open All Night.” Next to it was a 
restaurant bearing with equal prominence 
the legend: 

* We Never Close.” 

Third in order was a Chinese laundry in a 
little, low-framed, tumbledown hovel, and 
upon the front of this building was the sign, 
in great, scrawling letters: 

* Me wakee, too.” 





Sparrow Cop: “Stop! don’t you know 
it’s against the law to pick anything in the 
park?” 




































What Will 


A Dead Bird 


NATURALIST attached to one of the 

government bureaus at Washington 
tells of an amusing incident that occurred 
during a visit made by him to the Zoological 
Park. 

He had been standing in front of an in- 
closure containing a giraffe. The animal 
was standing perfectly motionless. Its head 
was resting against an iron beam in front 
of the inclosure, and its eyes were closed. 

As the naturalist stood there, he was 
joined by a little bov and girl. They, too, 
gazed up at the giraffe’s head. In a moment 
the little boy turned to his companion and 
said: 


“Come on, Dolly. That bird’s dead!” 


Extravagant 


ITTLE Eleanor listened while her parents 

discussed the high cost of living. The 
subject was frequently talked about during 
the meals, and the high price of meats was 
particularly referred to. Eleanor, “ playing 
house ” with the other children, also talked 
of “high prices” as heard her father 
and mother talk. 

One day her mother presented the family 
with a bouncing baby boy, and Eleanor was 
delighted. A neighbor was asking her about 
the new baby, and Eleanor said: 

“The doctor brought him to us. He’s 
awful big, too. Don’t you think my mamma 
was good to buy such a big, fat baby when 
meat is so high?” 


she 


the 


Verdict Be? 


Fulfilled His Contract 


HEN the village decided that it could 

afford to have its streets. sprinkled, 
old Fritz Pfankucken was put in charge of 
the wagon. 

One day while on his rounds he stopped to 
with a crony. And suddenly he 
looked up at the sky. 

* Mein Gott!” was his exclamation, as he 
started his horses. “It iss going to rain!” 

He turned in farewell and discovered an 
amazed expression upon his friend’s face. 

*T must hurry up,” he called back, “ and 
vater dese streets. Odervise it 


gossip 


iss no use!” 


For Emergencies 
of the college settlements there 
Penny Savings-banks for children. 
One Saturday a small boy arrived with 
an important air and withdrew two cents 
out of his account. Monday morning he 
promptly returned the money. 
“So you didn’t spend your 
observed the worker in charge. 
“Oh, no,” he replied, “but a fellow just 
likes to have a little cash on hand 
Sunday.” 


N some 
are 


two cents,” 


ove! 


She Won 


the dinner-table and the hostess 


te was at 
addressed her husband’s brother: 
* Do have another piece of pie, William.” 
“ Why, really, I’ve already had two; but 
it’s so good, I believe IT will have another.” 
“ Ha, ha!—mother’s a winner!” said little 
Frank, excitedly. “She said she’d bet you'd 
make a pig of yourself.” 
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Grandpa’s Treat 


Good Counsel 


! 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


ITTLE children, always be 
Kind to everything you see. 
Do not kick the table’s legs, 
Don’t beat unoffending eggs. 
Do not mischievously try 
To poke things in a needle’s eye; 
Nor guilty be of such a fault 
As to pinch the table salt. 


Do not pull a teapot’s nose. 


Don’t ask bread what time it rose. 


Little pitchers’ ears don’t tweak, 


Nor smack the apple’s rosy cheek. 


But remember it is right 
To all things to be polite; 
Let the hay-scales have their weigh, 
Wish the calendar good day. 


Kiss the clock upon its face, 
Return the arm-chair’s fond embrace. 
Greet the sieve in merry strain, 

Ask the window how’s its pane. 


If you learn to show such traits 

To your dumb inani-mates, 

Toward your playmates then you'll find 
You’ve an amiable mind. 

















Painting by Frank E.. Schoonove Illustration for ** The Fur Harvesters 


THE CUNNING CHIEF FOLLOWS EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE AGENT 











